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PREFACE. 


Thsbe  is  aa  dd  Italian  proyerb,  which  says  a  man 
has  lived  to  no  purpose,  nnless  he  has  either  bnilt  a 
house,  begotten  a  son,  or  written  a  book.  As  I  have 
already  complied  more  than  once  with  the  latter  of 
these  requisitions,  I  must  seek  to  justify  the  present 
repetition  thereof,  on  other  grounds.  My  reasons  for 
offering  this  volume  to  the  public  are,  simply,  that 
thete  is  room  for  it.  It  is  the  record  of  a  journey  which 
led  me,  for  the  most  part,  over  fresh  fields,  by  paths 
which  comparatively  few  had  trodden  before  me.  Al- 
though I  cannot  hope  to  add  much  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  concerning  Central  Afirica,  I  may 
serve,  at  least,  as  an  additional  witness,  to  confirm  or 
iltostrate  the  evidence  of  others.  Hence,  the  prepara- 
tioa  of  this  work  has  appeared  to  me  rather  in  the  light 
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of  a  duty  than  a  diversion,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
impart  as  much  instraction  as  amusement  to  the 
reader.  While  seeking  to  give  correct  pictures  of  the 
rich,  adventurous  life  into  which  I  was  thrown,  I  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  yield  myself  up  to  its  more 
subtle  and  poetic  aspects.  My  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
a  faithful  narrative  of  my  own  experience,  believing 
that  none  of  those  embellishments  which  the  imagina- 
tion so  readily  furnishes,  can  equal  the  charm  of  the 
unadorned  truth. 

There  are  a  few  words  of  further  explanation  which 
I  wish  to  say.  The  journey  was  undertaken  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  hxme  exhausted  by 
severe  mental  labor.  A  previous  experience  of  a  tropi- 
cal climate  convinced  me  that  I  should  best  accomplish 
my  object  by  a  visit  to  Egypt,  and  as  I  had  a  whole 
winter  before  me,  I  determined  to  penetrate  as  far  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  as  the  time  would  allow,  attracted 
less  by  the  historical  and  geographical  interest  of  those 
regions  than  by  the  desire  to  participate  in  thdir  free, 
vigorous,  semi-barbaric  life.  If  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion, as  some  of  my  friends  supposed,  to  search  for  the 
undiscovered  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  I  should  not 
have  turned  back,  tmtil  the  aim  was  accomplished  or  all 
means  had  failed. 

I  am  aware  that,  by  including  in  this  work  my 
journey  through  Egypt,  I  have  gone  over  much  ground 
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which  is  already  familiar.  Egypt,  howerer,  waa  the 
TestibiUe  through  which  I  passed  to  Ethiopia  aad  the 
kingdoms  beyond,  and  I  hare  not  been  able  to  omit  my 
impressions  of  that  country  without  detracting  fixmi 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  This  book  is  the 
record  of  a  single  journey,  which,  both  in  its  character 
and  in  the  circumstances  that  suggested  and  accompa- 
nied it,  occupies  a  separate  place  in  my  memory.  Its 
performance  was  one  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  for, 
whatever  the  privations  to  which  it  exposed  me,  they 
were  neutralissed  by  the  physical  delight  of  restored 
health  and  by  a  happy  confidence  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  journey,  which  never  forsook  me.  It  is 
therefore  but  just  to  say,  that  the  pictures  I  have 
drawn  may  deem  over-bright  to  others  who  may  here- 
after follow  me  ;  and  I  should  warn  all  such  that  they 
must  expect  to  encounter  many  troubles  and  annoy- 
ances. 

Although  I  have  described  somewhat  minutely  the 
antiquities  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  which  I  visited,  and 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  interest  which  every 
traveller  in  Egypt  must  feel  in  the  remains  of  her 
ancient  art,  I  have  aimed  at  giving  representations  of 
the  living  races  which  inhabit  those  countries  rather 
than  the  old  ones  which  have  passed  away.  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  feel  more 
interested — as  I  was — in  a  live  Arab,  than  a  dead 
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PharaoL  I  amindebted  ^olly  to  the  woffa  (tf  Cham« 
poUion,  WiUdnson  and  Lepaitis  for  whatever  allusioiui  I 
have  made  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  Egyptian 
nunfl.  B.  T. 

Nsw  Yobs,  July,  18M. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

IVTBODUCTIOV     TO     A7BI0A. 

Afiiral  tt  Ataandrlft-The  LMi^2«-My  Flnt  Oriwtel  Bath— Tb«  Oftj— Prapart- 
tioii  Cor  Deptitunu 

I  Lxrr  Smjrna  in  the  Uojd  steuner,  Oanie  Stunmr^  on  the 
first  day  of  NoTomler,  1851.  We  paaaed  the  bine  Sporadie 
Idea — OoAy  and  Bhodea,  and  Earpathoa — and  croaaing  the 
breadth  of  the  Bastem  Mediterranean,  fi^Tored  all  the  way  by 
muroflfod  aeas,  and  aktea  of  p^eot  asore,  made  the  phaioa  of 
Alexandria  on  the  erening  of  the  3d.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  a  naixow  and  difficult  paaaage  through  reeft,  and  no 
yeaad  dares  to  attempt  it  at  nig^t,  bat  with  the  first  atreak  of 
dawn  we  wop  boarded  by  an  Egyptian  pilot,  and  the  rising 
son  light6(r^  for  ns  the  white  walls  of  the  city,  the  windmiOs 
irfthe  Has  el-Tin,  or  Gape  of  Figs,  and  the  low  yellow  sand- 
hills in  which  I  reoogniaed  Afiricar^or  th^  were  prophetic  of 
the  desert  behind  them. 

We  entered  the  old  harbor  between  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros and  the  main  land  (now  connected  by  a  peninsnlar  strip, 
on  which  the  Frank  qnaiW  is  bnilt),  soon  after  sonrise. 
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The  water  swanned  witb  boats  before  the  aaehor  dxcippeA^ 
and  the  Egyptiaa  health  officer  had  no  aooaer  departed 
than  we  were  boarded  by  a  crowd  of  dragomen,  hotel  nm- 
ners,  and  boatmen.  A  squinting  Arab^  who  wore  a  white 
dress  and  red  sash,  accosted  me  in  Italius^  offering  to  condaet 
me  to  the  Oriental  HoteL  A  German  and  a  Smjmiote, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  during  the  voyage,  joined  me 
in  accepting  his  services,  and  we  were  speedily  boated  ashore. 
We  landed  on  a  pile  of  stones,  not  far  from  a  mean-looking 
edifice  called  the  Custom-House.  Many  friends  were  there  to 
welcome  us,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  dragged  us  ashore,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  pom- 
melled one  another  in  their  generous  efforts  to  take  charge  of 
our  effects.  True,  we  could  have  wished  that  their  &ces  had 
been  better  washed,  their  baggy  trousers  less  ragged  and  tiieir 
-red  caps  less  greasy,  and  we  were  perhaps  ungrateM  in  allow* 
ing  our  Arab  to  rate  them  soundly  and  cuff  the  ears  of  the 
more  obstreperous,  before  our  trunks  and  carpet-bags  could  be 
portioned  among  them.  At  the  Custom-House  we  were  visits 
ed  by  two  dark  genllemen,  in  turbans  and  black  flowing  robes, 
who  passed  our  baggage  without  scrutiny,  gently  whispering 
in  our  ears,  ^<  &ae^sh«S8&,"— a  word  which  we  then  heard  for 
the  first  time,  but  which  Was  to  be  the  key-note  ef  much  of  our 
future  experience.  The  procession  of  porters  was  then  set  in 
motion,  and  we  passed  through  several  streets  of  whitewashed 
two  story  houses,  to  the  great  square  of  the  Frank  quarter, 
which  opened  before  us  wann  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. 

The  principal  hotels  and  consulates  firont  on  this  square. 
The  architecture  is  Italian,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  Sar- 
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Menk,  in  the  windows  and  doorways,  espedbll j  in  new  bnfld- 
ings.  A  onall  obelisk  of  alabaster,  a  present  from  Mohammed 
Ali,  stands  in  the  oentre,  on  a  pedestal  which  was  meant  for  « 
fenntain,  but  has  no  water.  All  this  I  noted,  as  wdl  as  a 
crowd  of  donkeys  and  donkey-boys,  and  a  string  of  laden 
csm^,  on  oar  way  to  the  hotel,  which  we  Amnd  to  be  a  long 
and  not  partienlarly  clean  edifice,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
square.  The  Englidi  and  French  steamers  had  jnst  arrived, 
and  no  rooms  were  to  be  had  nntil  after  the  departure  of  the 
afternoon  boat  for  Oairo.  Our  dragoman,  who  called  himself 
Ibrahim,  suggested  a  bath  as  the  most  agreeable  means  of 
passing  liie  intermediate  time. 

The  dear  sky,  the  temperature  (like  that  of  a  mOd  July 
day  at  home),  and  the  novel  interest  of  the  groups  in  the 
streets,  were  sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  annoyance :  but 
when  we  reached  the  square  of  the  French  Ohurch,  and  saw  a 
garden  of  palm-trees  waving  their  coronals  of  glittering  leaves, 
every  thing  else  was  forgotten.  My  Gferman  friend,  who  had 
never  seen  palms,  except  as  starveling  exotics  in  Sorrento  and 
Smyrna,  lifted  his  hands  in  rapture,  and  even  I,  who  had 
heard  tens  of  thousands  rustle  in  the  hot  winds  of  the  Tropics, 
ftH  my  heart  leap  as  if  their  beauty  were  equally  new  to  my 
^es.  For  no  amount  of  experience  can  deprive  the  traveller 
of  that  happy  feeling  of  novelty  which  marks  his  first  day  on 
the  soil  of  a  new  continent.  I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  its 
inebriation.  M  ego  in  Africa^  was  the  sum  of  my  thoughts, 
and  I  neither  saw  nor  cared  to  know  the  fiact  (which  we  dis- 
covered in  due  time),  that  our  friend  Ibrahim  was  an  arrant 
knave. 

The  bath  to  which  he  couducted  us  was  pronoun<»d  to  be 
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the  finest  in  Alexandria,  the  most  Bofetb  in  all  the  Orient, 
but  it  did  not  at  all  aooord  with  our  ideas  of  Bastem  luxury. 
.  Moieoyer,  the  bath-keeper  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  wonld 
bathe  us  as  no  Ohristians  were  ever  bathed  b^ore.  One  fact 
Ibrahim  kept  to  himself,  whieh  was,  that  his  intimate  friend 
and  he  shared  tibe  spoils  of  our  inezperienoe^  We  were  eon- 
ducted  to  a  one-story  bnilding,  of  yery  nnprepossessing  ezte* 
rior.  As  we  entered  the  low,  vaulted  entrance,  my  ears  were 
saluted  with  a  dolorous,  groaning  sound,  irtiich  I  at  first  eosi* 
jectured  to  proceed  from  the  persons  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion, but  which  I  afterward  ascertamed  was  made  by  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  bu&lo,  employed  in  raising  water  from  the  weU. 
In  a  sort  of  basement  hall,  smelling  of  soap-suds,  and  with  a 
large  tank  of  dirty  water  in  the  centre,  we  were  received  by 
the  bath-keeper,  who  dkowed  us  into  a  room  containing  three 
low  divans  with  pillows.  Here  we  diorobed,  and  Ibrahim, 
who  had  procured  a  quantity  of  lispkins,  enveloped  our  heads 
in  turbans  and  swathed  our  loins  in  a  ample  Adamite  gar- 
ment. Heavy  wooden  clogs  were  attached  to  our  feet,  and  an 
animated  bronae  statue  led  the  way  through  gloomy  passages, 
sometimes  hot  and  steamy,  sometimes  odd  and  soapy,  and 
redolent  of  any  thing  but  the  spicy  odors  of  Axaby  the  Blest, 
to  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  lighted  by  a  few  apertures  in  the 
ceiling.  The  moist  heat  was  almost  suffocatiDg;  hot  Water 
flowed  over  the  stone  floor,  and  the  stone  bendies  we  sat  upon 
were  somewhat  owAer  than  kitchen  stoves.  The  bronze  indi- 
vidual left  us,  and  very  soon,  sweating  at  every  pore,  we  began 
to  think  of  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace.  Our  comfort 
was  not  increased  by  the  groaning  sound  wbiak  we  still  heard, 
and  by  seeing,  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  five  or  six  naked 
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flgores  lying  aaotioiiless  along  the  edge  of  %  steaming  Tat,  in 
tlie  outer  room. 

Presently  our  statoe  returned  with  a  pair  of  ooarse  faair- 
g^oyes  on  his  hands.  He  snatehed  off  our  torbans,  and  then, 
setsiag  one  of  my  frieDds  hy  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sheep,  began  a  sort  of  rasping  operation  upon  his  bacL  This 
proeess,  varied  oocasionaliy  by  a  dash  of  scalding  water,  was 
extended  to  each  of  our  three  bodies,  and  we  were  then  snf* 
fered  to  rest  awhile.  A  coarse  of  soap-suds  followed,  whidi 
was  softer  and  more  pleasant  in  its  effect,  except  when  he  took 
us  by  the  hair,  and  holding  back  our  heads,  scrabbed  our  faces 
most  lustily,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  eyes,  noses  and 
mouths.  By  this  time  we  had  reached  sach  a  salamandrine 
temperature  that  the  final  operation  of  a  dozen  pailfuls  of  hot 
water  poured  over  the  head,  was  really  delightful  After  a 
0nnge  in  a  seething  tank,  we  were  led  back  to  oar  chamber 
and  aiveloped  m  loose  muslin  robes.  Turbans  were  bound  on 
our  heads  and  we  lay  on  the  divans  to  recover  from  the  lan- 
guor of  the  bath.  The  change  produced  by  our  new  costume 
was  astonishing.  The  stout  Cterman  became  a  Turkish  mol- 
kh,  the  young  Smymiote  a  picturesque  Persian,  and  I — ^I 
scarcely  know  what,  but,  as  my  friends  assured  me,  a  much 
better  Moslem  than  Frank.  Cups  of  black  coffee,  and  pipes 
q|*  inferior  tobacco  cranpleted  the  process,  and  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  saperabondance  of  fleas,  we  went  forth 
lighter  in  body,  and  filled  with  a  calm  content  which  nothing 
seemed  able  to  disturb. 

After  a  late  break&st  at  the  hotel,  we  sallied  out  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  mty.  The  door  was  beleaguered  by  the  donkeys 
and  their  attendant  drivers,  who  hailed  us  in  all  languages  at 
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o&ee.  ^V§n$aj  MontimrP^  "Take  a  rida,  sir;  heMisa 
good  donkey  I »  ''acktmer  Esdr  '' Prenddm  H  mio  »Mr- 
rico  I " — and  yon  are  made  the  voiiex  of  a  whiripool  of  don* 
keys.  The  one-eyed  donkey-boys  fight,  the  donkeys  kick,  and 
there  is  no  rest  till  yon  have  bestridden  one  of  the  little 
beasta  The  driver  then  gives  his  tail  a  twist  and  his  romp  a 
thwack,  and  you  are  carried  off  in  trinmph.  The  animal  is  so 
small  that  you  seem  the  more  silly  of  the  two,  when  you  have 
motmted,  but  after  he  has  carried  you  for  an  hour  in  a  rapid 
gallop,  you  recover  your  dignity  in  your  respect  for  him. 

The  spotless  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  delicious  elasticity  of 
the  air  were  truly  intoxicating,  as  we  galloped  between  gar- 
dens of  date-trees,  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  to  the  city  gate,  and 
through  it  into  a  broad  road,  fringed  with  acacias,  leading  to 
the  Mahmoudieh  canaL  But  to  the  south,  on  a  rise  of  dry, 
sandy  soil,  stood  the  PUlar  of  Diocletian — ^not  of  Pompey, 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  a  simple  column,  ninety-eight  feet 
in  height,  but  the  shaft  is  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
stands  superbly  against  the  back-ground  of  such  a  sky  and 
such  a  sea.  It  is  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  Alexandria 
worthy  of  its  fame,  but  you  could  not  wish  for  one  more  im- 
posing and  eloquent  The  glowing  white  houses  of  the  town, 
the  minarets,  the  palms  and  the  acacias  fill  the  landscape,  but 
it  stands  apart  from  them,  in  the  sand,  and  looks  only  to  ij^ 
sea  and  the  desert 

In  the  evening  we  took  donkeys  again  and  rode  out  of  the 
town  to  a  caf6  on  the  banks  of  the  canaL  A  snnset  of  burn- 
ing rose  and  orange  sank  over  the  desert  behind  Pompey's 
Pillar,  and  the  balmiest  of  breeses  stole  towards  us  from  the 
sea,  through  palm  garden^    A  Swiss  gentleman,  M.  de  Oon- 
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Mobaofa,  whose  fcirinftw  I  flhall  alirajs  gifttelalljr  r^oieiiibery 
MoompaBied  us.  As  ve  sat  under  the  aoaoiaSi  sipping  the 
bladk  Turkish  eoflEee,  the  steamer  fojr  Oairo  passed,  disturbing 
the  sereoity  of  the  air  with  its  foul  smoke,  and  marring  the 
driicious  repose  of  the  landscape  in  such  wise,  that  we  Towed 
we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  steam  so  long  as  we  voyaged 
on  the  Nile.  Our  donkey-^riTers  patiently  held  the  bridles 
of  our  long-eared  chaigers  till  we  were  ready  to  return.  It 
was  dark,  and  not  seeing  at  first  my  attendant,  a  little  one- 
eyed  imp,  I  called  at  random :  ''  AbdaUah  I  *'  l^is,  it  hap* 
pened,  was  aotnally  his  name,  and  he  eame  trotting  up,  hold- 
ing the  stimip  ready  for  me  to  mount  The  quickness  with 
which  these  young  Arabs  pick  up  languages,  is  truly  astonish- 
ing, ^^Chme  vi  chiamaie?^'*  (what^s  your  name?)  I  asked 
of  Abdallah,  as  we  rode  homeward.  The  words  were  new  to 
him,  but  I  finally  made  him  understand  their  meaning,  where- 
jrgtai.  he  put  his^mowledge  into  practice  by  asking  me :  "  Corns 
«i  ckiamaU?''  "Abbas  Pasha,"  I  repUed.  "Oh,  weU," 
was  his  prompt  rejoinder,  "  if  you  are  Abbas  Pasha,  then  I  am 
Seyd  Pasha."  The  next  morning  he  was  at  the  door  with  his 
donkey,  which  I  fully  intended  to  mount,  but  became  entan- 
gled in  a  wilderness  of  donkeys,  out  of  which  Ibrahim  extri- 
cated me  by  hoisting  me  on  another  animal  As  I  rode  away, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  fellow,  crying  lustily  oyer  his 
disappointment 

We  three  chance  companions  fraternized  so  agreeably  that 
we  determined  to  hire  a  boat  for  Oairo,  in  preference  to  waitbg 
for  the  next  steamer.  We  accordingly  rode  oyer  to  the  Mah- 
moudieh  Canal,  accompanied  by  Ibrahim,  to  inspect  the  barks. 
Like  all  dragomen,  Ibrahim  had  his  private  preferences,  and 
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oondttoted  vb  on  lH>ard  a  boat  beloDging  to  a  friend  of  his,  a 
gruzly  rai'Sy  or  oaptain.  The  craft  was  a  small  kangiaj  with 
a  large  lateen  sail  at  tibe  bow  and  a  little  one  at  the  stern.  It 
was  not  very  new,  but  looked  olean,  and  the  raSs  demanded 
three  hundred  piastres  for  the  voyage.  The  piastre  is  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  East.  Its  valne  is  flootoating,  and  always 
higher  in  Egypt  than  in  Syria  and  Torkey,  but  may  be  assom- 
ed  at  about  five  cents,  or  twenty  to  the  American  dollar.  Bo- 
fore  dosing  the  bargain,  we  asked  the  advice  of  M.  de  Q<m- 
Kcnbach,  who  immediately  despatched  his  Egyptian  servant 
and  engaged  a  boat  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  j^lastres. 
Every  thing  was  to  be  in  readiness  for  our  departure  on  the 
following  evening. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

FIRST     VOTAOS     OK     THE     KILE. 

Oepartizre—Tlic  Kangia— Tlic  Egyptian  Clltnate— Tbo  MAhmondieh  Cnnal— Eotranco 
into  tbe  Kile— PIcMBores  of  the  JoQnuey—dtndyisg  AraUc— SIgbtof  the  Pynunldfl 
—The  Barmge— Approach  to  Ctira 

We  paid  a  most  exorbitant  bill  at  the  Oriental  Hotel,  and 
started  on  donkeyback  for  our  boat,  at  sunset.  Our  prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage  consisted  of  bread,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  but- 
ter and  a  few  other  comestibles ;  an  earthen  furnace  and  char- 
coal; pots  and  stew-pans,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  wooden 
spoons,  coffee-cups  and  water-jars  ;  three  large  mats  of  cane- 
leaves,  for  bedding ;  and  for  luxuries,  a  few  bottles  of  claret, 
and  a  gazelle-skin  stuffed  with  choice  Latakieh  tobacco.  We 
were  prudent  enough  to  take  a  supper  with  us  from  the  hotel, 
and  not  trust  to  our  own  cooking  the  first  night  on  board. 

We  waited  till  dark  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal  before  our 
baggage  appeared.  There  is  a  Gustom-House  on  all  sides  of 
Alexandria,  and  goods  gobg  out  must  pay  as  well  as  goods  com- 
ing in.  The  gate  was  closed,  and  nothing  less  than  the  silver 
oil  of  a  dollar  greased  ita  hinges  sufficiently  for  our  cart  to  pass 
through.  But  what  was  our  surprise  on  reaching  the  boat,  to 
find  the  same  kangia  and  the  same  grizzly  rais,  who  had  pre- 
viously demanded  three  hundred  piastres.     He  seemed  no  less 
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astonished  than  we,  for  the  bargain  had  been  made  by  a  third 
party,  and  I  belieye  he  bore  us  a  grudge  daring  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  The  contract  placed  the  boat  at  our  disposition ;  so 
we  went  on  board  immediately,  bade  adieu  to  the  kind  friends 
who  had  accompanied  us,  and  were  rowed  down  the  Canal  in 
the  full  glow  of  African  moonlight. 

Some  account  of  our  vessel  and  crew  wiU  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  The  boat  was  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  with 
a  short  upright  mast  in  the  bow,  supporting  a  lateen  sail  fifty 
feet  long.  Against  the  mast  stood  a  square  wooden  box,  lined 
with  clay,  which  served  as  a  fireplace  fer  cooking.  The  mid- 
dle boards  of  the  deck  were  loose  and  allowed  entrance  to  the 
hold,  where  our  baggage  was  stowed.  The  sailors  also  lifted 
then,  and  sat  on  the  cross-beams,  with  their  feet  on  the  shal* 
low  keel,  when  they  used  the  oars.  The  cabin,  which  occu- 
pied the  stem  of  the  boat,  was  built  above  and  below  the  deck, 
so  that  ailcr  stepping  down  into  it  we  could  stand  upright. 
The  first  compartment  contained  two  broad  benches,  with  a 
sinaller  chamber  in  the  rear,  allowing  just  enough  room,  in  all, 
for  three  persons  to  sleep.  We  spread  our  mats  on  the 
boards,  placed  carpet-bags  for  pillows  (first  taking  out  the 
books),  and  our  beds  were  made.  Ibrahim  slept  on  the  deck, 
against  the  cabin-door. 

Our  rais,  or  captain,  was  an  old  Arab,  with  a  black,  wrink- 
led face,  a  grizzly  beard  and  a  tattered  blue  robe.  There  were 
five  sailors — one  with  crooked  eyes,  one  with  a  moustache,  two 
copper-colored  Fellahs,  and  one  tall  Nubian,  blaok  as  the 
Egyptian  darkness.  The  three  latter  were  our  favorites,  and 
more  cheerful  and  faithful  creatures  I  never  saw.  One  of  the 
Fellahs  sang  nasal  love-songs  the  whole  day  long,  and  was  al< 
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ways  foremoBi  in  the  eyerlasting  refrain  of  ^'  hoAJleB'Sah  !  '^  and 
"ya  salaam P^  with  which  the  Egyptian  sailors  row  and  tow 
and  pole  their  boats  against  the  current.  Before  we  left  the 
boat  we  had  acquired  a  kind  of  affection  for  these  three  men, 
while  the  rai's,  with  his  grim  face  and  croaking  voice,  grew  more 
repulsive  every  day. 

We  spread  a  mat  on  the  deck,  lighted  our  lantern  and  sat 
down  to  supper,  while  a  gentle  north  wind  slowly  carried  our 
boat  along  through  shadows  of  palms  and  clear  spaces  of  moon- 
light. Ibrahim- filled  the  shebooks,'and  for  four  hours  we  sat 
in  the  open  air,  which  seemed  to  grow  sweeter  and  purer  with 
every  breath  we  inhaled.  We  were  a  triad — ^the  sacred  num- 
ber— and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  iSnd  another  triad  so 
harmonious  md  yet  differing  so  strongly  in  its  parts.  One 
was  a  Landwvrth  from  Saxe-Coburg,  a  man  of  forty-five,  tall, 
yet  portly  in  person,  and  accustomed  to  the  most  comfortablo 
living  and  the  best  society  in  Germany.  Another  was  a  Smyr- 
niote  merchant,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  to  whom  all  parts  of 
Europe  were  familiar,  who  spoke  eight  languages,  and  who 
within  four  months  had  visited  Ispahan  and  the  Caucasus.  Of 
the  third  it  behooves  me  not  to  speak,  save  that*  he  was  from 
the  New  World,  and  that  he  differed  entirely  from  his  friends 
in  stature,  features,  station  in  life,  and  every  thing  else  but  mu- 
tual goodfellowship.  '^  Ah,"  said  the  German  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  aa  we  basked  in  the  moonlight,  <*  what  a  heavenly 
air  I  what  beautiful  palms  I  and  this  wonderful  repose  in  all 
Nature,  which  I  never  felt  before !"  "  It  is  better  than  the 
gardens  of  Ispahan,"  added  the  Smymiote.  Nor  did  I  ^eive 
them  when  I  said  that  for  many  months  past  I  had  known  no 
mood  of  mind  so  peaceful  and  grateful. 
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We  rose  somewhat  stiff  from  our  hard  beds,  bat  a  cap  of 
coffee  and  the  fresh  morning  air  restored  the  amenity  of  the 
voyage.  The  banks  of  the  Canal  are  flat  and  doll,  and  the 
country  through  which  we  passed,  after  leaving  the  marshy 
brink  of  Lake  Mareotis,  was  in  many  places  still  too  wet  from 
the  recent  inundation  to  be  ploughed  for  the  winter  crops.  It  is 
a  dead  level  of  rich  black  loam,  and  produces  rice,  maise,  sugar- 
cane and  millet.  Here  and  (here  the  sand  has  blown  over  it, 
and  large  spaces  are  given  up  to  a  sort  of  coarse,  wiry  grass. 
The  villages  are  miserable  collections  of  mud  huts,  but  the 
date-palms  which  shadow  them  and  the  strings  of  camels  that 
slowly  pass  to  and  fro,  render  even  their  unsightliness  pictu- 
resque. In  two  or  tiiree  places  we  passed  mud  machines,  driven 
by  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  CanaL  Ropes  were 
stretched  across  the  channel  on  both  sides,  and  a  large  number 
of  trading  boats  were  obliged  to  halt,  although  the  wind  was 
very  favorable.  The  barrier  was  withdrawn  for  us  Franks,  and 
the  courteous  engineer  touched  his  tarboosh  in  reply  to  our 
salutations,  as  we  shot  through. 

Towards  noon  we  stopped  at  a  village,  and  the  Asian  went 
ashore  with  Ibrahim  to  buy  provisions,  while  the  European 
walked  ahead  with  his  fowling-piece,  to  shoot  wild  ducks  for 
dinner.  The  American  stayed  on  board  and  studied  an  Arabic 
vocabulary.  Presently  Ibrahim  appeared  with  two  fowls,  two 
pigeons,  a  pot  of  milk  and  a  dozen  eggs.  The  Asian  set  about 
preparing  breakfast,  and  showed  himself  so  skilful  that  our 
bark  soon  exhaled  the  most  savory  odors.  When  we  picked 
up  our  European  he  had  only  two  hawks  to  offer  us,  but  we 
gave  him  in  return  a  breakfast  which  he  declared  perfect.  Wo 
ate  on  deck,  seated  on  a  mat ;  a  pleasant  wind  filled  our  sails, 
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and  myriads  of  swallows  circled  and  twittered  over  onr  heads 
in  the  cloudless  air.  The  calm,  contemplative  state  produced 
by  the  coffee  and  pipes  which  Ibrahim  brought  us,  lasted  the 
whole  afternoon,  and  the  villages,  the  cane-fields,  the  Moslem 
oratories,  the  wide  level  of  the  Delta  and  the  distant  mounds 
of  forgotten  cities,  passed  before  our  eyes  like  the  pictures  of 
a  dream.  Only  one  of  these  pictures  marred  the  serenity  of 
our  minds.  It  was  an  Arab  buiying-ground,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Canal — a  collection  of  heaps  of  mud,  baked  in  the  sun.  v 
At  the  head  and  foot  of  one  of  the  most  recent,  sat  two  wo- 
men— paid  mourners — ^who  howled  and  sobbed,  in  long,  piteous, 
despairing  cries,  which  were  most  painful  to  hear.  I  should 
never  have  imagined  that  any  thing  but  the  keenest  grief  could 
teach  such  heart-breaking  sounds. 

When  I  climbed  the  bank  at  sunset,  for  a  walk,  the  minarets 
of  Atfeh,  on  the  Nile,  were  visible.  Two  rows  of  acacias, 
planted  aloug  th^  Canal,  formed  a  pleasant  arcade,  through 
which  we  sailed,  to  the  muddy  excrescences  of  the  town.  ^  The 
locks  were  closed  for  the  night,  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt, 
which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  Arabic  marriage 
procession.  The  noise  of  two  wooden  drums  and  a  sort  of  fife 
announced  the  approach  of  the  bride,  who,  attended  by  her 
relatives,  came  down  the  bank  from  the  mud-ovens  above.  She 
was  closely  veiled,  but  the  Arabs  crowded  around  to  get  a  peep 
at  her  face.  No  sooner  had  the  three  Franks  approached,  than 
she  was  doubly  guarded  and  hurried  off  to  the  house  of  her  in- 
tended husband.  Some  time  afterwards  I  ascended  the  bank 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  miserable  hovels,  but  was  Aceived 
with  such  outcries  and  menacing  gestures,  that  I  made  a  slow 
and  dignified  retreat.     We  visited,  however,  the  house  of  the 
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bridegroom's  father,  where  twenty  or  thirty  Arabs,  seated  On 
the  ground,  were  singing  an  epithalamiom,  to  which  they  kept 
time  by  clapping  their  hands. 

Next  morning,  while  our  rai's  was  getting  his  permit  to  pass 
the  locks  (for  which  four  official  signatures  and  a  fee  of  thirty 
piastres  are  necessary),  we  yisited  the  bazaar,  and  purchased 
long  tubes  of  jasmine-wood  for  our  pipes,  and  yegetables  for 
our  kitchen.  On  all  such  occasions  wo  detailed  Seyd,  the  tall 
Nubian,  whose  ebony  fEice  shone  resplendent  under  a  snow-white 
turban,  to  be  our  attendant.  The  stately  gravity  with  which 
he  walked  behind  us,  carrying  bread  and  vegetables,  was  wor- 
thy the  pipe-bearer  of  a  Sultan.  By  this  time  we  had  installed 
the  Asian  as  cook,  and  he  very  cheerfully  xmdertook  the  service. 
We  soon  discovered  that  the  skill  of  Ibrahim  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  making  of  9^  pilaff  and  the  preparation  of  coffee. 
Moreover  his  habits  and  appearance  were  not  calculated  to  make 
us  relish  his  handiwork.  The  naivete  with  which  he  took  the 
wash-basin  to  make  soup  in,  and  wiped  our  knives  and  forks  on 
his  own  baggy  pantaloons,  would  have  been  very  amusing  if  we 
had  not  been  interested  parties.  The  Asian  was  one  day 
crumbling  some  loaf  sugar  with  a  hammer,  when  Ibrahim,  who 
had  been  watching  him,  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  min- 
gled pity  and  contempt,  "  that's  not  the  way  I "  Thereupon  he 
took  up  some  of  the  lumps,  and  wrapped  them  in  one  corner  of 
his  long  white  shirt,  which  he  thrust  into  his  mouth,  and  after 
srushing  the  sugar  between  his  teeth,  emptied  it  into  the  bowl 
with  an  air  of  triumph. 

A%hole  squadron  of  boats  was  waiting  at  the  locks,  but 
with  Prankish  impudence,  we  pushed  through  them,  and  took 
•ur  place  in  the  front  rank.     The  sun  was  intensely  Jjot,  and 
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we  sweated  and  broiled  for  a  fall  hoar,  in  the  midst  of  a  hor- 
rible ttunalt  of  Arabs,  before  the  dumsy  officers  closed  the  last 
gate  on  as  and  let  us  float  forth  on  the  Nile.  It  is  the  west- 
em,  or  Canopio  branch  of  the  river  which  flows  past  Atfeh.  It 
is  not  broader  than  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  bat  was  more  mad- 
dy  and  slimy  from  its  recent  overflow  than  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans.  Its  water  is  no  less  sweet  and  wholesome  than 
that  of  the  latter  river.  After  leaving  the  monotonous  banks 
of  the  Canal,  the  aspect  of  its  shores,  fringed  with  groves  of 
palm,  was  onspeakably  cheerfiil  and  inspiring.  On  the  opposite 
fiide,  the  slender  white  minarets  of  Fooah,  once  a  rich  manu- 
lactoring  town,  sparkled  in  the  noonday  son.  A  fresh  north 
wind  from  the  Mediterranean  slowly  pressed  oar  boat  against 
the«trong  corrcnt,  while  the  heiwily-kden  merchant  vessels 
followed  in  oar  wake,  their  two  immense  lateen  sails  expanded 
like  the  wings  of  the  Arabian  roe.  We  drank  to  the  glory  of 
old  Father  Nile  in  a  cap  of  his  own  brown  corrent,  and  then 
called  Ibrahim  to  replenish  the  empty  shebooks.  Those  who 
object  to  tobacco  under  the  form  of  cigars,  or  are  nauseated  by 
the  fumes  of  a  German  meerschaum,  should  be  told  that  the 
Turkish  pipe,  filled  with  Latakieh,  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
aroma,  which  yon  inhale  through  a  long  jasmine  tube,  topped 
with  a  soft  amber  mouth-piece,  is  as  fragrant  as  roses  and  re- 
freshing as  ripe  dates.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere 
of  celestial  mask  and  amber  which  sarrounded  Mahomet,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persjan  Chronicles,  was  none  other  than  genuine 
Latakieh,  at  twenty  piastres  the  oka.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  without  the  capacity  to  smoke  a  shebook,  no  one  ean  taste 
the  true  flavor  of  the  Orient. 

An  hour  or  two  after  sunset  the  wind  feU,  and  pr  the  rest 
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of  the  night  our  men  tracked  the  boat  slowly  forward^  sin^og 
cheerily  as  they  tugged  at  the  long  tow-rope.  The  Asian 
spread  on  the  deck  his  Albanian  capote,  the  European  his  am- 
ple travelling  cloak,  and  the  representatWes  of  three  Conti- 
nents, travelling  in  the  fourth,  lay  on  their  backs  enjoying  the 
moonlight,  the  palms,  and  more  than  all,  the  perfect  silence  and 
repose.  With  every  day  of  our  journey  I  felt  more  deeply  and 
gratefully  this  sense  of  rest.  Under  such  a  glorious  sky,  no 
disturbance  seemed  possible.  It  was  of  litije  consequence 
whether  the  boat  went  forward  or  backward,  whether  we  struck 
on  a  sand-bar  or  ploughed  the  water  under  a  full  head  of  wind; 
every  thing  was  right.  My  conscience  made  me  no  reproach  for 
such  a  lazy  life.  In  America  we  live  too  fast  and  work  too 
hard,  I  thought :  shall  I  not  know  what  Best  is,  once  before  I 
die  ?  The  European  said  to  me  niuvely,  one  day :  '^  I  am  a 
little  surprised,  but  very  glad,  that  no  one  of  us  has  yet  spoken 
of  European  politics."  Europe !  I  had  forgotten  that  such  a 
land  existed :  and  as  for  America,  it  seemed  very  dim  and 
distant 

Sometimes  I  varied  this  repose  by  trying  to  pick  up  the 
language.  Wilkinson's  Vocabulary  and  Capt.  Hayes's  Gram- 
mar did  me  great  service,  and  after  I  had  tried  a  number  of 
words  with  Ibrahim,  to  get  the  pronunciation,  I  made  bolder 
essays.  One  day  when  the  sailors  were  engaged  in  a  most 
vociferous  discussion,  I  broke  upon  them  with :  "  What  is  all 
this  noise  about  ?  stop  instantly  1 "  The  effect  was  instantane- 
ous ;  the  men  were  silent,  and  Seyd,  turning  up  his  eyes  in 
wonder,  cried  out :  ^'  Wallah  !  the  Howadji  talks  Arabic ! " 
The  two  copper-iaced  Fellahs  thought  it  very  amusing,  and 
every  new  word  I  learned  sufficed  to  set  them  laughing  for  half 
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an  hour.  I  called  out  to  a  fifiherman,  seated  on  the  bank : ''  0 
Fisherman,  have  yon  any  fish  ? "  and  he  held  up  a  string  of 
them  and  made  answer :  <<  0  Howadji,  I  have."  This  solemn 
form  of  address,  which  is  umversal  in  Arabic,  makes  the  lan- 
guage yeiy  piquaht  to  a  student. 

During  our  second  night  on  the  riyer,  we  passed  the  site 
of  ancient  Satb,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Egyptian  cities, 
which  has  left  nothing  but  a  few  shapeless  moundef.  The  coun- 
tary  was  in  many  places  still  wet  from  the  inundation,  which 
was  the  largest  that  had  occurred  for  many  years.  The  Fel- 
lahs were  ploughing  for  wheat,  with  a  single  buffalo  geared  to  a 
sharp  pole,  which  scratched  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches.  Fields  of  maize  and  sugar-cane  were  frequent,  and  I 
noticed  also  some  plantations  of  tobacco,  millet,  and  a  species 
of  lupin,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  beans.  The  only  vegetables 
we  found  for  sale  in  the  villages,  were  onions,  leeks  and  toma- 
toes. Milk,  butter  and  eggs  are  abundant  and  very  good,  but 
the  cheese  of  the  country  is  detestable.  The  habitations  resem- 
ble ant-hills,  rather  than  human  dwellings,  and  the  villages  are 
depots  of  filth  and  vermin,  on^he  most  magnificent  scale.  Our 
boat  was  fortunately  free  from  the  latter,  except  a  few  cock- 
roaches. Except  the  palm  and  acacia,  without  which  a  Nile 
journey  would  lose  half  its  attractions,  I  saw  few  trees.  Here 
and  there  stood  a  group  of  superb  plane-trees,  and  the  banana 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  gardens,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that 
marvellous  luxuriance  and  variety  of  vegetation  which  is  else- 
where exhibited  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tropics. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  reached  the  town  of 
Nadir,  and,  as  there  was  no  wind,  went  ashore  for  an  hour  or 
two.     There  was  a  caf6  on  the  bank — a  mud  house,  with  two 
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windows,  adorned  with  wooden  frames,  carved  in  the  Mooriah 
style.  A  divan,  built  of  clay  and  whitewashed,  extended  along 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  on  this  we  seated  ourselves  cross-leg- 
ged, while  the  host  prepared  the  little  coffee-cups  and  filled  the 
pipes.  Through  the  open  door  we  saw  the  Nile,  gleaming 
broadly  under  the  full  moon,  and  in  the  distance,  two  tall  palm- 
trees  stood  dearly  against  the  sky.  Our  boatmen,  whom  we 
had  treated  to  hooza,  the  Egyptian  beer,  sat  before  us,  and 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  a  song,  which  was  sung  to  entertain  us. 
The  performers  were  three  women,  and  a  man  who  played  a 
coarse  reed  flute.  One  of  the  women  had  a  tambourine,  another 
a  small  wooden  drum,  and  the  third  kept  time  by  slapping  the 
closed  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left.  The 
song,  which  had  a  wild,  rude  harmony  that  pleased  me,  was 
followed  by  a  dance,  executed  by  one  of  the  women.  It  was 
very  similar  to  the  fandango,  as  danced  by  the  natives  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  was  more  lascivious  than  graceful. 
The  women,  however,  were  of  the  lowest  class,  and  their  per- 
formances were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  boatmen  and  camel- 
drivers,  by  whom  they  are  patronized. 

The  next  day  the  yellow  hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which 
in  some  places  press  the  arable  land  of  the  Delta  even  to  the 
brink  of  the  Nile,  appeared  in  the  west.  The  sand  appeared 
to  be  steadily  advancing  towards  the  river,  and  near  Wcrdan 
had  already  buried  a  grove  of  acacias  as  high  as  their  first 
branches.  The  tops  were  green  and  flourishing  above  the 
deluge,  but  another  year  or  two  would  overwhelm  them  com- 
pletely. We  had  a  thick  fog  during  the  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  exceedingly  hot  though  the  air  was  transparetait  as 
crystal.     Our  three  faces  were  already  of  the  color  of  new 
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bronie,  which  was  burned  into  the  skin  by  the  reflection  from 
ihe  water.  While  my  friends  were  enjoying  their  osoal  after- 
noon repose,  a  secret  presentiment  made  me  climb  to  the  roof 
of  our  cabin.  I  had  not  sat  there  long,  before  I  descried  two 
faint  blue  triangles  on  the  horizon,  far  to  the  south.  I  rudely 
broke  in  upon  their  indolence  with  a  shout  of  ''the  Pyra- 
mids I "  whieh  Seyd  echoed  with  "  EUha/ram  Fwraoon  /  "  I 
was  as  much  impressed  with  the  view  as  I  expected  to  be,  but 
I  completely  nullified  the  European's  emotion  by  translating 
to  him  Thackeray's  description  of  his  first  sight  of  those  re- 
nowned monuments. 

The  same  evening  we  reached  the  northern  point  of  the 
Delta,  where  we  were  obliged  to  remain  all  niglit,  as  the  wind 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  us  to  pass  the  Barrage. 
Singularly  enough,  this  immense  work,  which  is  among  the 
gteatest  undertakings  of  modern  times,  is  scarcely  heard  of  out 
of  Egypt.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  damming  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  two  inundations  a 
year,  and  doubling  the  crops  throughout  the  Delta.  Here, 
where  the  flood  divides  itself  into  two  main  branches,  which 
find  separate  mouths  at  Damietta  and  Bosetta,  an  immense 
dam  has  not  only  been  projected,  but  is  fiir  advanced  toward 
completion.  Each  branch  will  be  spanned  by  sixty-two  arches, 
besides  a  central  gateway  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and  flanked 
by  lofty  stone  towers.  The  point  of  the  Delta,  between  the 
two  dams,  is  protected  by  a  curtain  of  solid  masonry,  and  the 
abutments  which  it  joins  are  fortified  by  towers  sixty  or  seven- 
ly  feet  in  height.  The  piers  have  curved  breakwaters  on  the 
upper  side,  while  the  opposite  parapet  of  the  arches  rises  high 
above  them,  so  that  the  dam  consists  of  three  successive  ter- 
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races,  and  presents  itself  like  a  wedge,  against  the  foroe  of 
such  an  immense  body  of  water.  The  material  is  brick,  faced 
with  stone.  When  complete,  it  is  intended  to  close  the  side- 
arches  during  low  water,  leaving  only  the  central  gateway 
open.  By  this  means  sufficient  water  will  be  gained  to  fill  all 
the  irrigating  canals,  while  a  new  channel,  cut  through  the 
centre  of  the  Delta,  will  render  productive  a  vast  tract  of  fer- 
tile land.  The  project  is  a  grand  one,  and  the  only  obstacle 
to  its  success  is  the  light,  porous  character  of  the  alluvial 
soil  on  which  the  piers  are  founded.  The  undertaking  was 
planned  and  commenced  by  M.  Linant,  and  has  since  been 
continued  by  other  engineers. 

The  Egyptian  boatmen  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Barrage.  The  main  force  of  the  river  is  poured  throii^h  the 
narrow  space  wherein  the  piers  have  not  yet  been  sunk,  which 
cannot  be  passed  without  a  strong  north  wind.  Forty  or  fifty 
boats  were  lying  along  the  shore,  waiting  the  favorable  mo- 
ment. We  obtained  permission  from  the  engineer  to  attach 
our  boat  to  a  large  government  barge,  which  was  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  stationary  windlas&  As  we  put  off,  the  wind  freshen- 
ed, and  we  were  slowly  urged  against  the  current  to  the  main 
rapid,  where  we  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  our  big  friend. 
Behind  us  the  river  was  white  with  sails — craft  of  all  kinds, 
pushed  up  by  the  wind,  dragged  down  by  the  water,  striking 
against  each  other,  entangling  their  long  sails  and  crowding 
into  the  narrow  passage,  amid  shouts,  cries  and  a  bewildering 
profusion  of  Arabic  gutturals.  For  half  an  hour,  the  scene  was 
most  exciting,  but  thanks  to  the  windlass,  we  reached  smoother 
water,  and  sailed  off  gayly  for  Cairo. 

The  true  Nile  expanded  before  us,  nearly  two  miles  in 
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width.  To  the  south,  the  three  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  loomed 
up  like  isolated  moontain-peaks  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert. 
On  the  right  hand  the  Mokattam  Hills  lay  red  and  bare  in 
.  the  sonshine,  and  ere  long,  oyer  the  distant  gardens  of  Shoo- 
bra,  we  caught  sight  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  and  the  minarets 
of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.  The  north  wind  was  faith- 
ful :  at  three  o'clock  we  were  anchored  in  Boulak,  paid  our 
nus,  gave  the  crew  a  backsheesh,  for  which  they  kissed  our 
hands  with  many  exclamations  of  ^^iaxbi^  (good  1)  and  set 
out  for  Cairo 
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CHAPTER    III. 

PICTURES      OF      CAIRO. 

<u.txanoe— The  Ezl)6ld7eli>-Saraoenio  Hooflea— ]>onke7s— The  Baitan— lie  Streeti 
— ProoeaaloiiB— View  from  the  Cttedel— Moeqne  of  Mohammed  All— The  Road  to 
Baoi— The  Island  of  Rhoda. 

Our  approach  to  and  entrance  into  Cairo  was  the  illuminated 
frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  mj  Eastern  life.  From  the  Nile 
we  had  ahready  seen  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  white 
domes,  and  long,  pencil-like  minarets  of  the  new  mosque  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  the  maesive  masonry  of  the  Citadel^ 
crowning  a  projecting  spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  which 
touches  the  city  on  the  eastern  side.  But  when,  mounted 
on  ambling  donkeys,  we  followed  the  laden  baggage-horses 
through  the  streets  of  Boulak,  and  entered  the  broad,  shaded 
highway  leading  through  gardens,  grain-fields  and  groves  of 
palm  and  banana,  to  the  gate  of  the  Ezbekiyeh — ^the  great 
square  of  Cairo — ^the  scene,  which,  at  a  distance,  had  been 
dimmed  and  softened  ij  the  filmy  screen  of  the  Egyptian  air, 
now  became  so  gay,  picturesque  and  animated,  so  full  of  life 
and  motion-  and  color,  that  my  dreams  of  the  East  were  at 
once  displaced  by  the  vivid  reality.  The  donkey-riding  multi- 
tudes who  passed  continually  to  and  fro,  were  wholly  unliko 
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the  crowds  of  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  whero  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  European  dress  and  customs  is  already  visible. 
Here,  every  thing  still  exhaled  the  rich  aroma  of  the  Orient, 
as  it  had  been  wafted  to  me  from  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  the  Persian  poets  and  the  Arab  chroniclers.  I  forgot 
that  I  still  wore  a  Frank  dress,  and  found  myself  wondering  at 
the  temerity  of  the  few  Europeans  we  met.  I  looked  without 
surprise  on  the  long  processions  of  donkeys  carrying  water- 
skins,  the  heavily-laden  camels,  the  women  with  white  masks 
on  their  faces  and  black  bags  around  their  bodies,  the  stolid 
Nubian  slaves,  the  grave  Abyssinians,  and  all  the  other  va- 
rious characters  that  passed  and  repassed  us.  But  because 
they  were  so  fEuniliar,  they  were  none  the  less  interesting,  for 
all  had  been  acquaintances,  when,  like  Tennyson,  '*  true  Mus- 
sulman was  I,  and  sworn,''  under  the  reign  of  the  good  Haroun 
Al-Baschid. 

We  entered  the  Ezbekiyeh,  which  is  wholly  overgrown  with 
majestic  acacias  and  planc'trees,  and  thickets  of  aromatic  flow- 
ering shrubs.  It  is  in  the  Frank  quarter  of  the  city,  and  wal^ 
first  laid  out  and  planted  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali.  All  the 
principal  hotels  front  upon  it,  and  light,  thatched  cafes  fill  the 
space  under  the  plane-trees,  where  the  beau  monde  of  Cairo 
promenade  every  Sunday  evening.  Nothing  of  the  old  City  of 
the  Caliphs,  except  a  few  tall  minarets,  can  be  seen  from  this 
quarter,  but  the  bowery  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  is  all  that  the 
eye  demands,  and  over  the  plain  white  walls,  on  every  mde, 
the  palms — single,  or  in  friendly  groups — ^lift  their  feathery 
crowns.  After  installing  our  household  gods  in  the  chambers 
of  the  quiet  and  comfortable  Hotel  d'Europe,  we  went  out  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  evening  air  in  front  of  one  of  the  cafes.     I 
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tried  for  the  first  time  the  narghileh,  or  Persian  water-pipe. 
The  soft,  velvety  leaves  of  the  tobacco  of  Shiraz  are  burned  in 
a  small  cap,  the  tube  of  which  enters  a  glass  vase,  half  filled 
with  rose-scented  water.  From  the  top  of  this  vase  issues  a 
flexible  tube,  several  feet  in  length,  with  a  mouth-piece  of  wood 
or  amber.  At  each  inspiration,  the  smoke  is  drawn  downward 
and  rises  through  the  water  with  a  pleasant  bubbling  sound.  It 
is  deprived  of  all  the  essential  oil  of  the  weed,  and  is  exceed 
ingly  mild,  cool  and  fragrant.  But  iDstead  of  being  puffed  out 
of  the  mouth  in  whiffs,  it  is  breathed  full  into  the  lungs  and 
out  again,  like  the  common  air.  This  is  not  so  difficult  a  mat- 
ter as  might  be  supposed ;  the  sensation  is  pleasant  and  slight- 
ly exhilarating,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  lungs  when  moder- 
ately indulged  in. 

The  Turkish  quarter  of  Cairo  still  retains  the  picturesque 
Saracenic  architecture  of  the  times  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
houses  are  niostly  three  stories  in  height,  each  stoiy  projecting 
over  the  other,  and  the  plain  stone  walls  are  either  whitewash- 
ed or  striped  with  horizontal  red  bars,  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  absurd  under  a  northern  sky,  but  which  is  here  singularly 
harmonious  and  agreeable.  The  only  signs  of  sculpture  are 
occasional  door-ways  with  richly  carved  arches,  or  the  light 
marble  gallery  surrounding  a  fountained  court.  I  saw  a  few 
of  these  in  retired  parts  of  the  city.  The  traveller,  however, 
has  an  exhaustless  source  of  delight  in  the  wooden  balconies 
inclosing  the  upper  windows.  The  extraordinary  lightness, 
grace  and  delicate  fragility  of  their  workmanship,  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  contrast  with  the  naked  solidity  of  the  walls 
to  which  they  cling,  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  the  skill  and  fancy 
of  the  Saracenic  architects.     The  wood  seems  rather  woven  in 
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tiie  loom,  than  eat  with  the  saw  and  diiseL  Throng  these 
lattices  of  fine  network,  with  borders  worked  in  laoe-like  pat- 
terns, and  sometimes  topped  with  slender  turrets  and  pinnacles, 
the  wives  of  die  Cairene  merchants  sit  and  watch  the  crowds 
passing  softly  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  of  the  bazaars,  them- 
selves nnseen.  It  needed  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  people 
the  faiiy  watch--towers  under  which  we  rode  daily,  with  forms 
as  beantiful  as  those  which  live  in  the  voluptuous  melodies  of 
Hafia. 

To  see  Cairo  thoroughly,  one  must  first  accustom  himself 
to  the  ways  of  those  long-eared  cabs,  without  the  use  of  which 
I  would  advise  no  one  to  trust  himself  in  the  bazaars.  Don- 
key-riding is  universal,  and  no  one  thinks  of  going  beyond  the 
Frank  quarter  on  foot.  If  he  does,  he  must  submit  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  not  less  than  six  donkeys  with  tilieir  drivers.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  attended  by  such  a  cavalcade  for  two 
hours,  was  obliged  to  yield  at  last,  and  made  no  second  attempt. 
When  we  first  appeared  in  the  gateway  of  our  hotel,  equipped 
for  an  excursion,  the  rush  of  men  and  animals  was  so  great, 
that  we  were  forced  to  retreat  until  our  servant  and  the  porter 
whipped  us  a  path  through  the  yelling  and  braying  mob.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  trials,  I  found  an  intelligent  Arab  boy,  named 
Eish,  who,  for  five  piastres  a  day,  furnished  strong  and  ambi- 
tious donkejrs,  which  he  kept  ready  at  the  door  from  morning 
till  night.  The  other  drivers  respected  Kish's  privilege,  and 
thenceforth  I  had  no  trouble.  The  donkeys  are  so  small  that 
my  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground,  but  there  is  no  end  to  their 
strength  and  endurance.  Their  gait,  whether  a  pace  or  a  gal- 
lop, is  so  easy  and  light  that  fatigue  is  impossible.  The  dri- 
vers take  great  pride  in  having  high-cushioned  red  saddles,  and 
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in  hanging  bits  of  jingling  brass  to  the  bridles.  They  keep 
their  donkeys  close  shorn,  and  frequently  beautify  them  by 
painting  them  various  colors.  The  first  animal  I  rode  had  legs 
barred  like  a  zebra's,  and  my  friend's  rejmced  in  purple  flanks 
and  a  yellow  belly.  The  drivers  run  behind  them  with  a  short 
fitiek,  punching  them  from  time  to  time,  or  giving  them  a  sharp 
pinch  on  the  rump.  Very  few  of  them  own  their  donkeys,  and 
I  understood  their  pertinacity  when  I  learned  that  they  fre- 
quently received  a  beating  on  returning  home  in  the  evening 
empty-handed. 

The  passage  of  the  bazaars  seems  at  first  quite  as  hazardous 
on  donkey-back  as  on  foot,  but  it  is  the  difference  between  knock- 
ing somebody  down  and  being  knocked  down  yourself,  and  one 
naturally  prefers  the  former  alternative.  There  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  guide  the  donkey,  for  he  won't  be  guided.  The 
driver  shouts  behind,  and  you  are  dashed  at  full  speed  into  a 
confusion  of  other  donkeys,  camels,  horses,  carts,  water-car- 
riers and  footmen.  In  vain  you  cry  out :  "  Bess  /"  (enough  I) 
"  Piano  /  "  and  other  desperate  adjurations ;  the  driver's  only 
reply  is :  "  Let  the  bridle  hang  loose ! "  You  dodge  your 
head  under  a  camel-load  of  planks ;  your  leg  brushes  the  wheel 
of  a  dust-cart ;  you  strike  a  fat  Turk  plump  in  the  back ;  you 
miraculously  escape  upsetting  a  fruit-stand ;  you  scatter  a  com- 
pany of  spectral,  white-masked  women,  and  at  last  reach  some 
more  quiet  street,  with  the  sensation  of  a  man  who  has  stormed 
a  battery.  At  first  this  sort  of  riding  made  me  very  nervous, 
but  finally  I  let  the  donkey  go  his  own  way,  and  took  a  curious 
interest  in  seeing  how  near  a  chance  I  ras  of  striking  or  being 
struck.  Sometimes  there  seemed  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  violent 
collision,  but  by  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  dodges  he  gen- 
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ttally.  Carried  me  tbroogh  in  safety.  The  cries  of  the  driver, 
mimiiig  behind,  gave  me  no  little  amusement :  '<  The  Howadji 
eomes !  Take  care  on  the  right  hand  1  take  care  on  the  left 
hand  I  0  man,  take  care  1  0  maiden,  take  care  1  O  boy,  get 
out  of  the  way  1  The  Howadji  comes  1 "  Kish  had  strong  lungs 
and  hifih^onkey  would  let  nothing  pass  him,  and  so,  wherever 
we  went,  we  contributed  oar  full  share  to  the  universal  noise 
and  confusion. 

Gairp  is  the  cleanest  of  all  oriental  cities.  The  regulations 
established  by  Mohammed  Ali  are  strictly  carried  out.  Each 
man  ia  obliged  to  sweep  before  his  own  door,  and  the  dirt  is 
carried  away  in  carts  every  morning.  Besides  this,  the  streets 
are  watered  several  times  a  day,  and  are  nearly  always  cool 
and  free  from  dust  The  constant  evaporation  of  the  water, 
however,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  in  other  respects  the  city  is  healthy.  The  quantity  of 
sore-eyed,  cross-eyed,  one-eyed,  and  totally  blind  persons  one 
meets  every  where,  is  surprising.  There  are  some  beggars, 
mostly  old  or  deformed,  but  by  no  means  so  abundant  or  imper- 
tinent as  in  the  Italian  cities.  A  number  of  shabby  police- 
men, in  blue  frock-coats  and  white  pantaloons,  parade  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  but  I  never  saw  their  services  called  into 
requisition.  The  soldiers,  who  wear  a  European  dress  of  white 
cotton,  are  by  far  the  most  awkward  and  unpicturesque  class. 
Even  the  Fellah,  whose  single  brown  garment  hangs  loose  from' 
his  shoulders  to  his  knees,  has  an^r  of  dignity  compared  with 
these  Frankish  caricatures.  The  genuine  Egyptian  costume, 
which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  and  espe- 
cially the  Hydriote,  is  simple  and  graceful.  The  colors  arc 
dark — ^principally  brown,  blue,  green  and  violet — ^relieved  by  a 
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heavy  silk  sash  of  8ome  gay  pattern,  and  by  the  red  slippers 
and  tarbooie^  But,  as  in  Turkey,  the  Pashas  and  Beys,  and 
many  of  the  minor  officers  of  the  civil  departments  have  adopt- 
ed the  Frank  dress,  retaining  only  the  tarboosh, — a  change 
^ich  is  by  no  means  becoming  to  them.  I  went  into  an  Egyp- 
tian barber-shop  one  day,  to  have  my  hair  shom,«  and  en- 
joyed the  preparatory  pipe  and  coffee  in  company  with  two  in- 
dividuals, whom  I  supposed  to  be  French  or  Italians  of  the 
vulgar  order,  until  the  barber  combed  out  the  long  locks  on  the 
top  of  their  head,  by  which  Mussulmen  expect  to  be  lifted  up 
into  Paradise.  When  they  had  gone,  the  man  informed  me 
that  one  was  E^halim  Pasha,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  and  the  other  a  Bey,  of  considerable  notoriety.  The 
Egyptians  certainly  do  not  gain  any  thing  by  adopting  a  costume 
which,  in  this  climate,  is  neither  so  convenient  nor  so  agreeable 
as  their  own. 

Besides  the  animated  life  of  the  bazaars,  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  in  making  my  outfit  for  the  winter's 
journey,  I  rarely  went  out  without  witnessing  some  incident  or 
ceremony  illustrative  of  Egyptian  character  and  customs.  One 
morning  I  encountered  a  stately  procession,  with  music  and 
banners,  accompanying  a  venerable  personage,  with  a  green  tur- 
ban on  his  head  and  a  long  white  beard  flowing  over  his  breast. 
This,  as  Kish  assured  me,  was  the  Shereef  of  Mecca.  He  was 
'  attended  by  officers  in  the  richest  Turkish  and  Egyptian  cos- 
tumes, mounted  on  ^lendid  Arabian  steeds,  who  were  almost 
hidden  under  their  broad  housings  of  green  and  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  people  on  all  sides,  as  he  passed, 
laid  their  hands  on  their  breasts  and  bowed  low,  which  he  an- 
swered by  slowly  lifting  his  hand.  It  was  a  simple  motion,  but 
nothing  could  have  been  more  calm  and  majestic.     ^OOglt 
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On  another  occasion,  I  met  a  bridal  procession  in  the  streets 
of  BooLJc.  Three  musicians,  playing  on  piercing  flutes,  head' 
ed  the  march,  followed  by  the  parents  of  the  bride,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  her  maids,  walked  under  a  crimson  canopy.  She 
was  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  a  red  robe,  over  which  la 
gilded  diadem  was  fastened  around  her  head.  A  large  crowd 
9f  friends  and  relatives  closed  the  procession,  close  behind 
which  followed  another,  of  rery  different  character.  The  chief 
actors  were  four  boys,  of  five  or  six  years  old,  on  their  way  to 
be  circumcised.  Each  was  mounted  on  a  handsome  horse,  and 
"^re  the  gala  garments  of  a  full-grown  man,  in  which  their  little 
bodies  were  entirely  lost.  The  proud  parents  marched  by  their 
sides,  supporting  them,  and  occasionally  holding  to  their  lips 
bottles  of  milk  and  sherbet.  One  was  a  jet  black  Nubian,  who 
seemed  partioolarly  delighted  with  his  situation,  and  grinned  on 
all  sides  as  he  passed  along.  This  procession  was  headed  by 
a  buffoon,  who  carried  a  laugh  with  him  which  opened  a  ready 
passage  through  the  crowd.  A  man  followed  balancing  on  his 
chin  a  long  pole  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.  He  came  to 
me  for  backsheesh.  His  success  brought  me  two  swordsmen 
out  of  the  procession,  who  cut  at  each  other  with  scimitars  and 
caught  the  blows  on  their.shields.  The  coolness,  swiftness  and 
skill  with  which  they  parried  the  strokes  was  really  admirable, 
and  the  concluding  flourish  was  a  masterpiece.  One  of  them, 
striking  with  the  full  sweep  of  his  arm,  aimed  directly  at  the 
face  of  the  other,  as  if  to  divide  his  head  into  two  parts ;  but, 
without  making  a  pause,  the  glittering  weapon  turned,  and 
sliced  the  air  within  half  an  inch  of  his  eyes.  The  man  neither 
winked  nor  moved  a  musde  of  his  face,  but  after  the  scimitar 
Lad  passed,  dashed  it  np  with  his  shield,  which  he  then  reversed, 
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and  dropping  on  one  knee,  held  to  me  for  backfiheosh.  After 
these  came  a  Ciimel,  'with  a  toft  of  ostrich  feathers  on  his  head 
and  a  boy  on  his  back,  who  pomided  vigorously  on  two  wooden 
drums  with  one  hand,  while  he  stretched  the  other  down  to  me 
for  backsheesh.  Luckily  the  little  candidates  for  circumci- 
sion were  too  busily  engaged  with  their  milk  bottles  and  sugar- 
plums, to  join  in  the  universal  cry. 

I  had  little  time  to  devote  to  the  sights  of  Cairo,  and  was 
obliged  to  omit  the  excursions  to  the  Petrified  Forest,  to  Helio- 
polis  and  Old  Cairo,  until  my  return.  Besides  the  city  itself, 
which  was  always  full  of  interest,  I  saw  little  else  except  the 
Citadel  and  the  Island  of  Rhoda.  We  took  the  early  mormng 
for  our  ride  to  the  former  place,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  our  view  of  the  Nile-plain  unobscured  by  the  mists  cus- 
tomary at  this  season.  The  morning  light  is  most«favorable  to 
the  landscape,  which  lies  wholly  to  the  westward.  The  shad- 
ows of  the  Citadel  and  the  crests  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  then 
lie  broad  and  cool  over  the  city,  but  do  not  touch  its  minarets, 
which  glitter  in  the  air  like  shafts  of  white  and  rosy  fiame. 
The  populace  is  up  and  stirring,  and  you  can  hear  the  cries  of 
the  donkcymen  and  water-carriers  from  under  the  sycamores  and 
acacias  that  shade  the  road  to  Boulak.  Over  the  rich  palm- 
gardens,  the  blue  streak  of  the  river  and  the  plain  beyond,  you 
see  the  phantoms  of  two  pyramids  in  the  haze  which  still  cui- 
tains  the  Libyan  Desert.  Northward,  beyond  the  parks  and 
palaces  of  Shoobra,  the  Nile  stretches  his  two  great  arms  to- 
ward the  sea,  dotted,  far  into  the  distance,  with  sails  that  flash 
in  the  sun.  From  no  other  point,  and  at  no  other  time,  ia 
Cairo  so  grand  and  beautiful 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Citadel  is  the  Bir  Yaussef-^^o^ 
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0^h'0  Well — ta  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs^  not  frcmi  the  vir- 
Utonfi  Hebiewy  bat  from  Sultan  Saladin,  who  dug  it  out  and 
pat  it  in  operation.  The  well  itself  dates  from  the  old  Egyp- 
tian time,  but  was  filled  with  sand  and  entirely  lost  for  many 
centuries.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  shaft,  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  A 
winding  gallery,  lighted  from  the  shaft,  extends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  first  division,  where,  in  a  chamber  out  in  the  rook,  a 
mule  turns  the  large  wheel  which  brings  up  a  continual  string 
of  budcets  from  the  fountain  below.  The  water  is  poured  into 
a  spacious  basin,  and  carried  thence  to  the  top  by  another 
string  of  buckets  set  in  motion  at  the  surface.  Attended  by 
two  Arabs  with  torches,  we  made  the  descent  of  the  first  shaft 
and  took  a  drink  of  the  fresh,  oool  fluid.  This  well,  and  the 
spot  where  the  Mameluke  Emin  Bey  jumped  his  horse  over 
the  wall  and  escaped  the  massacre  of  his  comrades,  are  the 
only  interesting  historical  points  about  the  Oitadel ;  and  the 
new  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali,  which  overlooks  the  city  from 
the  most  projecting  platform  of  the  fortifications^  is  the  only 
part  whidi  has  any  claim  to  architeotural  beauty.  Although 
it  has  been  in  process  of  erection  for  many  years,  this  mosque 
is  not  nearly  completed  internally.  The  exterior  is  finished, 
and  its  large,  white,  depressed  dome,  flanked  by  minarets  so 
tall  and  reed-like  that  they  seem  ready  to  bend  with  every 
breeze,  is  the  first  signal  of  Oairo  to  travellers  coming  up  or 
down  the  Nile.  The  interior  walls  are  lined  throughout  with 
oriental  alabaster,  stained  with  the  orange  flush  of  Egyptian 
soBsets,  and  the  three  domes  blaze  with  elaborate  arabesques 
of  green,  blue,  crimson  and  gold.  In  a  temporary  chamber, 
fitted  up  in  one  comer,  rests  the  coffin  of  Mohammed  Ali,  cov- 
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ored  with  a  heavy  yelvet  pall,  and  under  the  marble  aroheB  be- 
:bre  it,  a  eompany  of  priests,  squatted  on  the  green  carpet  cot- 
ering  the  floor,  bow  their  heads  continaallj  and  reeite  prayers 
or  fragments  of  the  Koran.^ 

Before  descending  into  the  city,  I  rode  a  little  way  into 
the  Desert  to  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  on  the  road  to  Sues. 
They  consist  mostly  of  stone  canopies  raised  on  pillars,  with 
mosques  or  oratories  attached  to  them,  exhibiting  considerable 
variety  in  their  design,  but  are  more  curious  than  impressive. 
The  track  in  the  sand  made  by  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  the 
overland  passengers  to  Sues,  had  far  more  real  interest  in  my 
eyes.  The  pilgrims  are  fewer,  and  the  passengers  more  nu- 
merous, with  each  successive  year.  English-built  omnibuses, 
whirled  along  by  galloping  post-horses,  scatter  the  sand,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  herbless  Desert,  the  travellers  regale  them- 
selves with  beefsteak  and  ale,  and  growl  if  the  accustomed 
Cheshire  is  found  wanting.  At  this  rate,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  there  is  a  telegraph-station  in  Mecca,  and  the  operator 
explodes  with  his  wire  a  cannon  on  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  to 
announce  that  the  prayers  on  Mount  Arafat  have  commenced  ? 

The  Island  of  Rhoda,  which  I  visited  on  a  soft,  golden 
afternoon,  is  but  a  reminiscence  of  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Since  Ibrahim  Pasha's  death  it  has  been  wholly  neglect- 
ed, and  though  we  found  a  few  gardeners  at  work,  digging  up 
the  sodden  flower-beds  and  clipping  the  rank  myrtle  hedges, 
they  only  served  to  make  the  neglect  more  palpable.  During 
the  recent  inundation,  the  Nile  had  risen  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  covering  the  whole  island,  and  the  soil  was  still  soft 
and  clammy.  Nearly  all  the  growths  of  the  tropics  are  nur- 
tured here ;  the  coffee,  the  Indian  fig,  the  mango,  and  other 
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Uees  alternate  with  the  palm,  orange,  acacia,  and  the  yellow 
mimosa,  whose  blof^soms  make  the  isle  fragrant.  I  gathered 
a  bonch  of  roses  and  jasmine-flowers  from  the  nnpruned  vines. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  an  artificial  grotto  lined  with 
shells,  many  of  which  have  been  broken  off  and  carried  away 
by  ridieulons  tourists.  There  is  no  limit  to  human  silliness, 
as  I  have  wisoly  concluded,  after  seeing  Pompey's  Pillar  dis- 
figured by  "  Isaac  Jones  "  (or  some  equally  classic  name),  in 
capitals  of  black  paint,  a  yard  long,  and  finding  ^^  Jenny  Lind  ^* 
equally  prominent  on  the  topmost  stone  of  the  great  Pyramid. 
(Of  course,  the  enthusiastic  artist  chiselled  his  own  name  be- 
side hers.)  A  mallet  and  chisel  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
outfits  of  English  and  American  travellers,  and  to  judge  from 
the  frequency  of  certain  names,  and  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
their  inscription,  the  owners  must  have  spent  the  most  of  their 
time  m  Upper  Egypt,  in  leaving  records  of  thwr  vulgar  vanity. 
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CHAPTEE    IT. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  JOURNEY  INTO  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

KMMsity  of  Jjbvring  Immediattfy^Eagnglng  a  Boat— Tbo  DngomeiH^clunet  ol 
Baldi— Funds— Infonnatton—Procnring  an  Outfit— Preparing  for  the  Deeert— Tb« 
LuGlcy  Day— Exertions  to  Leave— Off ! 

I  DEVOTED  bnt  little  time  to  seeing  Cairo,  for  the  travelling 
season  had  arrived,  and  a  speedy  depaarture  from  Cairo  was 
absolatelj  necessary.  The  trip  to  Khartoum  occupies  at  least 
two  months,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  remain  there  later  than  the 
first  of  March,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  rainy  season, 
which  is  very  unhealthy  for  strangers.  Dr.  Eoioblecher,  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Yicar  for  Central  Africa,  had  left  about  a 
month  previous,  on  his  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile.  I  therefore  went  zealously  to  work,  and  in  five  days  my 
preparations  were  nearly  completed.  I  prevailed  upon  the 
European  of  our  triad,  who  had  intended  proceeding  no  further 
than  Cairo,  to  join  me  for  the  voyage  to  Assouan,  on  the  Nubi- 
an frontier,  and  our  first  care  was  to  engage  a  good  dahdbiyihy 
or  Nile-boat.  This  arrangement  gave  me  great  joy,  for  no- 
where is  a  congenial  comrade  so  desirable  as  on  the  Nile.  My 
friend  appreciated  the  river,  and  without  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Thebes,  Ombos  and  Phil®,  would  have  cheerfully  borne  all 
the  inconveniences  and  delays  of  the  journey,  for  the  Nile's 
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sake  alone.  Commend  me  to  sach  a  man,  for  of  the  hundreds 
of  tourists  who  visit  the  East,  there  are  few  such  I  On  mj  ar- 
rival, I  had  found  that  the  rumors  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
respecting  the  number  of  travellers  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
boats,  were  partially  true.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  boats  had 
left  for  Upper  Egjpt,  but  the  price  had  been  raised  in  antici- 
pation. The  ship  carpenters  and  painters  were  busily  employ- 
ed all  along  the  8h<»re  at  Bonlak,  in  renovating  the  old  barks 
or  building  new  ones,  and  the  Beys  and  Pashas  who  owned  the 
eraft  were  anticipating  a  good  harvest.  Some  travellers  paid 
forty-five  pounds  a  month  for  their  vessels,  but  I  found  little 
cUfficulty  in  getting  a  large  and  convenient  boat,  for  two  per- 
sons, at  twenty  pounds  a  month.  This  price,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, includes  the  services  of  t^  men,  who  find  their  own 
provisions,  and  only  receive  a  gratuity  in  case  of  good  behavior. 
The  American  Consul,  Mr.  Kahil,  had  kindly  obtained  for  me 
the  promise  of  a  bark  from  Ismail  Pasha,  before  our  arrival-->^ 
a  superb  vessel,  furnished  with  beds,  tables,  chairs  and  divans, 
in  a  very  handsome  style — which  was  offered  at  thirty  pounds 
a  month,  but  it  was  much  larger  jthan  we  needed.  In  the 
course  of  my  inspection  of  the  fleet  of  barks  at  Boulak,  I  found 
several  which  might  be  had  at  fifteen,  and  seventeen  pounds 
a  month,  but  they  were  old,  inconvenient,  and  full  of  vermin. 
Our  boat,  which  I  named  the  Cleopatra,  had  been  newly  cleansed 
and  painted,  and  contained,  besides  a  spacious  cabin,*  with 
beds  and  divans,  a  sort  of  portico  on  the  outside,  with  cush- 
ioned seats,  where  we  proposed  to  sit  during  the  balmy  twi* 
lights,  and  smoke  our  shebooks. 

Without  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Arabic,  a  dragoman  is 
indi^nsable.     The  few  phrases  I  had  picked  up,  on  the  way 
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from  Alexandria,  availed  me  little,  and  wonid  have  been  use- 
less in  Nubia,  where  either  the  Berberi  language,  or  a  difiPerent 
Arabic  dialect  is  spoken ;  and  I  therefore  engaged  a  dragoman 
for  the  journey.  This  class  of  persons  always  swarm  in  Cairo, 
and  I  had  not  been  there  a  day  before  I  was  visited  by  half  a 
dozen,  who  were  anxious  to  make  the  trip  to  Khartoum.  How 
they  knew  I  was  going  there,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  I  found 
that  they  knew  the  plans  of  every  traveller  in  Cairo  as  welL 
I  endeavored  to  find  one  who  had  already  made  the  journey, 
but  of  all  who  presented  themselves,  only  two  had  been  &rther 
than  the  second  Cataract.  One  of  these  was  a  Nubian,  who 
had  made  a  trip  with  the  Sennaar  merchants,  as  far  as  Shendy, 
in  Ethiopia;  but  he  had  a  sinister,  treacherous  face,  and  I  re- 
fused him  at  once.  The  other  was  an  old  man,  named  Suley- 
man  Ali,  who  had  been  for  three  years  a  servant  of  Chanipol- 
lion,  whose  certificate  of  his  faithfulness  and  honesty  he  pro- 
duced. 

He  had  been  three  years  in  Sennaar,  and  in  addition  to 
Italian,  (the  only  Frank  tongue  he  knew),  spoke  several 
Ethiopian  dialects.  He  was  a  fine,  venerable  figure,  with  an 
honest  face,  and  I  had  almost  decided  to  take  him,  when  I 
learned  that  he,was  in  feeble  health  and  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  I  finally  made  choice 
of  a  dark  Egyptian,  born  in  the  valley  of  Thebes.  He  was  call- 
ed Aohmet  el  Sai'di,  or  Achmet  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  when  a  boy 
had  been  for  several  years  a  servant  in  the  house  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  at  Alexandria.  He  spoke  English  fluently,  as  well 
as  a  little  Italian  and  Turkish.  I  was  first  attracted  to  him  by 
his  bold,  manly  face,  and  finding  that  his  recommendations  wero 
excellent,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  spirit,  courage  and  address 
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to  seire  qb  both  in  oaae  of  peril,  I  engaged  him,  notwithstand- 
iBg  he  had  iiejer  travelled  beyond  Wadi  Haifa  (the  Seeond 
Cataraet).  I  judged,  however,  that  I  was  quite  as  familiar 
with  the  ge<^^phy  of  Central  Africa  as  any  dragoman  I  could 
procure,  and  that,  in  any  case,  I  should  find  it  best  to  form  my 
0wn  plans  and  choose  my  own  paths.  How  Uix  I  was  justified 
in  my  ch<»ce,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  double  outfit — for  the  Nile 
and  the  Desert — and  herein  Achmet,  who  had  twice  made  the 
journey  to  Mount  Smai  and  Petra,  rendered  me  good  service. 
I  had  some  general  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary,  but  with- 
out the  advantage  of  his  practical  experience,  should  have  been 
very  imperfectly  prepared.  As  it  was,  many  things  were  for- 
gotten in  the  haste  of  departure,  the  need  of  which  I  felt  when 
it  was  too  late  to  procure  them.  I  had  been  prudent  enough, 
when  in  Vienna,  to  provide  myself  with  Beighaus's  great  map 
of  Arabia  and  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile,  which,  with  a  stray  vol- 
ume of  Busseggw,  were  my  only  guides.  In  Khartoum,  after- 
wards, I  stumbled  upon  a  copy  of  Hoskins^s  Ethiopia.  The 
greater  part  of  my  funds  I  changed  into  Egyptian  silver  medr 
jidSf  coUmnaii^  or  Spanish  pillar-dollars,  and  the  Austrian 
dollar  of  Maria  Theresa,  all  of  which  are  current  as  far  as  Sen- 
naar  and  Abyssinia.  I  also  procured  five  hundred  piastres  in 
copper  pieces  of  five  parAs  (about  half  a  cent)  each,  which  were 
contained  in  a  large  palm-basket,  and  made  nearly  an  ass's 
load.  In  addition  to  these  supplies,  I  obtained  from  an  Arme- 
nian merdbant  a  letter  of  credit  on  his  brother  in  Khartoum,  for 
two  thousand  piastres,  on  which,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent.  I  en- 
deavored, but  in  vain,  to  procure  some  information  relative  to 
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the  ooBt  of  traTellmg  in  Nubia  and  the  countries  beyond.  The 
Frank  merohants  knew  nothing,  except  that  the  expenses  were 
tast,  and  predicted  that  the  sum  I  took  would  prove  insd&cient 
and  that  I  should  certainly  become  involTed  in  great  difficuir 
ties  and  embarrassments.  The  native  merchants  who  had  made 
the  journey  were  all  jealous  of  a  foreign  laraveller  attempting 
to  penetrate  into  their  peculiar  domain,  and  gave  me  no  satis* 
footory  information,  while  to  the  imagination  of  the  Cairenes, 
Sennaar  is  the  utmost  verge  of  the  world,  and  he  who  has  been 
liiere  and  returned  in  safety,  enjoys  the  special  protection  of 
Allah.  Even  Achmet,  although  he  showed  no  signs  of  fear, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  accompany  me,  informed  his  family  and 
firiends  that  we  were  gpmg  no  further  than  Wadi  Haifa,  for  he 
said  they  would  certainly  detain  hhn  by  force,  should  they 
learn  the  truth. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  firman  from  Abbas 
Pasha,  which  might  readily  h|ive  been  procured.  The  Ameri- 
can, English"  and  Austrian  Consuls  kindly  gave  me  letters  to 
the  principal  Consular  agents  and  merohants  in  Khartoum,  be- 
sides which,  Achmet  professed  to  have  some  acquaintance  with 
Lattif  Pasha,  who  was  then  Pasha  of  Soudan.  To  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Murray,  the  English  Consul-General,  and  Mr.  Constantino 
Kahil,  the  American  Yioe-Consul  at  Cairo,  I  was  especially 
indebted  for  favors.  The  former  intrusted  me  with  despatches 
for  Khartoum  and  Obeid,  in  Kordofan,  and  the  latter  furnished 
me  with  letters  to  ^e  Governors  of  Thebes,  Assouan  and  Ko* 
rosko,  ashing  the  latter  to  insure  my  safety  on  the  journey 
through  the  Nubian  Desert.  Thus  prepared,  I  anticipated  no 
further  trouble  on  the  road  than  from  hard-trotting  camels, 
Hand,  brackish  water,  and  the  like  privations,  which  are  easily 
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Tbe  fdrnifihii]^  of  a  Nile-boat  reqniiM  eonsidarable  know* 
kdge  of  housekeeping.  The  number  of  muU  articlee  required 
for  this  floating  epeek  of  oiYilixation  in  a  ooontrj  of  barbarian!, 
is  awaiing  to  a  bachekMr.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  art  <tf  cook- 
ing needed  such  a  variety  of  tools  and  applianoes,  and  for  the 
fint  time  in  my  life,  oonoeired  aome  reepeot  for  the  &me  of  Ude 
and^Soyec  There  are  frying-pans  and  steir-paas;  coffee-pots 
and  tea-pots ;  knives,  forks,  spoons»  towels,  eups,  ladies  and 
boxes ;  batter,  lard,  flour,  rice,  macaroni,  oil,  vinegar,  mus- 
terd  and  pepper;  and  no  end  to  the  groceries.  We  must  have 
a  table  and  chairs,  quilts  and  pillows,  mats,  carpets  and  nap- 
kini^  and  many  other  articles  which  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  without  the  help  of  Achmet  and  of  M.  Pini,  who 
Iceeps  a  general  dep6t  <^  supplies.  His  printed  lists,  in  four 
languages,  lighten  the  traveller's  labor  very  greatly.  Sis  ex- 
perienoe  in  regard  to  the  quantity  required,  is  also  of  much 
service;  otherwise  an  inexperienced  person  would  not  know 
whether  to  take  twelve  or  fifty  pounds  of  rice,  nor  how  much 
«ugar  belonged  to  so  much  coffee.  The  expense  of  our  outfit, 
including  bread,  fowls,  mutton,  ohareoal,  and  every  other 
requisite,  was  about  two  thousand  piastres — a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  calculation  was  made  fbr  one 
month^s  provisions  for  two  persona 

For  my  further  journey  after  leaving  the  Nile,  I  was 
recommended  to  take^a  large  supply,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
and  expense  of  many  articles  in  Upper  Nubia  and  Sennaar.  I 
therefore  purchased  sufficient  tea,  coffee,  flour,  rice,  biscuits, 
flugar,  macaroni  and  dried  fruit  to  last  me  two  months,  besido 
a  complete  canteen^  or  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  life  in 
the  desert    I  took  an  extra  quantity  of  gunpowder,  tobacco 
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and  coffee,  for  presents  to  iiie  Arab  aheklis.  The  entire  cost 
of  ihia  outfit  was  aboat  nine  hundred  piastres.  In  addition,  I 
procnred  a  good  Torkirii  tent  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pias- 
tres, to  whioh  I  added  a  supply  of  tent-pins,  Lmtem-poles,  wa- 
ter-sidns,  and  leathern  water-flasks,  all  these  artieles  being  pro- 
cored  to  better  advantage  in  Cairo.  I  did  not  propose  adopt- 
ing the  Egyptian  costume  nntil  I  had  made  some  progress  in 
the  langoage,  and  therefore  contented  myself  with  purchasing 
a  hommis  of  camel's  hair,  a  sabre,  a  broad  shawl  of  Tripoli 
silk,  for  the  waist,  and  shoes  of  white  leather,  which  are  very 
cool  and  comfortable.  I  also  followed  the  custom  of  the  Euro- 
pean residents,  in  having  my  hair  shorn  close  to  the  head,  and 
wearing  a  white  cotton  skull-cap.  Over  this  was  drawn  the 
red  tarboosh,  or  fez,  and  as  a  protection  against  the  sun,  I 
bound  a  large  white  shawl  around  it,  whidi  was  my  first  les- 
son in  turban-making. 

Aduuet,  influenced  by  a  superstition  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  East,  begged  me  to  hasten  our  preparations,  in  order 
that  we  might  leave  Boulak  on  Monday,  which  day,  he  averred, 
was  the  luckiest  in  the  week,  and  would  render  our  jouroey 
prosperous  from  beginning  to  end.  Knowing  from  experieiftse 
that  half  the  success  of  the  journey  is  in  the  start,  and  believ- 
ing that  it  is  better  to  have  superstition  with  you  than  agaiosi 
you,  I  determined  to  gratify  him.  He  was  as  zealous  as  I 
could  wish,  and  we  rested  not  from  morning  to  night,  until  at 
last,  from  the  sjMrit  with  which  we  labored,  it  seemed  almost  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  that  the  boat  should  leave  on  Mon- 
day. I  had  a  clause  inserted  in  our  written  contract  with  the 
captain,  that  he  should  forfeit  a  day's  rent,  in  case  he  was  not 
ready  at  Hifi  appointed  hour ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  precaution^ 
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Aofamety  who  well  knevr  tlie  indiftrence  of  the  Arab  natarei 
was  consfcantly  on  his  track.  Two  or  thr^e  times  a  day  he 
galloped  to  Bonlak,  to  hasten  the  enlistment  of  the  men,  the 
baking  of  bread  for  the  voyage,  the  inrbishing  of  the  cabin, 
and  the  OTerhanling  of  the  sails,  oars  and  rigging.  My  Euro- 
pean friends  in  Cairo  smiled  at  oar  display  of  aetivity,  saying 
that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  known,  as  a  boat  sailing  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  that  I  was  fatiguing  myuelf  to  no 
purpose. 

Monday  (Nov.  17th)  came,  and  the  Egyptian  oook^  Sap 
lame,  whom  we  had  engaged  for  the  Nile  voyage,  was  de- 
iqpatched  to  the  markets  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  fowls,  eggs,  but- 
ter and  vegetables  My  letters  home — ^the  last  I  expected 
to  send,  for  months  to  come — ^were  committed  to  the  Post 
Office,  and  after  an  early  dinner,  we  saw  oof- baggage  and 
stores  laden  upon  carts  and  started  for  Boulak,  under  Ach- 
met's  guidance.  We  took  leave  of  the  few  friends  we  had 
made  in  Cairo,  and  followed.  The  Cleopatra  was  still  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  dahdbvyehs^  but  the  American  flag, 
hoisted  at  the  peak  of  her  little  mizsenmast,  was  our  "  cornet," 
proclaiming  departure.  We  found  Aohmet  unjacketed  and 
unturbaned,  stowing  away  the  stores,  with  one  eye  on  the 
rus,  and  another  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  on  each  of  the  tardy 
sailors.  There  was  still  charcoal  to  be  bought,  and  hois  gras 
for  kindling  fires,  and  clubs  for  the  men,  to  prevent  invasions 
from  the  shore,  with  many  more  of  those  wants  which  are 
never  remembered  until  the  last  moment  The  afternoon  wore 
away;  the  shadows  of  the  feathery  date-trees  on  the  island 
of  Bhoda  stretched  long  and  cool  across  the  Nile ;  but  before 
the  sun  had  touched  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids,  we  had  squeezed 
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oat  from  the  diipping  of  Bonkk,  and  wero  slowly  working  xxp 
the  Nile  before  a  light  wind,  while  our  boatmen  thumped  the 
tarabookay  and  «ang  their  wild  Arab  songs  of  deporture.  The 
rius  came  up  to  know  whether  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  contract, 
and  Achmet  with  a  eheerfnl  faoe,  turned  to  me  and  said: 
'  Praised  be  Allah,  master  t  we  shall  have  a  lucky  joorbey.'* 
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HowllBg  I>ervi8h«»— A  Chicken  Fftctory-^BAde  to  tfa«  Pyramids— <^iuffrel  with  tbo 
Arabs— The  Afloent— View  firom  tho  Summit— BaeluheeA—Effeet  of  Pyramid - 
cHmbiDg-The  Sphinx— Pli^iog  the  Oadl— We  obtain  Joadoe— Ylalt  to  Sakkara 
and  tbo  Mummy  Pits— The  Ezhumatioa  of  Memphis— Interview  with  M.  Marietto 
-Account  of  his  Disooverles— Statue  of  XCemeses  IL— Return  to  the  Nile. 

\**  And  Morning  opes  in  haste  her  lids, 
To^aze  upon  too  Pyramids."^ — £mkssov. 

Wb  went  no  further  than  the  village  of  Gizeh,  three  or  four 
milefl  above  Cairo,  on  the  first  evening,  having  engaged  our 
donkeys  and  their  drivers  to  meet  us  there  and  convey  us  to 
the  Pyramids  on  the  following  morning.  About  dusk,  the  rais 
moored  our  boat  to  the  bank,  beside  a  College  of  dervishes, 
whose  unearthly  chants,  choruses  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 

prolonged  far  into  the  night.    Their  wild  cries,  and  d^ 
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noionoufl  bass  bowlings  so  filled  our  ears  tbat  we  could  not 
cboose  but  listen,  and,  in  spite  of  our  fatigue,  sleep  was  impos- 
sible. After  performing  for  several  bours,  tbej  gradually 
ceased,  tbrougb  sbeer  exbaustion,  thougb  tbere  was  one  tougb 
old  dervisb,  wbo  continued  to  gasp  out,  ^^  Allah!  Allah /^' 
witb  suob  a  spasmodic  energy,  that  I  sui^^ected  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  involuntary  action  of  his  larynx,  and  tbat  be 
could  not  have  stopped,  even  bad  be  been  so  minded. 

When  we  threw  open  the  latticed  blinds  of  our  cabin,  be> 
fore  sunrise,  the  next  morning,  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the 
air  gave  rise  to  an  amusing  optical  delusion  on  the  part  of  my 
friend.  ^^  See  tbat  wall ! "  said  he,  pointing  to  a  space  be- 
tween two  white  houses ;  "  what  a  brilliant  color  it  is  painted, 
and  how  those '  palms  and  these  white  bouses  are  relieved 
against  it!"  He  was  obliged  to  look  twice  before  he  per- 
ceived that  what  be  had  taken  for  a  wall  close  at  hand,  was 
really  the  ekj,  and  rested  upon  a  far-off  horizon.  Our  don- 
keys were  in  readiness  on  the  bank,  and  I  bestrode  the  same 
faithful  little  gray  who  had  for  three  days  carried  me  through 
the  bazaars  of  Cairo.  We  left  orders  for  the  rais  to  go  on  to 
Bedraoheyn,  a  village  near  the  supposed  site  of  Memphis,  and 
taking  Achmet  with  us,  rode  off  gayly  among  the  mud  hovels 
and  under  the  date-trees  of  Oizeh,  on  our  way  to  the  Pyramids. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  vUlage,  we  entered  one  of  the  large 
chicken-hatching  establishments  for  which  the  place  is  famed, 
but  found  it  empty.  We  disturbed  a  numerous  family  of  Fel- 
lahs, couched  together  on  the  clay  floor,  crept  on  our  hands 
and  knees  through  two  small  holes  and  inspected  sundry  ovens 
covered  with  a  layer  of  chaff,  and  redolent  of  a  mild,  moist 
heat  and  a  feathery  smell.     The  owner  informed  us  that  for 
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t2ie  first  four  or  fivo  days  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  smoke  as 
well  as  heaty  and  that  when  the  birds  began  to  pick  the  shell, 
which  generally  took  place  in  fifteen  days,  they  were  placed  in 
another  oven  and  carefully  accouched. 

The  rising  sun  shone  redly  on  the  Pyramids,  as  we  rode 
oat  on  the  broad  harvest  land  of  the  Nile.  The  black, 
unctuous  loam  was  still  too  moist  firom  the  inundation  to  be 
ploughed,  except  in  spots,  here  and  there,  bat  even  where  the 
water  had  scarce  eyaporated,  millions  of  germs  were  pushmg 
their  slender  blades  up  to  the  sunshine.  In  that  prolific  soil, 
the  growth  of  grain  is  visible  from  day  to  day.  The  FeUahs 
were  at  work  on  all  sides,  preparing  for  planting,  and  the  un- 
gainly bufialoes  drew  their  long  ploughs  slowly  through  the  soiL 
Where  freshly  turned,  the  earth  had  a  rich,'  soft  lustre,  like 
dark-brown  velvet,  beside  which  the  fields  of  young  wheat, 
beans  and  lentils,  glittered  with  the  most  brilliant  green. 
The  larks  sang  in  the  air  and  flocks  of  white  pigeons  clustered 
like  blossoms  on  the  tops  of  the  sycamores.  There,  in  Novem«> 
ber,  it  was  the  freshest  and  most  animating  picture  of  Spring. 
The  direct  road  to  the  Pyramids  was  impassable,  on  account 
of  the  water,  and  we  rode  along  the  top  of  a  dyke,  intersected 
by  canals,  to  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert — a  distance  of 
nearly  ten  miles.  The  ruptures  in  the  dyke  obliged  us  occa- 
sionally to  dismount,  and  at  the  last  canal,  which  outs  off  the 
advancing  sands  from  the  bounteous  plain  on  the  other  side, 
our  donkeys  were  made  to  swim,  while  we  were  carried  across 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  naked  Arabs.  They  had  run  out  in 
advance  to  meet  us,  hailing  us  with  many  English  and  French 
phrases,  while  half  a  dozen  boys,  with  earthen  bottles  which 
they  had  just  filled  from  the  slimy  canal,  crowded  after  them, 
3* 
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insistiDg,  in  verj  good  English,  that  we  shoald  drink  at  onoe 
and  take  them  with  ns  to  the  Pyramid& 

Oar  donkeys'  hoofii  now  sank  deep  in  the  Libjan  sands, 
and  we  looked  up  to  the  great  stone-piles  of  Oheops,  Ce« 
phrenes  and  Myoerinns,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant 
Our  sunrise  view  of  tho  Pyramids  on  leaving  Gizeh,  was  suffi- 
cient, had  I  gone  no  farther,  and  I  approaehed  them,  without 
the  violent  emotion  which  sentimental  travellers  experience, 
but  with  a  quiet  feeling  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
form  of  the  pyramid  is  so  simple  and  complete,  that  nothing  is 
left  to  the  imagination.  Those  vast,  yellowiiBh-gray  masses, 
whose  feet  are  wrapped  lA  tho  silent  sacd,  and  whose  tope  lean 
against  the  serene  blue  heaven,  enter  the  mind  and  remain  in 
the  memory  with  no  shock  of  surprise,  no  stir  of  unexpected 
admiration.  The  impression  they  give  and  leave,  is  calm, 
grand  and  enduring  as  themselves. 

The  sun  glared  hot  on  the  sand  as  we  toiled  up  the  ascent 
to  the  base  of  Cheops,  whose  sharp  comers  were  now  broken 
into  rigzags  by  the  layers  of  stone.  As  we  dismounted  in  his 
shadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  path  which  leads  up  to  the  entrance, 
on  the  northern  side,  a  dozen  Arabs  beset  us.  They  belonged 
to  the  regular  herd  who  have  the  Pyramids  in  charge,  and  are 
so  renowned  for  their  impudence  that  it  is  customary  to  employ 
the  janissary  of  some  Consulate  in  Cairo,  as  a  protection.  Be- 
fore leaving  Gizeh  I  gave  Achmet  my  sabre,  which  I  thought 
would  be  a  sufficient  show  to  secure  us  from  their  importuni- 
ties. Hpwever,  when  we  had  mounted  to  the  entrance  and 
were  preparing  to  dimb  to  the  summit,  they  demanded  a  dollar 
from  each  for  their  company  on  the  way.  This  was  just  four 
tames  the  usual  fee,  and  we  flatly  refused  the  demand.    My 
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friend  had  in  the  laean  time  beeome  so  giddy  from  the  few  ateps 
he  had  moimted,  that  he  decided  to  return,  and  I  ordered  Aoh- 
met^  who  knew  the  way,  to  go  on  with  me  and  leaTe  the  Arabs 
to  their  howlings.  Their  leader  instantly  q>rang  before  him, 
and  attempted  to  force  him  back.  Thie  was  too  much  for 
Aehmet,  who  thrust  the  man  aside,  whereapon  he  was  instantly 
beset  by  three  or  four,  and  received  seyeral  hard  blows.  The 
Btngf^e  took  place  just  on  the  verge  of  the  stones,  and  he  was 
prudent  enough  to  drag  his  assailants  into  the  <^»en  space  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Pyramid.  My  friend  sprang  towards  the 
group  with  his  cane,  and  I  called  to  the  donkey-driver  to  bring 
up  my  sabre,  but  by  this  time  Aehmet  had  released  himself* 
with  the  loss  of  his  turban. 

The  Arabs,  who  had  threatened  to  treat  us  in  the  same 
manner,  then  reduced  their  demand  to  the  regular  fee  of  five 
piastres  for  each.  I  took  three  of  them  and  commenced  the 
ascent,  leaving  Aehmet  and  my  friend  below.  Two  boys  fol- 
lowed us,  with  bottles  of  water.  At  first,  the  way  seemed 
hazardous,  for  the  ston^  were  covered  with  sand  and  fragments 
which  had  fallen  from  above,  but  after  we  had  mounted  twenty 
courses,  the  hard,  smooth  blocks  of  granite  formed  broader  and 
more  secure  steps.  Two  Arabs  went  before,  one  holding  each 
of  my  hands,  while  the  third  shoved  me  up  from  the  rear. 
The  assistance  thus  rendered  was  not  slight,  for  few  of  the 
stones  are  less  than  four  feet  in  height.  The  water-boys 
scampered  up  beside  us  with  the  agility'of  cats.  Wo  stopped 
a  moment  to  take  breath,  at  a  sort  of  resting-place  half-way 
up— an  opening  in  the  Pyramid,  communicating  with  the 
uppermost  of  the  interior  chambers.  I  had  no  sooner  sat 
down  on  tJie  nearest  stone,  than  the  Arabs  stretched  themselves 
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at  my  feet  and  entertained  me  with  most  absurd  mixture  of 
flattery  and  menace.  One,  patting  the  oalves  of  my  legs,  cried 
oat ;  <<  Oh,  what  fine,  strong  legs !  how  fast  they  came  up : 
nobody  ever  went  up  the  Pyramid  so  fast  I "  while  the  others 
added :  ''  Here  you  most  give  us  backsheesh :  every  body  gives 
OS  a  dollar  here."  Uy  only  answer  was,  to  get  up  and  begin 
climbing,  and  they  did  not  cease  pulling  and  pushing  till  they 
left  me  breathless  on  the  summit  The  whole  ascent  did  not 
occupy  more  than  ten  minutes. 

The  view  from  Cheops  has  been  often  described.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  increased  my  impression  of  the  majesty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Pyramid,  for  that  was  already  complete.  My  eyes 
wandered  off  from  the  courses  of  granite,  broadening  away 
below  my  feet,  to  contemplate  the  glorious  green  of  the  Nile- 
plain,  barred  with  palm-trees  and  divided  by  the  gleaming  flood 
of  the  ancient  river;  the  minarets  of  Cairo;  the  purple  walls 
of  the  far  Arabian  mountains ;  the  Pyramid  groups  of  Sakkara 
and  Dashoor,  overlooking  disinterred  Memphis  in  the  South ; 
and  the  arid  yellow  waves  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which  rolled 
unbroken  to  the  western  sky.  The  clear,  open  heaven  above, 
which  seemed  to  radiate  light  from  its  entire  concave,  clasped 
in  its  embrace  and  harmonized  the  different  features  of  this 
wonderful  landscape.  There  was  too  much  warmth  and  bril- 
liance for  desolation.  Every  thing  was  alive  and  real;  the 
Pyramids  were  not  ruins,  and  the  dead  Pharaohs,  the  worsl^p* 
pers  of  Athor  and  Apis,  did  not  once  enter  my  mind. 

My  wild  attendants  did  not  long  allow  me  to  enjoy  the 
view  quietly.  To  escape  from  their  importunities  for  back- 
sheesh, I  gave  them  two  piastres  in  copper  coin,  which  instantly 
turned  their  flatteries  into  the  most  bitter  complaints.     It  was 
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insulting  to  giye  so  little,  and  they  preferred  having  none ;  if 
I  would  not  giye  a  dollar,  I  might  take  the  money  bacL  I 
took  it  without  more  ado,  and  put  it  into  my  pocket.  This 
rather  sarprised  them,  and  first  one,  and  then  another  came 
to  me  and  begged  to  haye  it  again,  on  his  own  private  account. 
I  threw  the  coins  high  into  the  air,  and  as  they  clattered  down 
on  the  stones,  there  ensned  snch  a  scramble  as  would  have  sent 
any  but  Arabs  over  the  edge  of  the  Pyramid.  We  then  com- 
menced the  descent,  two  seizing  my  hands  as  before,  and  drag- 
ging me  headlong  after  them.  We  went  straight  down  the 
side,  sliding  and  leaping  from  stone  to  stone  without  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  reached  the  base  in  five  or  six  minutes.  I 
was  so  excited  from  the  previous  aggression  of  the  Arabs,  that 
I  neither  felt  fatigue  nor  giddiness  on  the  way  up  and  down, 
and  was  not  aware  how  violent  had  been  my  exertions.  But 
when  I  touched  the  level  sand,  all  my  strength  vanii^ed  in  an 
instant.  A  black  mist  came  over  my  eyes,  and  I  sank  down 
helpless  and  nearly  insensible.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
and  it  was  an  hour  before  I  could  sit  upright  on  my  donkey. 
I  felt  the  Pyramid  in  all  my  bones,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
aftierwards  moved  my  joints  with  as  much  difficulty  as  a  rheu- 
matic patient. 

The  Arabs,  who  at  first  had  threatened  to  kill  Achmet, 
now  came  forward  and  kissed  his  hands,  humbly  entreating 
pardon.  But  his  pride  had  been  too  severely  touched  by  the 
blows  he  had  received,  and  he  repulsed  them,  spitting  upon 
the  ground,  as  the  strongest  mark  of  contempt.  We  consider- 
ed it  due  to  him,  to  ourselves,  and  to  other  travellers  after  us, 
to  represent  the  matter  to  the  Shekh  of  the  Pyramids,  who 
lives  in  a  village  called  Kinnayseh,  a  mile  distant,  and  ordered 
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Aohmet  to  conduct  as  thither.  We  fiist  rode  along  the  base 
of  the  Pyramid  of  Cephxenes,  and  do^m  the  sand  drifts  to  the 
majestic  head  of  the  Sphinx.  I  shaU  not  attempt  to  de8<»rihe 
this  enormous  relic  of  Egyptian  mrt.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
in  the  world.  Those  travellers  who  pronounce  its  featores  to 
be  negro  in  their  character,  are  certainly  very  hasty  in  their 
eoiiclnsion&  That  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  is  phdnly  evident, 
notwithstanding  its  mutibition.  The  type,  however,  is  rather 
fuller  and  broader  than  is  usnal  in  Egyptian  stataes. 

On  reaching  the  village  we  found  that  the  shdch  was  ab- 
sent in  Cairo,  but  were  received  by  his  son,  who,  after  spelling 
out  a  few  words  of  my  Arabic  passport  and  hearing  Achmet's 
relation  of  the  a&ir,  courteously  invited  us  to  his  house.  We 
rode  between  the  mud  huts  to  a  small  court-yard,  where  we 
dismounted.  A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  under  a 
eanopy  of  palm-leaves,  and  the  place  of  honor  was  given  to  us, 
the  young  shekh  seating  himself  on  the  edge,  while  our  don- 
key-drivers, water-boys  and  a  number  of  yillagers,  stood  res- 
pectfully around.  A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to 
the  Pyramids,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  lighted  the  pipe  of 
peace.  The  shekh  promised  to  judge  the  guilty  parties  and 
ounish  them  in  our  presence.  Coffee  was  ordered,  but  as  the 
unlucky  youth  returned  and  indiscreetly  cried  out,  ^^Ma 
feesk  I "  (there  is  none  I)  the  shekh  took  him  by  the  neck, 
and  run  him  out  of  the  court-yard,  threatening  him  with  all 
manner  of  penalties  unless  he  brought  it. 

We  found  ourselves  considered  in  the  light  of  judges,  and 
I  thought  inyoluntarily  of  the  children  playing  Cadi,  in  the 
Arabian  tale.  But  to  play  our  Cadi  with  the  necessary  gravi- 
ty of  countenance  was  a  difficult  matter.    It  was  rather  em* 
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VafTasang  to  ait  ero0»>legged  so  long,  and  to  locdc  so  seyera 
H J  faoe  was  of  the  color  of  a  boiled  lobster,  tram  the  son,  and 
in  order  to  proteet  my  eyes,  I  bad  taken  off  my  oraTat  and 
bound  it  around  the  red  tarboosh.  My  friend  had  swathed  his 
felt  hat  in  like  maimeEr,  and  when  the  shekh  looked  at  ns  from 
tiflM  to  tiiae,  while  Achmet  spoke  of  our  friendship  wilh  all 
the  OoBSuls  in  Gairo^  it  was  almost  too  much  to  enjoy  quietly. 
However,  the  shekh,  who  wore  a  red  oap  and  a  single  cotton 
garment,  treated  ua  with  much  respect.  His  serene,  impart 
tial  demeamnr,  as  he  heard  the  testimony  of  the  various  wit- 
nesses who  were  called  up,  was  most  admirable.  After  half 
an  hour's  delay,  the  messenger  returned,  and  the  guilty  par- 
ties were  brought  into  court,  looking  somewhat  alarmed  and 
very  submissive.  We  identified  the  two  ringleaders,  and  after 
considering  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  shekh  ordered  that 
ihej  should  be  instantly  bastinadoed.  We  decided  between 
ourselves  to  let  the  punishment  commence,  lest  the  matter 
ehould  not  be  considered  sufficiently  serious,  and  then  to  show 
our  mercy  by  pardoning  the  culprits. 

One  of  the  men  was  then  thrown  on  the  ground  and  held 
by  the  head  and  feet,  while  the  shekh  took  a  stout  rod  and 
began  administering  the  blows.  The  victim  had  prepared 
himself  by  giving  his  bomous  a  double  turn  over  his  back,  and 
as  the  end  of  the  rod  struck  the  ground  each  time,  there  was 
much  sound  with  the  veriest  farce  of  punishment.  After  half 
a  dozen  strokes,  he  cried  out,  ^'  ya  sakuim  I "  whereupon  the 
crowd  laughed  heartily,  and  my  friend  ordered  the  shekh  to 
stop.  The  latter  cast  the  rod  at  our  feet,  and  asked  us  to 
fontinue  the  infliction  ourselves,  until  we  were  satisfied.  We 
told  him  and  the  company  in  general,  through  Achmet,  that 
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we  were  ooiivinoed  of  his  readiness  to  punish  imposition ;  that 
we  wished  to  show  the  Arabs  that  they  most  in  future  treat 
travellers  with  respect ;  that  we  should  send  word  of  the  affi&ir 
to  Oairo,  and  they  might  rest  assured  that  a  second  assault 
would  be  more  severely  dealt  with.  Since  this  had  been 
demonstrated,  we  were  willing  that  the  punishment  should  now 
cease,  and  in  conclusion  returned  our  thanks  to  the  shekh,  for 
his  readiness  to  do  us  justice.  This  decision  was  received 
with  great  favor ;  the  two  culprits  came  forward  and  kissed 
our  hands  and  those  of  Achmet,  and  the  villagers  pronounced 
a  unanimous  sentence  of  "  iatb  I "  (good !)  The  indiscreet 
youth  again  appeared,  and  this  time  with  coffee,  of  which  we 
partook  with  much  relish,  for  this  playing  the  Oadi  was  rather 
fiatiguing.  The  shekh  raised  our  hands  to  his  forehead,  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  we  gave  the 
coffee-bearer  a  backsheesh,  dismissed  our  water-boys,  and 
turned  our  donkeys'  heads  toward  Abousir. 

Achmet's  dark  skin  was  pale  from  his  wounded  pride,  and  I 
was  faint  from  pyramid-climbing,  but  a  cold  fowl,  eaten  as  we 
sat  in  the  sun,  on  the  border  of  the  glowing  Desert,  comforted 
us.  The  dominion  of  the  sand  has  here  as  distinct  a  bound 
as  that  of  the  sea ;  there  is  not  thirty  yards  from  the  black, 
pregnant  loam,  to  the  fiery  plain,  where  no  spear  of  grass 
grows.  Our  path  lay  sometimes  on  one  side  of  this  border, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  till 
we  reached  the  ruined  pyramids  of  Abousir,  where  it  turned 
southward  into  the  Desert.  After  seeing  Cheops  and  Oe- 
phrenes,  those  pyramids  are  only  interesting  on  account  of 
their  dilapidated  state  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  forms,  some 
of  their  sides  taking  a  more  obtuse  angle  at  half  their  height. 
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They  are  buried  deep  in  the  sand,  which  has  so  drifted  toward 
the  plain,  that  from  the  broad  hollow  lying  between  them  and 
the  groap  of  Sakkara,  more  than  a  mile  distant,  ever^  sign  of 
vegetation  is  shut  out  Vast,  sloping  causeways  of  masonry 
lead  up  to  two  of  them,  and  a  large  mound,  occupying  the 
BpBce  between,  suggests  the  idea  that  a  temple  formerly  stood 
there.  The  whole  of  the  desert  promontory,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  gradually  blown  out  on  the  plain,  £rom  the  hills  in 
the  rear,  exhibits  traces  here  and  there  of  ruins  beneath  the 
surface.  Uy  friend  and  I,  as  we  walked  over  the  hot  sand, 
before  our  panting  donkeys,  came  instinctively  to  the  same 
conclusion — ^that  a  large  city  must  hare  once  occupied  the 
space  between,  and  to  the  southward  of,  the  two  groups  of 
pyramids.  It  is  not  often  that  amateur  antiquarians  find  such 
sudden  and  triumphant  confirmation  of  their  conjectures,  as 
we  did. 

On  the  way,  Achmet  had  told  us  of  a  Frenchman  who  had 
been  all  summer  diggmg  in  the  sand,  near  Sakkara.  After  we 
had  crawled  into  the  subterranean  d^p6t  of  mmnmied  ibises, 
and  nearly  choked  ourselves  with  dust  in  trying  to  find  a  pot 
not  broken  open ;  and  after  one  of  our  donkeymcn  went  into  a 
human  mununy  pit  and  brought  out  the  feet  and  legs  of  some 
withered  old  Egyptian,  we  saw  before  us  the  residence  of  this 
Frenchman.;  a  mud  hut  on  a  high  sand-bank.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate building,  for  nearly  all  the  front  wall  had  tumbled 
down,  revealing  the  contents  of  his  kitchen.  Ono  or  two 
Arabs  loitered  about,  but  a  large  number  were  employed  at 
the  end  of  a  long  trench  which  extended  to  the  hills. 

Before  reaching  the  house  a  number  of  deep  pits  barred 
our  path,  and  the  loose  sand,  stirred  by  our  feet,  slid  back  into 
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the  bottom,  as  if  eager  to  hide  the  wonders  they  disclose^ 
PavementB,  fresh  as  when  first  liud ;  basemest-walls  of  white 
marble,  steps,  doorways,  pedestals  and  fragments  of  pillars 
glittered  in  the  sun,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  beheld  them  again.  I  slid  down  the  side  at 
the  pit  and  walked  in  the  streets  of  Memphis.  The  pavement 
of  bitumen,  which  once  corered  the  stone  Mocks,  apparently  to 
protect  them  and  deaden  the  noise  of  horses  and  chariots,  was 
entire  in  many  places.  Here  a  marble  sphinx  sat  at  the  base 
of  a  temple,  and  stared  abstractedly  before  her ;  there  a  sealp- 
tnred  cornice,  with  heavy  mouldings,  leaned  against  the  walls 
of  the  chamber  into  which  it  had  falli^,  and  over  all  were 
scattered  fragments  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  sculptured 
alabaster.  The  principal  street  was  narrow,  and  was  appa* 
rently  occupied  by  private  dwellings,  but  at  its  extremity  wer^ 
the  basement-walls  of  a  spacious  edifice.  All  the  pits  opened 
on  pavements  and  walls,  so  fresh  and  cleanly  cut,  that  they 
seemed  rather  the  foundations  of  a  new  city,  laid  yesterdays 
than  the  remains  of  one  of  the  oldest  capitals  of  the  ^orld. 

We  approached  the  workmen,  where  we  met  the  discoverer 
of  Memphis,  Mr.  Auguste  Mariette.  On  finding  we  were  not 
Englishmen  (of  whose  visits  he  appeared  to  be  rather  Bhy),  he 
became  very  courteous  and  communicative.  He  apologized 
for  the  little  he  had  to  show  us,  since  on  account  of  the  Yan> 
dalism  of  the  Arabs,  he  was  obliged  to  cover  up  all  his  discov* 
eries,  after  maHng  his  drawings  and  measurements.  The 
Egyptian  authorities  are  worsQ  than  apathetic,  for  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  bum  the  sphinxes  for  lime,  and  build  barracks 
for  filthy  soldiers  with  the  marble  blo(^  Besides  this,  the 
French  influence  at  Cairo  was  then  entirely  overshadowed  by 
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ihat  of  Bqglaiid,  sad  alfclioagli  M.  Mftriotle  wa«  suf^K^ted  in 
his  kboiB  by  the  French  Aeademj,  aad  a  subsoription  headed 
by  Louis  Napoleon'e  name,  he  wag  foroed  to  be  content  with 
the  simple  penaiBsioa  M>  dig  ont  these  remarkable  rains  and 
describe  them.  He  oonld  neither  protect  them  nor  remove 
the  portable  scnlptnres  and  inscriptions,  and  therefore  prefer- 
led  giving  them  again  into  the  sale  keeping  of  the  sand 
Here  they  will  be  secure  from  injury,  until  seme  more  fortu* 
nate  period,  when,  possibly,  the  lost  Memphis  may  be  entirely 
^ren  to  the  world,  as  fresh  as  Pompeii,  and  for  more  grand 
and  imposing. 

I  asked  M.  Mariette  what  first  induced  him  to  dig  for  Mem- 
phis in  that  spot,  since  antiquarians  had  fixed  upon  the  mounds 
near  Mitrahenny  (a  village  in  the  plain  below,  and  about  four 
miles  distant),  as  the  former  site  of  the  city.  He  sidd  that 
the  tenor  of  an  inscription  which  he  found  on  one  of  the  blocks 
quarried  out  of  these  mounds,  induced  him  to  believe  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  westward,  and  therefore 
he  commenoed  excavating  in  the  nearest  sand-hill  in  that  di- 
rection. Alter  sinking  pits  in  various  pLices  he  struck  on  an 
avenue  of  i^hinxes,  the  clue  to  all  his  after  discoveries.  Fol- 
lowing this,  he  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  temple  (probably 
the  Serapeum,  or  Temple  of  Serapis,  menti<Hied  by  Strabo), 
and  afterward  upon  streets,  colonnades,  public  and  private  edi> 
fices,  and  all  other  signs  of  a  great  city.  The  number  of 
sphinxes  alone,  buried  under  these  hi^  sand-drifts,  amounted 
to  two  thousand,  and  he  had  frequently  uncovered  twenty  or 
thirty  in  a  day.  He  estimated  the  eaiire  number  of  statues^ 
inscriptions  and  reliefs,  at  between  four  and  five  thousand. 
¥he  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  eight  colossal 
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stalnies,  which  were  evidently  the  prodaot  of  Grecian  art 
During  thirteen  months  of  assiduous  labor,  with  but  one  as- 
BiBtani,  he  had  made  drawings  of  all  these  objects  and  forward- 
ed them  to  Paris.  In  order  to  be  near  at  hand,  he  had  built 
an  Arab  house  of  unbumt  bricks,  the  walls  of  which  had  just 
tumbled  down  for  the  third  time.  His  workmen  were  then 
engaged  in  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  dwelling  of  some 
old  Memphian,  and  he  intended  spreading  his  roof  over  the 
massive  walls,  and  making  his  residence  in  the  exhumed  city. 

Th)9  man's  appearance  showed  what  he  had  undergone,  and 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  patience  requir- 
ed to  make  a  successful  antiquarian.  His  face  was  as  brown 
as  an  Arab's,  his  eyes  severely  inflamed,  and  his  hands  as 
rough  as  a  bricklayer's.  His  manner  with  the  native  work- 
men was  admirable,  and  they  labored  with  a  hearty  good-will 
which  almost  supplied  the  want  of  the  needful  implements. 
All  they  had  were  straw  baskets,  which  they  filled  with  a  sort 
of  rude  shovel,  and  then  handed  up  to  be  carried  off  on  the 
heads  of  others.  One  of  the  principal  workmen  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  the  funniest  Arab  I  ever  saw.  He  was  constantly 
playing  off  his  jokes  on  those  who  were  too  slow  or  too  negli- 
gent. An  unlucky  girl,  stooping  down  at  the  wrong  time  to 
lift  a  basket  of  sand,  received  the  contents  of  another  on  her 
head,  and  her  indignant  outcry  was  hailed  by  the  rest  with 
screams  of  laughter.  I  saw  the  same  man  pick  out  of  the  sand 
a  glazed  tile  containing  hieroglyphic  characters.  The  gravity 
with  which  he  held  it  before  him,  feigning  to  peruse  it,  occa- 
sionally nodding  his  head,  as  if  to  say,  '^  Well  done  for  old 
Pharaoh  !"  could  not  have  been  excelled  by  Burton  himself. 

Strabo  states  that  Memphis  had  a  circumference  of  seven- 
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toaa  miles,  aad  therefore  botih  H.  Hariette  and  tiie  sntiqiuk 
riaBfl  are  right  The  moimdB  of  Mitrahenny  probably  mark 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  wbile  its  western  limit  extend-  ' 
ed  beyond  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara,  and  included  in  its  sub- 
urbs those  of  Abousir  and  Dashoor.  The  space  explored  by 
M.  Mariette  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  some- 
what more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  He  was  th^  continu- 
ing his  excavations  westward,  and  had  almost  reached  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Libyan  Hills,  without  finding  the  terminati<m  of 
the  ruins.  The  magnitude  of  his  discovery  will  be  best  known 
when  his  drawings  and  descriptions  are  given  to  the  world. 
A  few  months  after  my  visit,  his  labors  were  further  re- 
warded by  findixig  thirteen  colossal  sarcophagi  of  black  marble, 
^d  he  has  recently  added  to  his  renown  by  discovering  an  en- 
trance to  the  Sphinx.  Yet  at  that  time,  ike  exhumation  of 
the  lost  Memphis — second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  Nine- 
veh— was  unknown  in  Europe,  except  to  a  few  savans  in  Paris, 
and  the  first  intimation  which  some  of  my  friends  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  had  of  it,  was  my  own  account  of  my  visit,  in  the 
newspapers  they  received  from  America.  But  M.  Mariette  is 
a  young  man,  and  will  yet  see  his  name  inscribed  beside  those 
of  Burekhardt,  Belzoni  and  Layard. 

We  had  still  a  long  ride  before  us,  and  I  took  leave  of 
Memphis  and  its  discoverer,  promising  to  revisit  him  on  my 
return  from  Khartoum.  As  we  passed  the  brick  Pyramid  of 
Sakkara,  which  is  built  in  four  terraces  of  equal  height,  the 
dark,  gratefiil  green  of  the  palms  and  harvest-fields  of  the  Nile 
appeared  between  two  sand-hills — a  genuine  balm  to  our  heat- 
ed eyes.  We  rode  through  groves  of  the  fragrant  mimosa  to 
a  broad  dike,  the  windings  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
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aoroBS  the  plain,  as  the  aoil  was  still  wet  and  adhesive.  It  was 
too  late  to  visit  the  beantifol  Pyramids  of  Dashoor,  the  first  of 
which  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  height^  and  from  a 
distance  has  almost  as  grand  an  effect  as  those  of  Giieh.  Our 
tired  donkeys  lagged  slowly  along  to  the  palm*groTes  of  Mitra- 
henny,  where  we  saw  monnds  of  earth,  a  few  blocks  of  red 
granite  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Bemeses  IL  (Sesostris)— which 
until  now  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  remains  of  Memphis. 
The  statue  lies  on  its  face  in  a  hole  filled  with  water.  The 
countenance  is  said  to  be  very  beautifol,  but  I  could  only  see 
the  top  of  Sesostris's  back,  which  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to 
a  crocodile. 

Through  fields  of  cotton  in  pod  and  beans  in  blossom,  we 
rode  to  the  Nile,  dismissed  our  donkeys  and  their  attendant^, 
and  lay  do?m  on  some  bundles  of  corn-stalks  to  wait  the  arri* 
val  of  our  boat  But  there  had  been  a  south  wind  all  day, 
and  we  had  ridden  much  Cuter  than  our  meax  conld  tow.  We 
sat  till  long  after  sonset  before  the  staars  and  stripes,  floating 
from  the  miizen  of  the  Oleopatraj  turned  the  comer  below 
Sedrasheyn.  When,  at  last,  we  sat  at  our  cabin-table,  weaiy 
and  hungry,  we  were  ready  to  confess  that  the  works  of  art 
produced  by  oar  cook,  Salame,  were  more  marvelloufi  and  in* 
teresting  than  Memphis  and  the  Pyramids. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

VKOM     HBUPHIB     TO     SIOUT. 

LeaTing  the  F7nunld»— A  Calm  and  a  Breeze— A  Coptic  Yiait— Minyeh— The  Grottoefl 
orBfiDi-HaflMn— Doam  Palins  and  Orooodllea— Sjobel  Abonftyda-^Bntnuice  into 
(Tpper  Sgypt—DiYenAom  of  the  Boatmoa— Stout— Its  Tomhe— A  Laodacapo— A 
Bath. 

**  It  flows  through  old  hashed  Bgypt  and  Its  sandi^ 
Like  some  grare,  mlghtf  thooght  threading  a  dream." 

Luou  Huitt'b  Bonnet  to  tdk  Nils. 

Thb  ezteat  of  my  joarnej  into  Africa  led  me  to  reverse  the 
uBoal  plan  pnrsued  by  travellers  on  the  Nile,  irho  sail  to  A% 
souan  or  Wadi-Halfa  withoat  pause,  and  visit  the  antiquities 
on  their  return.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discern  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  plan.  The  voyage  up  is  always  longer,  and 
more  tedious  (to  those  heathens  who  call  the  Nile  tedious), 
than  the  return ;  besides  which,  two  visits,  though  brief,  with 
an  interval  between,  leave  a  more  complete  and  enduring 
image,  than  a  single  one.  The  mind  has  time  to  analyze  and 
contrast,  and  can  afterwards  confirm  or  correct  the  first  im- 
pressions. How  any  one  can  sail  from  Cairo  to  Siout,  a  voy- 
age of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  with  but  one  or  two  points 
of  interest,  without  taking  the  Pyramids  with  him  in  memory, 
I  cannot  imagine.  Were  it  not  for  that  recollection,  I  should 
have  pronounced  Modem  Egypt  more  interesting  than  the 
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Bgypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemiea.  I  omitted  seeing 
none  of  the  important  remains  on  my  upward  jooniey,  so  that 
I  might  be  left  free  to  choose  another  route  homeward,  if  pos- 
sible. It  seemed  like  slighting  Fortune  to  pass  Dendera,  and 
Karnak  and  Omboe,  without  notice.  Opportimity  is  rare,  and 
a  wise  man  will  neyer  let  it  go  by  him.  I  knew  not  what  dan- 
gers I  might  haye  to  encounter,  but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  mo,  even  if  speared  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  Ly- 
bian  Desert,  to  think :  "  You  rascab,  you  haye  killed  me,  but 
I  have  seen  Thebes  1 " 

The  Pyramids  of  Dashoor  followed  us  all  the  next  day 
after  leaving  Memphis.  Our  sailors  tugged  us  slowly  along 
shore,  against  a  mild  south  wind,  but  could  not  bring  ua  out  of 
the  horisson  of  those  red  sandstone  piles.  Our  patience  was 
tried,  that  day  and  the  next,  by  our  slow  and  toilsome  progress, 
hindered  still  more  by  runmng  aground  on  sand-banks,  but  we 
were  pledged  to  patience,  and  had  our  reward.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  as  we  descried  before  us  the  minarets  of 
Benisouef,  the  first  large  town  after  leaving  Cairo,  a  timid 
breeze  came  rustling  over  the  dourra-fields  to  the  north,  and 
puiSed  out  the  Cleopatra's  languid  sails.  The  tow-rope  was 
hauled  in,  our  Arabs  jumped  on  board  and  produced  the  drum 
and  tambourine,  singing  lustily  as  we  moved  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  wind  increased;  the  flag  lifted  itself 
from  the  mast  and  streamed  toward  Thebes,  and  Benisouef 
went  by,  almost  before  we  had  counted  its  minarets.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  distinguish  the  Pyramid  of  Illahoon,  which  stands 
inland,  at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  Hills  and  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Fyoom,  the  ancient  Moeris.  Near 
the  Pyramid  are  the  foundations  of  the  famous  Labyrinth, 
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ktelj  ezeayaied  by  Dr.  Lepsras.  The  P»mnoe  of  Vjoovkj 
mirroimding  the  lake,  is,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  Oases  in 
the  Libyan  Desert,  the  only  productive  land  west  of  the  moon- 
tains  bordering  tiie  Nile. 

All  afternoon,  with  both  sails  fall  and  onr  ressel  leaning 
against  the  current,  we  flew  before  the  wind.  At  dnsk,  the 
town  of  Feshn  appeared  on  onr  lefb ;  at  midnight,  we  passed 
Abon-Girgeh  and  the  Monnds  of  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrin- 
chns ;  and  when  the  wind  left  ns,  at  sunrise,  we  were  seventy 
miles  from  Benisoue£  The  Arabian  Mountains  hero  approach 
the  river,  and  at  two  points  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices  of 
yellow  calcareous  rock.  The  bare  cliffs  of  Djebel  el  Tayr  (the 
Mountain  of  Birds),  are  crovmed  with  the  "  Convent  of  the 
Pulley,"  so  called  from  its  inaccessible  situation,  and  the  fact 
that  visitors  are  frequently  drawn  to  the  summit  by  a  rope  and 
windlass.  While  passing  this  convent,  a  cry  came  up  from 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  river :  '^  We  are  Christians,  O  How- 
adji  I "  and  presently  two  naked  Coptic  monks  wriggled  over 
the  gunwale,  and  sat  down,  panting  and  dripping,  on  the  deck. 
We  gave  4hem  backshish,  which  they  instantly  clapped  into 
their  mouths,  but  their  souls  likewise  devoutly  yeazned  for 
brandy,  which  they  did  not  get.  They  were  large,  lusty  fellows, 
and  whatever  perfection  of  spirit  they  might  have  attained, 
their  flesh  certainly  had  never  been  unnecessarily  mortified. 
After  a  breathing  spell,  they  jumped  into  the  river  again,  and 
we  soon  saw  them  straddling  from  point  to  point,  as*  they 
crawled  up  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff.  At  Djebel  el  Tayr, 
the  birds  of  Egypt  (according  to  an  Arabic  legend)  assemble 
amiually  and  choose  one  of  their  number  to  remain  there  for  a 
year.    Hy  friend  complained  that  the  wild  geese  and  duolcB 
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were  not  represented,  and  out  of  revenge  fired  iat  a  oomponj  ef 
huge  pelicanB,  who  were  seated  on  a  sand-bank. 

The  dram  and  tamboorine  kept  lirely  time  to  the  Toioos  of 
our  sailors,  as  we  approached  Minyeh,  the  seoond  large  town 
on  the  river,  and  the  capital  of  a  Province.  But  the  song  this 
time  had  a  peculiar  significance*.  After  the  long-drawn  sound, 
something  between  a  howl  and  a  groan,  which  terminated  it,  we 
were  waited  upon  bj  a  deputation,  who  formally  welcomed  us 
to  the  city.  We  responded  bj  a  baokebeedi  of  twenty-five 
piastres,  and  the  drum  rang  loader  than  ever.  We  stayed  ia 
Ifinyeh  long  enough  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  then  sailed 
for  the  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan.  The  wind  left  us  as  we  reached 
a  superb  palm-grove,  which  for  several  miles  skirts  the  foot  of 
Bjebel  Shekh  Timay.  The  inhabitants  are  in  bad  odor,  and  in 
addition  to  our  own  guard,  we  were  obliged  to  take  two  men 
from  the  village,  who  came  armed  with  long  sticks  and  built  a 
fire  on  the  bank,  beside  our  vessel  This  is  a  regulation  of 
the  Oovemment,  to  which  travellers  usually  conform,  but  I 
never  saw  much  reason  for  it.  We  rose  at  dawn  and  wandered 
for  hours  through  the  palms,  to  the  verge  of  the  Desert.  When 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  mountain  of  Beni-Hassan,  we 
provided  ourselves  with  candles,  water-flasks  and  weapons,  and 
set  off  in  advance  of  our  boat.  The  Desert  here  reached  the 
Nile,  terminating  in  a  bluff  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  which 
is  composed  of  layers  of  pebbles  and  shelly  sand,  apparently 
the  deposit  of  many  successive  floods.  I  should  have  attri- 
buted this  to  the  action  of  the  river,  cutting  a  deeper  channel 
from  year  to  year,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  the 
bed  of  the  Nile  is  gradually  rising,  and  that  the  yearly  inun- 
dation covers  a  much  wider  space  than  in  the  time  of  the  Pluh 
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twcHuL  It  IB  diffioolt  tp  reeonoile  ihia  fa/iA  vitb  the  Tory  pe^ 
c^tible  eDcroaokmentfi  which  the  aaod  is  makiDg  on  the  Libyan 
shore ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  satisfied  ihikt  the  glorious  harvest- 
valley  through  whieh  the  river  wanders  oan  never  be  wholly 
«ffiioed  thereby. 

We  climbed  to  the  glaring  level  of  the  Desert,  canying 
with  US  the  plumes  of  a  beautiful  gray  hezon  which  my  friend 
brought  down.  A  solitary  Arab  horseman  was  slowly  moving 
aloi^  tibe  base  of  the  arid  bilk,  and  we  descried  in  the  dis- 
tance a  light-footed  gaselle,  which  leisurely  kept  aloof  and 
mocked  our  efforts  to  surround  it  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain we  passed  two  ruined  villages,  destroyed  several  years  ago 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  on  account  of  the  marauding  propensitieB  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  has  a  cruel  sound,  when  you  are  told  that 
^he  people  were  driven  away,  and  their  dwellings  raaed  to  the 
ground,  but  the  reality  is  a  trifling  matter.  The  Arabs  take 
their  water-skins  and  pottery,  jump  into  the  Nile,  swim  across 
to  a  Bsieft  place,  and  in  three  or  four  days  their  palaces  of  mud 
are  drying  in  the  sun.  We  came  upon  them  the  next  morning, 
as  thievishly  inclined  as  ever,  and  this  was  the  only  place 
where  I  found  the  people  otherwise  than  friendly. 

A  steep  path,  up  a  slope  covered  with  rounded  bouMei^s  of 
hard  black  rock,  leads  to  the  grottoes  of  Beni^Hassan.  Th^ 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Egypt,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Osir- 
tasen  I,  about  1750  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  are 
interesting  from  their  encaustic  paintings,  representing  Egyp- 
tian life  and  customs  at  that  early  date.  The  rock  ehan|bers 
extend  for  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  most  of  them  are  plain  and  without  particular  interest^ 
and  they  have  all  suffered  from  the  great  spoilers  of  Egypt^ 
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the  Persian,  the  Copt  and  the  Saracen.  Fonr  only  retain  their 
hieroglyphies  and  paintings,  and  are  adorned  with  colamns 
hewn  from  the  solid  rock.  The  first  we  entered  contained  fanr 
plain,  Anted  columns,  one  of  which  had  been  shivered  in  the 
centre,  leaving  the  architrave  and  capital  sospended  from  the 
ceiling.  The  walla  were  covered  witih  paintings,  greatly  faded 
and  defaced,  representing  the  coltuflB  and  mannfactnre  of  flax, 
the  sowing  and  reaping  of  grain,  and  the  making  of  bread, 
besides  a  number  of  spirited  hunting  and  fishing  scenes.  The 
occupant  of  the  tomb  appears  to  have  been  a  severe  master, 
for  his  servants  are  shown  in  many  places,  undergoing  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  bastinado,  which  is  even  inflicted  upon  women. 
He  was  also  wealthy,  for  we  still  see  his  stewards  presenting 
him  wii&  tablets  showing  the  revenues  of  his  property.  He 
was  a  great  man  in  Joseph^s  day,  but  the  pit  in  which  he  lay 
is  now  etnpty,  and  the  Arabs  have  long  since  burned  his 
mummy  to  boil  their  rice. 

The  second  tomb  is  interesting,  from  a  painting  represent- 
ing thirty  men,  of  a  foreign  nation,  who  are  brought  before  the 
deceased  occupant.  Some  antiquarians  suppose  them  to  be  the 
brethren  of  Joseph,  but  the  tomb  is  that  of  a  person  named 
Nehophth,  and  the  number  of  men  does  not  correspond 
with  the  Bible  account  Two  of  the  southern  tombs,  which 
are  supported  by  pillars  formed  of  four  budding  locust-stalks 
bound  together,  are  covered  with  paintings  representing  difier» 
ent  trades  and  professions.  The  rear  walls  are  entirely  devot- 
ed to  illustrations  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  figures  are 
drawn  with  remarkable  freedom  and  skill.  There  are  never 
more  than  two  persons  in  a  group,  one  being  painted  red  and 
the  other  black,  in  order  the  better  to  show  the  position  of 
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eioh.  In  at  least  fire  hQndred  diffoent  groupings  tbe  same 
ezeimse  is  not  repeated,  showing  a  wonderfol  fertilitj  of  inveii- 
tion,  either  on  the  part  of  the  artist  or  tiie  wrestlers.  The 
ezeeation  of  these  figures  fully  reached  my  ideas  of  Egyptian 
pictorial  art^  bat  the  colors  were  mnoh  less  vivid  than  some 
traveUera  represent  The  tombs  are  not  laige,  though  nnmer- 
CDS,  and  what  is  rather  singular,  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of 
a  city  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  they  oonld  have  belonged. 

The  next  day  at  noon  we  passed  between  the  motmds  of 
Antinoe  and  Hermopolis  Magna^  lying  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Nik.  Antinoe,  bnilt  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  in  honor  of  his 
favorite,  the  glorious  Antinoos,  who  was  here  drowned  in  the 
river,  has  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  its  foun- 
dations. Twenty-five  years  ago,  many  interesting  monuments 
were  still  standing,  but  as  they  were,  unfortunately,  of  the 
white  calcareous  stone  of  the  Arabian  Hills,  they  have  been 
long  since  burnt  for  lime.  Before  reaching  Antinoe  we  had 
just  come  on  board,  after  a  long  walk  on  the  western  bank,  and 
the  light  wind  which  bore  us  toward  the  mountain  of  Shekh 
Abaddeh  was  too  pleasant  to  be  slighted ;  so  we  saw  nothing 
of  Adrian's  city  except  some  heaps  of  dirt.  The  splendid 
evening,  however,  which  bathed  the  naked  cliffs  of  the  moun> 
tain  in  rosy  flame,  was  worth  more  to  us  than  any  amount  of 
marble  blocks. 

The  guide  book  says,  "  hereabouts  appears  the  doum  palm, 
and  crocodiles  begin  to  be  more  frequently  seen."  The  next 
morning  we  found  one  of  the  trees,  but  day  after  day  we  vainly 
sought  a  crocodile.  My  firiend  recalled  a  song  of  (^eibePs,  con* 
ceming  a  German  musician  who  played  his  violin  by  the  Nile 
till  the  crocodiles  came  out  and  danced  around  the  Pyramids, 
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«&d  in  his  deflinair  would  also  have  pnrdbased  a  Tiolin,  if  aay 
ooidd  Imve  beoi  found  in  Siout  I  had  se^i  alligatois  on  the 
Uiwifl^ippiy  and  took  the  din^ppointmeDt  more  complaces%: 
The  doom  pahn  differs  fr<Ha  the  oolnmnar  date-palm  in  the 
fonq  of  its  leavesy  which  are  fan-like,  and  in  haying  a  branching 
ironk.  The  main  stem  divides  a  &w  feet  from  the  root,  each 
of  the  branches  again  forming  two,  and  each  of  these  two  moie^ 
till  the  tree  reeeiyes  a  broad,  roonded  top.  The  fniit  hangs 
below  in  clusters,  resembling  small  coooa-nnts,  and  has  a  sort 
of  gingerbread  flayor,  which  is  not  disagreeable.  When  fnlly 
dry  and  hard,  it  takes  a  polish  like  ivory,  and  is  mann£BU)tared 
by  the  Arabs  into  beads,  pipe  bowls  and  other  small  articles. 
We  approached  the  mountain  of  Aboufayda  with  a  strong 
and  favorable  wind*  Here  ihe  Nile,  for  upward  of  ten  miles, 
washes  the  foot  of  lofty  precipices,  whose  many  deep  fissures 
and  sharp  angles  give  them  the  appearance  of  mountains  in 
nun.  The  afternoon  sun  shone  full  on  the  yellow  rocks,  and 
their  jagged  pinnaoles  were  cut  with  wonderful  distinctness 
against  the  perfect  blue  of  the  sky.  This  mountain  is  con* 
sidered  the  most  dangerous  point  on  the  Nile  for  boats,  and  the 
sailors  always  approach  it  with  fear.  Owing  tQ  its  deep  side- 
gorges,  the  wind  sometimes  shifts  about  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  if  the  large  lateen  sail  is  caught  aback,  the  vessel 
is  instantly  overturned.  During  the  passage  of  this  and  other 
similar  straits,  two  sailors  sit  on  deck,  Colding  the  sail-rope, 
ready  to  let  it  fly  in  the  wind  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
danger.  The  shifting  of  the  sail  is  a  delicate  business,  at  such 
times,  but  I  found  it  better  to  trust  to  our  men,  awkward  as 
they  were,  than  to  confuse  by  attempting  to  direct  them.  At 
Pjebel  Shekh  Said,  the  sailors  have  a  custom  of  throwing  two 
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or  tliree  loaves  of  Ivead  on  ike  water,  bdieyuig  timt  it  will  be 
taken  np  by  two  large  white  birds  and  deposited  on  &e  tomb 
of  the  ShekL  The  wind  &Tored  ns  in  paasing  Abon&yda ; 
Ihe  Cleopatra  dashed  the  foam  from  the  rough  wayes,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  the  sonldiem  oorner  of  the  mountain  lay 
l>ehind  ns,  leanxDg  away  from  the  Nite'like  the  shattered  pjlosk 
of  a  temple. 

Before  smnet  we  passed  the  oity  of  Hanfalont,  whose 
lionses  year  by  year  topple  into  the  miniii^  flood.  The  ^ide 
next  the  river  diows  oidy  halves  of  boildings,  the  rest  of 
whieh  have  been  washed  away,  in  a  few  years  the  tall  and 
airy  minarets  will  follow,  and  nnless  the  inhabitants  oontmne 
to  shift  their  dweUings  to  tiie  inland  side,  the  city  will  entirely 
disaj^ar.  From  this  point,  the  plain  of  Siont,  the  garden  of 
Upper  Egypt,  opened  ,wide  and  far  before  us.  The  spur  of 
tiie  Idbyan  hiUs,  at  the  foot  of  whioh  the  oity  is  bnilt,  shot 
out  in  advance,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  but 
the  Nile,  loth  to  leave  these  beautiful  fields  and  groves,  winds 
Mther  and  thither  in  such  a  devious,  lingering  traok,  that  you 
must  sail  twenty-five  miles  to  reach  El  Hamra,  the  port  of 
fiiout.  The  landscape,  broader  and  more  majestio  than  those 
of  Lower  Egypt,  is  even  richer  and  more  blooming.  The 
iDesert  is  kept  within  its  proper  bounds;  it  is  no  longer  visible 
from  die  river,  and  the  hills,  whose  lo^,  level  lines  frame  the 
view  on  either  side,  enhance  by  their  terrible  sterility  the 
luxury  o£  vegetation  which  covers  the  plain.  It  is  a  boun* 
teous  land,  visited  only  by  healthy  airs,  and  free  from  the  pes* 
tflenoe  which  sometimes  scourges  Caira 

The  wind  fell  at  midnight,  but  came  to  us  again  the  next 
morning  at  sunrise,  and  brou^t  us  to  El  Hamra  before  noon. 
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Our  men  were  in  Ugh  sjarits  at  having  a  day  of  rest  be* 
fore  them,  the  oontraots  for  boats  always  stipnlaliDg  for  a  hall 
of  twenty-four  honrs  at  Siout  and  Eaneh,  in  order  that  they 
may  prooore  their  supplies  of  proyisions.  They  buy  whea* 
and  dourra,  have  it  ground  in  one  of  the  mde  mills  woriked  by 
bu£GdoeSy  and  bake  a  sufficient  quantity  of  loayes  to  last  two 
or  three  weeks.  Onr  men  had  also  the  inq>ini;tion  of  backr 
sheesh  in  tiieir  song,  and  their  dokrons  loTo^melodies  rang 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  eorrectneBS  witii  whiok  these  people 
sing  is  absolotely  sorprisii^.  Wild  and  haarsh  as  are  thar 
songs,  their  ohomses  are  in  peifeet  accord,  and  even  when  at 
the  same  time  exerting  all  their  strength  at  the  poles  and  oars^ 
they  never  fail  in  a  note.  The  melodies  are  simple,  hot  noi 
without  expression,  and  all  are  pervaded  wilh  a  mourafdl  mo* 
notony  which  seems  to  have  been  cau^t  from  the  DeserK 
There  is  generally  an  improvisatore  in  eadi  boat's  crew,  who 
supplies  an  endless  number  of  lines  to  the  regular  chorus  of 
"  h(Mf-hayle$  sah  / ''  So  far  as  I  could  understand  our  poet^ 
there  was  not  Ae  least  meaning  or  connection  in  his  poetry, 
but  he  never  fuled  in  the  rhythm.  He  sang,  for  instance: 
'<0  Alexandrian  1" — then  followed  the  chorus:  "Hasten, 
three  of  you  I" — chorus  again:  "Hail,  Sidi  Ibrahim  1"  and 
so  on,  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  On  particular  occasions,  he  add* 
ed  pantomime,  and  the  iBoene  on  our  forward  deck  resembled  a 
war-dance  of  the  Blackfeet  The  favorite  pantomime  is  that 
of  a  Qian  running  into  a  hornet's  nest.  He  stamps  and  cries, 
improvising  all  the  while,  the  chorus  seeking  to  drown  his 
voice.  He  then  throws  off  his  mantle,  cap,  and  sometimes  his 
last  garment,  slapping  his  body  to  drive  off  the  hornets,  and 
howling  with  pain.    The  song  winds  up  with  a  prolonged  cry, 
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wkioh  only  oeases  irhen  every  long  is  emptied.    Ereai  wben 
Bkoak  mirihfiilly  inoMned,  and  roaring  in  ecstasy  over  some  sil- 
ly joke,  onr  men  always  laughed  in  aooonL    So  soimd  and  ' 
hearty  were  th^r  caohinnatory  ohomses,  that  we  inyolnntarily 
laughed  with  them. 

A  crowd  of  donkeys,  ready  saddled,  awaited  ns  on  the  hank, 
and  the  boys  began  to  fight  before  onr  boat  was  moored.  We 
diose  three  nnpainted  animab,  so  large  that  onr  fiaet  were  at 
least  three  inches  from  the  gronnd,  and  set  off  on  a  gallop  for 
Siont^  which  is  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  Its 
fifteen  tall,  white  minarets  rose  before  ns,  against  the  back- 
groond  of  the  moontain,  and  the  handsome  front  of  the  palace 
ef  Ismail  Pasha  shone  throngh  the  dark  green  of  its  embosom- 
ing acaoiaa  The  road  follows  the  conrse  of  a  dam,  boilt  to 
retain  the  waters  of  the  innndation,  and  is  shaded  wiih  palms, 
sycamores  and  mimosas.  On  either  side  we  looked  down  npon 
fields  of  clover,  so  green,  jnicy  and  Jnne^like  that  I  was 
tempted  to  jnmp  from  my  donkey  and  take  a  roll  therein. 
Whe^  the  gronnd  was  still  damp  the  Arabs  were  ploughing 
with  camels,  and  sowing  wheat  on  the  moist,  fat  loam.  We 
crossed  a  bridge  and  entered  the  court  of  justice,  one  of  the 
most  charmingly  clean  and  shady  spots  in  Egypt.  The  town, 
which  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  whose  muddy  hue  is  some- 
what relieved  by  the  whitewashed  mosques  and  minarets,  is 
astonishingly  clean  in  every  part.  The  people  themselves  ap- 
peared to  be  orderly,  intelligent  and  amiable. 

The  tombs  of  the  Oity  of  Wolves,  the  ancient  Lycopolis, 
are  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  city. 
We  rode  to  the  Stdbl  Antar^  the  principal  one,  and  then 
dimbed  to  the  summit.     The  tombs  are  much  larger  than 
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those  of  Beni-Hassan,  bat  hare  been  afanost  mined  by  &d 
modern  Egyptians.  The  enormous  square  pillars  which  filled 
their  halls  haye  been  shattered  down  for  lime,  and  only  frag- 
ments ei  the  capitals  still  hang  from  the  ceilings  of  solid  rode. 
The  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  which  are  here  not  painted 
bat  scttlptored  in  intaglio,  are  also  greatly  defiioed.  The 
second  tomb  called  by  the  Arabs  8t(M  Hamam  (Pigeon  8t»> 
ble),  retains  its  grand  doorway,  which  has  on  each  side  the  co- 
lossal figure  of  an  ancient  king.  The  sand  around  its  mouth 
is  filled  with  fragments  of  mummied  wolves,  and  on  our  way 
up  the  mountain  we  scared  one  of  their  descendants  from  £is 
lair  in  a  solitary  tomb*  The  Staibl  Hameun  is  about  sixty 
feet  square  by  forty  in  height,  and  in  its  rough  and  rained  as- 
pect is  more  impressive  than  the  more  chaste  and  elegant 
chambers  of  Beni-Hassan.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Biout, 
seen  through  its  entrance,  has  a  truly  magical  effect.  From 
the  gray  twilight  of  the  hall  in  which  you  stand,  the  green  of 
the  fields,  the  purple  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  daszle  your  eye  as  if  tinged  with  the  broken  rays 
of  a  prism. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  we  reached  by 
scaling  a  crevice  in  its  white  clifis,  we  overlooked  a  more  beau- 
tiful landscape  than  that  seen  from  the  Pyramid.  In  the 
north,  beyond  the  spires  of  Manfalout  and  the  crags  of  Abou- 
fayda,  we  counted  the  long  palm-groves,  receding  behind  one 
another  to  the  yellow  shore  of  the  Desert ;  in  front,  the  wind- 
ing Nile  and  the  Arabian  Mountains ;  southward,  a  sea  of 
wheat  and  clover  here  deepening  into  dark  emerald,  there  pal- 
ing into  gold,  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  ceasing  only  because  the  eye  refrued  to  follow ;  while  be- 
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hind  11%  ortat  the  desert  IuUb,  wound  the  track  of  the  yearly 
cararan  from  Dar-For  and  KordofSin.  Our  Arab  guide  point- 
ed oat  a  sandy  plain,  behind  the  oemeteiy  of  the  MamelnkeSi 
which  lay  at  onr  faet,  as  the  camping^pronnd  of  the  earayan, 
and  tried  to  tell  as  how  many  thousand  camels  were  assembled 
there.  As  we  looked  vpon  the  superb  plain,  teeming  with  it0 
^ry  of  yegetable  life  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  Arab 
ploughmen,  a  funeral  procession  came  from  the  eity  and  passed 
slowly  to  the  burying-ground,  accompanied  by  the  dismal 
howling  of  a  band  of  women.  We  went  below  and  rode  be* 
tween  the  whitewashed  domes  covering  the  graves  of  tho 
Mamelukes.  The  place  was  bright,  clean  and  cheerful,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  Arab  barying-grounds  we  had  seen. 
The  grove  which  shades  its  northern  wall  stretches  for  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert — a  picturesque  ave- 
nue of  palms,  sycamores,  fragrant  acacias,  mimosas  and  acan- 
thus. The  air  around  Siout  is  pregnant  with  the  rich  odor  of 
the  yellow  mimosa-flowers,  and  one  becomes  exhilarated  by 
breathing  it. 

The  city  has  handsome  bazaars  and  a  large  bath,  built  by 
Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  the  savage  son-in-law  of  Mohammed 
Ali.  The  halls  are  spacious,  supported  by  granite  columns, 
and  paved  with  marble.  Little  threads  of  water,  scarcely  visi- 
ble in  the  dim,  steamy  atmosphere,  shoot  upward  from  the 
stone  tanks,  around  which  a  dozen  brown  figures  lie  stretched 
in  the  lazy  beatitude  of  the  bath.  I  was  given  over  to  two 
Arabs,  who  scrubbed  me  to  desperation,  plunged  me  twice  over 
head  and  ears  in  a  tank  of  scalding  water,  and  then  placed  me 
under  a  cold  doicche.  When  the  whole  process,  which  occupied 
more  than  half  an  hour,  was  over,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe 
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were  brought  to  me  as  I  lay  Btretehed  oat  on  the  divan,  whilo 
another  attendant  commenced  a  course  of  dislocation,  twisting 
and  cracking  all  my  joints  and  pressing  violently  with  both 
hands  on  my  breast.  Singularly  enough,  this  removed  the  lan- 
guor occasioned  by  so  mudi  hot  water,  and  gave  a  wonderful 
elasticity  to  the  frame.  I  walked  out  as  if  shod  with  tiie  wings 
of  Mercury,  a:nd  as  I  rode  back  to  our  boat,  congratulated  my 
donkey  on  the  airy  li^tness  of  his  load. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

LIFE      ON      THE      KILE. 

iDdependenee  of  Nile  life— The  Dababiyoli— Oar  Serraats— Oar  Resldeoce— Onr  Mad- 
ner  at  Living— The  Climate— The  Natirei— Costame— Oar  Sonaet  Bepo^— Hy 
Friend— A  Sensaoas  Life  Defended. 


"  The  life  thoa  seek'rt 

Thoalt  find  beside  the  fitemal  Nile.^— Moobc*8  ALGumsoir. 

We  hear  much  said  by  tourists  who  have  visited  Egypt, 
concerning  the  oomparative  pains  and  pleasures  of  life  on  the 
Nile,  and  their  decisions  are  as  various  as  their  individual 
characters.  Four  out  of  every  five  complain  of  the  monotony 
and  tedium  of  the  voyage,  and  pour  forth  touching  lamenta- 
tions over  the  annoyance  of  rats  and  cockroaches,  the  impossi- 
bility of  procuring  beef-steak,  or  the  difficulty  of  shooting 
crocodiles.     Some  of  them  are  wholly  impermeable  to  the  infia- 
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ences  of  the  climate,  scenery  and  rains  of  Egypt,  and  carry  to 
the  Nubian  frontier  the  airs  of  Broadway  or  Bond-street  I 
have  heard  snoh  a  one  say :  '<  This  seeing  the  Nile  is  a  nice 
thing  to  have  gotten  over,  but  it  is  a  great  bore  while  yon  are 
about  if  Such  is  the  spirit  of  l^ose  travelling  snt^bs  (of  all 
nations),  by  some  of  whom  sacred  Egypt  is  profaned  every 
winter.  They  are  unworthy  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  Nile, 
and  if  I  had  the  management  of  Society,  they  never  Aould« 
A  palm-tree  is  to  them  a  good  post  to  shoot  a  pigeon  from; 
Dendera  is  a  "  rum  old  concern,"  and  a  crocodile  i3l)etter  than 
Kamak.  i 

There  are  a  few,  however,  who  will  acknowledge  the  truth-, 
of  the  picture  which  follows,  and  which  was  written  in  the  oabin^ 
Iff  the  Cleopatra,  immediately  after  our  arrival  in  Upp^  Egypt. 
As  it  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  my  Nilotic  life,  I  have  devi- 
ated from  the  regular  course  of  my  narrative,  in  order  to  give 
'  it  without  change : — 

The  Nile  is  the  Paradise  of  Travel  I  thought  I  had 
already  fathomed  aU  the  depths  of  enjoyment  which  the  travel- 
ler's restless  life  could  reach — enjoyment  more  varied  and 
exciting,  but  far  less  serene  and  enduring  than  that  of  a  quiet 
home— but  here  I  have  reached  a  fountain  too  pure  and  power- 
ful to  be  exhausted.  I  never  before  experienced  such  a 
thorough  deliverance  from  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  travel  in 
other. lands,  such  perfect  contentment  of  spirit,  such  entire 
abandonment  to  the  best  influences  of  nature.  Evexy  day  op^a 
with  a  jubilate^  and  closes  with  a  thanksgiving.  If  such  a 
balm  and  blessing  as  this  life  has  been  to  me,  thus  far,  can  be 
felt  twice  in  one's  existence,  there  must  be  another  Nile  some* 
where  in  the  world. 
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Otber  traveUen  nndoabtedlj  make  other  experiences  and 
take  away  other  impressians.  I  oan  even  conoeive  oircomstan- 
060  which  would  almost  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  joamoj. 
The  same  exquisitely  sencntiye  temperament  which  in  onr  case 
has  not  bcto  disturbed  by  a  single  untoward  incident,  might 
eosiiy  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  derangement  by  an  unsym- 
pathetic companion,  a  cheating  dragoman,  or  a  fractious  crew. 
There  i^re  also  many  trifling  dssagretnens,  inseparable  from 
lifoin  Egyp^,  whi<)^  ^°^  would  consider  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance; but  as^we  ifind  fewer  than  we  were  prepared  to  meet,  we 
are  not  troubled  thereby.  Our  enjoyment  springs  from  causes 
80  few  and  simple,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  make  them 
4mffice  for  the  effect,  to  those  who  have  never  yisited  the  Nile. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  such  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our 
manner  of  living,  in  detaiL 

In  tibe  first  place,  we  are  as  independent  of  all  organised 
Gkrrcmments  as  a  ship  on  the  open  sea.  (The  Arabs  call  the 
NBe  M  hdhr,  "  the  sea.")  We  are  on  board  our  own  char- 
tered vessel,  which  must  go  where  we  list,  the  captain  and 
sailors  being  strictly  bound  to  obey  us.  We  sail  under  nation- 
al colors,  make  our  own  laws  for  the  time  being,  are  ourselves 
the  only  censors  oyer  our  speech  and  conduct,  and  shall  have 
no  communication  with  the  au&orities  on  shore,  unless  our 
subjects  rebel  Of  this  we  have  no  fear,  for  we  commenced 
hj  maintaining  strict  discipline,  and  as  we  make  no  unteasonr 
able  demands,  are  always  cheerfully  obeyed.  Indeed,  the 
most  complete  harmony  exists  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  though  our  government  is  the  purest  form  of  despotism, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  it  is  better  managed  than  that  of  the 
Model  BepubHo. 
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Our  territory,  to  be  enire,  is  not  very  eztenmTe.  The  CUo" 
jMiin»is  ft  daJuMyi^,  Bevenlr^  feet  long  by  ten  broad.  She 
has  two  riiort  masts  in  the  bow  and  stem,  the  first  upholding 
the  trinkeet,  a  lateen  sail  nearly  seventy-  feet  in  length.  The 
latter  oarries  the  bdiMn^  a  small  sail,  and  the  Aiiberican  odl- 
ors.  The  narrow  space  aroond  the  foremast  belongs  to  the  ciew^ 
who  cook  their  meals  in  a  small  briok  fomaoe,  and  sit  on  the 
gunwale,  beating  a  drum  and  tambourine  and  singing  fpr  hoars 
in  interminable  choruses,  when  the  wind  blows  fur.  If  there 
is  no  wind,  half  of  them  are  on  shore,  tugging  us  diowly  iilong 
the  banks  with  a  long  tow-rope,  and  singing  all  day  long :  <*  Aya 
hamdmr'-^(iyd'ha/mam/^^  If  we  strike  on  a  sand«-bank,  they 
jump  into  the  river  and  put  their  shoulders  against  the  hull^ 
singing :  ^^hoA^JuM/lee  sah  /  "  If  the  current  is  slow,  they  ship 
the  oars  and  pull  us  up  stream,  singing  so  complicated  a  refrain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  write  it  with  other  than  Arabic  oharao- 
ters.  There  are  eight  men  and  a  boy,  besides  our  stately  rais, 
Hassan  Abd  el-Sadek,  and  i^e  swarthy  pilot,  who  greets  us 
every  morning  with  a  whole  round  of  Arabic  salutations. 

Against  an  upright  pole  wlluch  occupies  the  place  of  a  main- 
mast,  stands  our  kitchen,  a  high  wooden  box,  with  three  fur- 
naces. Here  our  cook,  Salame,  may  be  seen  at  all  times,  with 
the  cowl  of  a  blue  capote  drawn  over  his  turban,  preparing  the 
marvelloas  dishes,  wherein  his  delight  is  not  less  than  ours. 
Salame,  like  a  skilful  artist,  as  he  is,  husbands  his  resources, 
and  each  day  astonishes  us  with  new  preparations,  so  that,  out 
of  few  materials,  he  has  attained  the  grand  climax  of  all  art — 
variety  in  unity.  Achmet,  my  faithful  dragoman,  has  his  sta* 
tion  here,  and  keeps  one  eye  on  the  vessel  and  one  on  the  kitchen, 
while  between  the  two  he  does  not  relax  his  protecting  oaie  for 
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wt»  TheapimM/ehtoihecabiniBfbnkedbyoiiriffOTkioBohe^ 
whidi  will  also  serve  as  a  broastwoTk  in  case  of  foxeign  aggres- 
noiL    A  huge  filter-jar  of  porous  earthenware  stands  against 
die  back  of  ibe  kitoheo.     We  keep  oor.&esh  butter  and  rege- 
^nblee  in  a  box  under  it,  wbeare  the  sweet  Nile-water  drips  oool 
and^kar  into  an  earthen  basin.     Our  bread  and  v^^tables,  in 
an  open  basket  of  pabn-Uades,  are  sospended  beside  it,  and  the 
yoc^of  the  eabin  supports  our  poultry-yard  and  pigeon-hoose. ' 
Sometimes  (bat  not  often)  a  leg  of  mutton  may  be  seen  hang-    • 
log  firom  the  ridge-pole,  whieh  extends  oyer  the  deck  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  awning. 

The  eabin,  or  Mansion  of  the  Exeoutiie  Powers,  is  about 
tRveniy-fiye  feet  long.  Its  floor  is  two  feet  below  the  deck,  and 
ite  ceiling  fiyefeet  above,  so  that  we  are  not  cramped  or  crowd- 
ed in  any  particular.  Before  the  entrance  is  a  sort  of  portico, 
with  a  broad,  cushioned  seat  on  each  side,  and  side-awnings  to 
diut  out  the  son.  This  place  is  devoted  to  pipes  and  medita- 
tion. We  throw  up  the  awnings,  let  the  light  pour  in  on  all 
sides,  and  look  out  on  the  desert  mountains  while  we  inhale  tho 
iaeense  ci  the  East  Our  own  main  cabin  is  about  ten  feet 
long,  and  newly  painted  of  a  brilliant  blue  color.  A  broad 
divan,  with  cushions,  extends  along  each  side,  serving  as  a  sofa 
by  day,  and  a  bed  by  night.  There  are  windows,  blinds,  and 
a  canvas  cover  at  the  sides,  so  that  we  can  regulate  our  light 
and  air  as  we  choose.  In  the  middle  of  the  cabin  is  our  table 
and  two  camp  stools,  while  shawls,  capotes,  pistols,  sabre  and 
gun  are  susp^ided  from  the  walls.  A  little  door  at  the  further 
end  opens  into  a  wash-room,  beyond  which  is  a  smaller  cabin 
with  beds,  which  we  have  alloted  to  Achmet's  use.  Our  cook 
skepe  on  deck,  with  his  head  against  ^e  provision  chest    The 
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n^s  aad  pilot  sk^  on  tbe  foof  of  our  oabb,  where  lihe  ktier 
0itd  all  daj,  holding  the  long  arm  of  the  rodder,  which  projects 
forward  over  the  cabin  from  the  high  end  of  the  stern. 

Our  manner  of  life  is  simple,  and  might  even  be  called 
monotonous,  but  we  have  never  found  the  greatest  variety  of 
landscape  and  incident  so  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  Beeotgy 
of  the  Nile,  thus  tsiT,  scarcely  changes  from  day  to  day,  in  its 
forms  and  colors,  but  only  in  their  disposition  with  regard  to 
each  other.  The  shores  are  either  paim-groves,  fields  of  ouie 
and  dourra,  young  wheat,  or  patches  of  bare  sand,  blown  out 
from'  the  desert.  The  villages  are  all  the  same  agglomerations 
of  mud-walls,  the  tombs  of  the  Moslem  saints  »e  the  same 
white  ovens,  and  eveiy  individual  camel  and  buffalo  res^nbleiF 
its  neighbor  in  picturesque  ugliness.  The  Arabian  and  Libyan 
Mountains,  now  sweeping  so  far  into  the  foreground  that  their 
yellow  olifiis  overhang  the  Nile,  now  receding  into  the  violet 
haze  of  the  horizon,  exhibit  little  difference  of  height,  hue, 
or  geological  formation.  Every  new  scene  is  the  turn  of 
a  kaleidoscope,  in  which  the  same  objects  are  grouped  in 
other  relations,  yet  always  characterized  by  the  most  perfect 
harmony.  These  slight,  yet  ever-renewing  changes,  are  to  us' 
a  source  of  endless  delight.  Either  from  the  pure  atmosphere^ 
the  healthy  life  we  lead,  or  the  accordant  tone  of  our  spirits, 
we  find  ourselves  unusually  sensitive  to  all  the  slightest  touches^ 
the  most  minute  rays  of  that  grace  and  harmony  which  bathes  < 
every  landscape  in  cloudless  sunshine.  The  various  groupings  * 
of  the  palms,  the  shifting  of  the  blue  evening  shadows  on  tb^ 
rose-hued  mountain,  walls,  the  green  of  the  wheat  and  sugar- 
cane, the  windings  of  the  great  river,  the  alternations  of  wind  and 
oahn-— each  of  these  is  enough  to  content  us,  and  to  give  every 
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4rj  a  diffcMot  dbanu  hem  tiiat  wbioh  irant  b«fare.  We  meel 
•OBteai^  winds,  calms  and  sand-banks  witiiont  losing  o«r 
patienoei  and  eren  ow  ezoiteflaeat  in  the  swiftness  and  grace 
intb  wliioh  our  Tessel  sends  before  the  ncnrth-wind  is  mingled 
with  a  regret  that  our  jonmej  is  drawing  so  mnoh  the  more 
flatly  to  its  closet  A  portion  of  tLe  old  Egyptian  repose 
se^DS  to  be  infofied  into  our  natures,  and  lately,  when  I  saw 
my  face  in  a  mirror,  I  thought  I  perceived  in  its  features  some- 
thing of  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the  Sphioz. 

Altihongh,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  life  as  much  as  possible, 
we  subject  ourselves  to  no  arbitrary  rules,  there  is  sufiSdent 
rsgidarily  in  our  manner  of  liying.  We  rise  before  the  sun, 
and  after  bxjaathing  the  cool  momiug  air  half  an  hour,  drink  a 
cap  ni  coffee  and  go  ashore  for  »  walk,  unless  the  wind  is  very 
strong  in  our  favor.  My  friend,  who  is  an  entimsiastic  sports- 
man and  an  admirable  shot,  takes  his  fowling-piece,  and  I  my 
flketdi-book  and  pistols.  We  wander  inland  among  the  fields 
of  wheat  and  dourra,  course  among  the  palms  and  acacias  for 
game,  or  visit  the  villages  of  the  Fellahs.  The  temperature, 
which  is  about  60^  in4he  m<»iung,  rarely  rises  above  75^,  so 
that  we  have  every  day  three  or  four  hours  exercise  in  the  mild 
and  pure  air.  My  friend  always  brings  back  from  one  to  two 
doven  pigeons,  while  I,  who  practise  with  my  pistol  on  such 
ignoble  game  as  hawks  and  vultures,  which  are  here  hardly  shy 
enou^  to  shoot,  can  at  the  best  but  furnish  a  few  wing  fea- 
thers to  dean  our  pipes. 

It  is  advisable  to  go  anned  on  these  excursions,  though 
there  is  no  danger  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Gerfcain  neighborhoods,  as  that  of  Beni  Hassan,  are  in  bad 
repute,  but  the  depredations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  been 
disarmed  by  the  Government,  are  principally  confined  to  ^5Tt[^ 
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iBg  and  oUier  petty  offimoes.  On  one  oooasicm  I  fell  in  with  a* 
company  of  these  people,  who  demanded  my  tarboosh,  shoes 
and  shawl,  and  wonld  have  taken  them  had  I  not  been  armed. 
In  general,  we  have  fonnd  the  Fellahs  very  friendly  and  well' 
disposed.  They  greet  ns  on  oar  morning  walks  with  *^  Salor 
tndt/^^  nnd^^SdbahelKheyr/^^  and  frequently  accompany  ns 
for  miles.  My  friend's  fowling-pieoe  often  brings  aroond  him 
all  the  men  and  boys  of  a  village,  who  follow  him  as  long  as  a 
pigeon  is  to  be  fonnd  on  the  palm-trees.  The  certainty  of  his 
shot  excites  their  wonder.  "Wallah!"  they  cry;  "every 
time  the  Howadji  fires,  the  bird  drops."  The  fact  of  my  wear- 
ing a  tarboosh  and  white  tnrban  brings  upon  me  mnch  Arabio 
conversation,  which  is  somewhat  embarrassing,  with  my  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language ;  bnt  a  few  words  go  a  great 
way.  The  first  day  I  adopted  this  head-dress  (which  is  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  in  every  respect),  the  people  sainted  me 
with  "  good  morning,  0  Sidi ! "  {^ir,  or  Lord)  instead  of  the 
nsnal  "  good  morning,  0  Howadji  I "  {i,  e,  merchant,  as  the 
Franks  are  rather  contemptnoosly  designated  by  the  Arabs). 

For  this  climate  and  this  way  of  lifef  the  Egyptian  costmne 
is  undoubtedly  much  better  than  the  European.  It  is  lij^t, 
cool,  and  does  not  impede  the  motion  of  the  limba  The  turban 
thoroughly  protects  the  head  against  the  sun,  and  shades  the 
eyes,  while  it  obstructs  the  vision  much  less  than  a  hat-biim. 
The  broad  silk  shawl  which  holds  up  the  baggy  trowsers,  shields 
the  abdomen  against  changes  of  temperature  and  tends  to  pre- 
vent diarrhcea,  which,  besides  oj^thalmia,  is  the  only  ailment  the 
traveller  need  fear.  The  latter  disease  maybe  avoided  by 
bathing  the  face  in  cold  water  after  waSdug  or  any  ezertnse 
which  induces  perspiration.  I  have  followed  this  plan,  and 
though  my  eyes  are  exposed  dailv  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun, 
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%id  them  grcming  stronger  and  eleuer.  In  fiiot,  Binoe  lettring 
the  iirvigorating  camp-liie  of  Califbitiia,  I  hsre  not  felt  the 
eensation  of  health  00  pwelj  ae  now.  The  other  day,  to  the 
great  del%ht  of  oar  sailorg  and  the  inexhaufitible  meirrimant  of 
«Bj  friend,  I  donned  one  of  AohmeVa  dresBee.  Thoo^  the 
^rt  Theban^s  flowing  trowsers  and  embroidered  jacket  gave 
me  the  appearance  of  a  strapping  Turk,  who  had  grown  too 
fiist  for  his  garments,  they  were  so  easy  and  conyeiuent  in 
every  respect,  that  J  have  decided  to  nn-Frank  myself  for  tlM» 
remainder  of  the  journey. . 

Sat  our  day  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  We  come  on  board 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  find  our  breakfast  ready  for  the  tabla 
The  dishes  are  few,  but  well  cooked,  and  just  what  a  hungry 
man  would  desire — fowls,  pigeons,  eggs,  rioe,  vegetables,  fruit, 
the  coarse  but  nourishing  bread  of  the  country,  and  the  sweet 
water  of  the  Nile,  thought  to  a  blush  by  an  infrudcm  of  claret 
After  breakfiEist  we  seat  ourselves  on  the  airy  divans  in  front 
of  the  cabin,  and  quietly  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  sheboek, 
filled  by  Achmet's  experienced  hand,  and  a  finjd/n  of  Turkish 
cofiee.  Then  comes  an  hour's  exercise  ia  Arabic,  after  whicn 
we  read  guide-books,  consult  our  maps,  write  letters,  and  oceupy 
ourselves  with  various  mysteries  of  our  household,  till  the 
noonday  heat  is  over.  Dinner,  which  is  served  between  four 
and  five  o'clock,  is  of  the  same  materials  as  our  breakfast,  but 
differen%  arranged,  and  with  the  addition  of  soup.  My  friend 
avers  that  he  no  longer  wonders  why  Esau  sold  his  birthright, 
now  that  he  has  tasted  our  pottage  of  Egyptian  lentils.  Coffee 
and  pipes  follow  diimer,  which  is  over  with  the  first  flush  of 
nmset  and  the  first  premonition  of  the  coolness  bshA  quiet  of 
evening. 
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We  Beat  onrfielves  em  deck,  and  drink  to  its  fulness  i&e 
balm  of  tills  indesoribable  repose.  The  sun  goes  down  behind 
the  Libyan  Iksert  in  %  broad  glory  of  purple  and  rosy  lights ; 
the  Nile  is  calm  and  unr<«|Sed,  the  palms  stand  as  if  sculptured 
in  jasper  and  malachite,  atid  the  torn  and  ragged  sides  of  the 
Arabian  Mountains,  pouring  through  a  hundred  fissures  th^ 
sand  of  the  plains  above,  bum  with  a  deep  crimson  lustre,  a^ 
if  smouldering  from  some  inward  fire.  The  splendor  soon 
passes  off  and  they  stand  for  some  minutes  ia  dead^  ashy  pale* 
ness.  The  sunset  has  now  deepened  into  orange,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  large  planet  shines  whiter  than  the  moon.  A 
second  glow  falls  upon  the  mountains,  and  this  time  of  a  pale^ 
but  intense  yellow  hue,  which  gives  them  the  effect  of  a  trans* 
parent  painting.  The  palm-groves  are  daric  below  and  the  sky 
dark  behind  them ;  they  alone,  the  symbols  of  perpetual  deso* 
lation,  are  transfigured  by  the  magical  illumination.  Scaroel;^ 
a  sound  disturbs  the  solemn  magnificence  of  the  hour.  Even 
our  full-throated  Arabs  are  silent,  and  if  a  wave  gurgles 
against  the  prow,  it  slides  softly  ba<^  into  the  river,  as  if  re- 
buked for  the  venture.  M^e  speak  but  little,  and  then  mostly 
in  echoes  of  each  other's  thoughts.  '^  This  is  more  than  mere 
enjoyment  of  Nature,"  said  my  friend,  on  such  an  evening : 
"  it  is  worship." 

Speaking  of  my  friend,  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  I 
should  confess  how  much  of  the  luck  of  this  Nile  voyage  i» 
owing  to  him,  and  therein  may  be  the  secret  of  my  complete 
satisfaction  and  the  secret  of  the  disappointment  of  others.  It 
is  more  easy  and  yet  more  difficult  for  persons  to  harmonize 
while  travelling,  than  when  at  home.  By  this  I  mean,  that 
men  of  kindred  natures  and  aims  find  each  other  more  readilj 
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and  confide  in  eaoh  other  more  freely,  while  the  lesBt  jarring 
element  rapidly  driTes  others  further  and  farther  apart  No 
confeaaional  bo  completely  reveals  the  whole  man  as  the  com- 
panionship of  traveL  It  is  not  possible  to  wear  the  conven- 
tional masks  of  Society,  and  one  repulsive  feature  is  often 
enough  to  nentralize  many,  really  good  qualities.  On  tibe  other 
hand,  a  congeniality  of  soul  and  temperament  speedily  ripens 
into  the  firmest  friendship  and  doubles  every  pleasure  which  is 
mutually  enjoyed.  My  companion  widely  differs  from  me  in 
age,  in  station,  and  in  his  experiences  of  life;  but* to  one  o^f 
those  open,  honest  and  loving  natures  which  are  often  found  in 
his  native  Saxony,  he  unites  a  most  warm  and  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  Beauty  in  Nature  or  Art.  We  harmonize  to  a  mir- 
acle, and  the  parting  with  him  at  Assouan  will  be  the  sorest 
oang  of  my  journey. 

My  friend,  the  Howadji,  in  whose  "Nile-Notes"  the 
Egyptian  atmosphere  is  so  perfectly  reproduced,  says  that 
''  Oonsoienoe  falls  asleep  on  the  Nile."  If  by  this  he  means 
that  artificial  quality  which  bigots  and  sectarians  call  Con- 
science, I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  do  not  blame  the  Nile  for 
its  soporific  powers.  But  that  simple  faculty  of  the  soul,  ua* 
tive  to  all  men,  which  acts  best  when  it  acts  unconsciously, 
and  leads  our  passions  and  desires  into  right  paths  without 
seeming  to  lead  them,  is  vastly  strengthened  by  this  quiet  and 
healthy  life.  There  is  a  cathedral-like  solemnity  in  the  air  of 
Egypt ;  one  feels  the  presence  of  the  altar,  and  is  a  better 
man  without  his  wilL  To  those  rendered  misanthropic  by 
disappointed  ambition — ^mistrustful  by  betrayed  confidence-^ 
despairing  by  ipiassuageable  sorrow — ^iet  me  repeat  the  motto 
whidi  heads  this  chapter. 
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I  hme  endeavored  to  picture  onr  mode  of  life  aa  fidthfolly 
and  minatelj  as  possible,  because  it  boars  no  resemblance  to 
4iraTel  in  any  other  part  of  Uie  world.  Into  the  neaart  of  a 
barbarous  continent  and  a  barbarous  land,  we  carry  with  ns 
every  desirable  comfort  and  luxury.  In  no  part  of  Europe  or 
America  could  we  be  so  thoroughly  independent,  without  ui^ 
dergoing  considerable  privations,  and  wholly  losing  that  sense 
of  rest  which  is  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  this  journey.  We 
are  out  off  from  all  communioation  with  the  great  world  of 
politics,  merchandise  and  usury,  and  remember  it  only  through 
the  heart,  not  through  the  brain.  We  go  ashore  in  the  deli* 
oious  mornings,  breathe  the  elastic  air,  and  wander  through 
the  palm-groves,  as  happy  and  care-free  as  two  Adams  in  a 
Paradise  without  Eves.  It  is  an  episode  wKich  will  flow  for- 
ward in  the  under-currents  of  our  natures  through  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  soothing  and  refreshing  us  whenever  it  rises  to  the 
surface.  I  do  not  reproach  myself  for  this  passive  and  sensu- 
ous existence.  I  give  myself  up  to  it  unreservedly,  and  if 
some  angular-souled  utilitarian  should  come  along  and  reoom 
mend  me  to  shake  off  my  laziness,  and  learn  the  conjugations 
of  Coptic  verbs  or  the  hieroglyphs  of  Kneph  and  Thoth,  I 
should  not  take  the  pipe  from  my  mouHi  to  answer  him.  My 
friend  sometimes  laughingly  addresses  me  with  two  lines  of 
Hebel's  quaint  Allemanic  poetry : 

"  £i  Bolch  a  Leben,  junges  Bluat, 
Deah  ish  wohl  far  a  Thierle  guaL" 

(such  a  life,  young  blood,  best  befits  an  animal),  but  I  tell  him 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Black  Forest  won't  answer  for  the 
Nile.    If  any  one  persists  in  forcing  the  applicati(»iy  I  prefer 
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being  oaUed  an  animal  to  changing  my  present  habits.  An 
entire  life  so  spent  would  be  wretchedly  aimless,  bat  a  few 
months  are  in  tmth  "  sore  labor's  bath  "  to  every  wrong  heart 
and  overworked  brain. 

I  could  say  much  more,  but  it  requires  no  little  effort  to 
write  three  hours  in  a  cabin,  when  the  palms  are  rustling  their 
Uups  outside,  the  larks  singing  in  the  meadows,  and  the  odor  of 
mimosa  flowers  breathing  through  the  windows.  To  travel  and 
write,  is  like  inhaling  and  exhaling  one's  breath  at  the  same 
moment.  You  take  in  impressions  at  every  pore  of  the  mind^ 
and  the  process  is  so  pleasant,  that  you  sweat  them  out  again 
most  reluctantly.  Lest  I  should  overtake  the  remedy  with 
the  disease,  and  make  to-day  Labor,  which  should  be  Best,  1 
shall  throw  down  the  pen,  and  mount  yonder  donkey,  which 
etands  patiently  on  the  bank,  waiting  to  carry  mo  to  Sioai 
onoe  more,  before  starting  for  Thebes. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

UPPBR     EGYPT. 

Oalm— MoontaliiB  and  Tombs— A  Night  Adyentare  in  EUraoln— Chanoter  of  fh» 
Boatmen— Fair  Wind— Pilgrims— Egyptian  Agricultnro— Sngar  and  Cotton— Grain 
— Sbeep— -Artlyal  at  Kenneb— A  Landscape— The  Temple  of  Dendera— First  Im- 
pniBriona  of  Egyptlaii  Art— Portrait  of  Oeopatra— A  Bm^J  Meeting— We  approaeh 
ThfbeflL 

OuB  men  were  ready  at  tlie  appointed  time,  and  preciaely 
twenty-four  hours  after  reaching  the  port  of  Siout  we  spread 
our  sails  for  Kenneh,  and  exchanged  a  parting  salute  with  tho 
boat  of  a  New  York  physician,  which  arrived  some  hours  after 
us.  The  north  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  freshly  during 
the  whole  of  our  stay,  failed  us  almost  within  sight  of  the  port, 
and  was  followed  by  three  days  of  breathless  calm,  during 
which  time  we  made  about  twelve  miles  a  day,  by  towing. 
My  friend  and  I  spent  half  the  time  on  shore,  wandering  in- 
land through  the  fields  and  making  acquaintances  in  the  vil- 
lages. We  found  such  tours  highly  interesting  and  refreshing, 
but  nevertheless  always  returned  to  our  floating  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, doubly  delighted  with  its  home-like  cabin  and  lazy  di- 
vans. Many  of  the  villages  in  this  region  are  built  among  the 
mounds  of  ancient  cities,  the  names  whereof  are  faithfully  enu- 
merated in  the  guide-book,  but  as  the  cities  themselves  hava 
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wlioHydkntppeftred,  we  were  spared  tlie  necefldfy  df  seddng 
for  Uieir  rains. 

On  the  third  night  after  leaving  Sioat,  we  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Oow  el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Antadopolis,  whose  beautifnl 
tempk  has  been  entirely  destroyed  daring  €he  last  twenty-five 
years,  partly  washed  away  by  the  Nile  and  partly  polled  down 
to  famish  materials  for  the  Pasha's  palace  at  Sioot.  Near 
this  the  &moai^  battle  between  Herooks  and  Antieas  is  re- 
{)orted  to  have  taken  place.  The  fable  of  Antasos  drawing 
strength  from  the  earth  appears  qoite  natural,  afber  one  has 
49een  the  fifttness  of  the  soil  of  Upper  Egypt  We  ran  the 
gaontkt  of  Djebel  Shekh  Hereedee,  a  moontun  similar  to 
AboafiAyda  in  form,  but  mach  more  lofty  and  imposing.  It 
has  also  its  legend:  A  miraoalons  serpent,  say  the  Arabs,  has 
lived  for  oentories  in  its  ^caverns,  and  possesses  the  power  of 
healn^  diseases.  All  these  mountains,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  are  pierced  with  tombs,  and  the  openings  are 
4KKmetimes  so  frequent  and  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  resem- 
ble  a  colonnade  along  the  rocky  crests.  They  rarely  oontain 
inscriptions,  and  many  of  them  were  Inhabited  by  hermits  and 
holy  men,  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  At  the  most 
accessible  paints  the  Bgyptians  have  commenced  limestone 
quarries,  and  as  they  are  more  concerned  in  preserving  piastres 
than  tombs,  their  venerable  ancestors  are  dislodged  withoat 
ecrupla  Whoever  is  interested  in  Eg^tian  antiquities, 
should  not  postpone  his  visit  longer.  Not  only  Turks,  bat 
Europeans  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  demolition,  and  the  vety 
antiquarians  who  profess  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  these 
monuments,  are  ruthless  Yandals  towards  them  when  they 
have  the  power. 
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We  dasbed  past  ihe  mountain  of  Shekh  Hereedee  in  gal*' 
lant  style,  and  the  same  night,  after  dusk,  reached  Ekhmin^ 
ihe  amnent  Pooopolis.  T\ub  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  the  Phallic  worship,  whose  first  Bjm^ 
bol,  the  obelisk,  has  now  a  purely  mdnomental  significance. 
A  few  remnants  of  this  singalar  ancient  faith  appear  to  be  re- 
tained among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Skhmin,  but  only  in 
the  grossed  superstitions,  and  without  referaioe  to  the  aV 
straot  creative  principle  tyj^ified  by  the  PhaUic  emblems. 
The  early  Egyptians  surrounded  with  mystery  and  honored 
witii  all  reOgious  solemnity  what  they  regarded  as  the  highest 
human  miracle  wrought  by  the  power  of  their  gods,  and  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  branch  of  their  com- 
plex faith  more  interesting  than  this. 

As  we  sat  on  the  bank  in  the  moonlight,  quietly  smoking 
our  pipes,  the  howling  of  a  company  of  dervishes  soonded  from 
the  town,  whose  walls  are  a  few  hundred  paces  distant  from 
the  river.  We  inquired  of  the  guard  whether  a  Frank  dare 
visit  them.  He  could  not  tell,  but  offered  to  accompany  me 
and  try  to  procure  an  entraDce.  I  took  Achmet  and  two  of 
our  sailors,  donned  a  Bedouin  capote,  and  set  out  in  search  of 
the  dervishes.  The  principal  gate  of  the  town  was  closed,  and 
my  men  battered  it  vainly  with  their  clubs,  to  rouse  tbe  guard 
We  wandered  for  some  time  among  the  mounds  of  Panopolis, 
stumbling  over  blocks  of  marble  aod  granite,  liuder  palms 
ei^ty  feet  high,  standing  clear  and  silvery  in  the  moonlight 
At  last,  the.  clamor  of  the  wolfish  dogs  we  waked  up  on  the 
road,  brought  us  one  of  the  watchers  outside  of  the  walls, 
lAom  we  requested  to  admit  us  into  the  city.  He  replied 
that  this  could  not  be  done.    '*But,"  said  Achmet,  <<here  is 
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•Q  Bffsndi  wlio  has  jaet  arrived,  and  must  visit  the  moUalia 
to-night ;  admit  him  and  fear  nothing."  The  men  thereupon 
oondncted  ns  to  another  gate  and  threw  a  few  pebbles  against 
tiie  window  above  it.  A  woman's  voice  replied,  and  presently 
the  bolts  were  undrawn  and  we  entered.  Bj  this  time  the 
dervishes  had  ceased  their  bowlings,  and  every  thing  was  as 
still  as  death*  We  walked  for  half  an  hour  through  the  de- 
serted streets,  visited  the  mosques  and  public  buildings,  and 
heard  no  sound  but  our  own  steps.  It  was  a  strangely  inter- 
esting promenada  The  Arabs,  armed  with  dubs,  carried  a 
paper  lantern,  which  flickered  redly  on  the  arches  and  courts 
we  passed  through.  My  trusty  Theban  walked  by  my  side, 
and  took  all  possible  trouble  to  find  the  retreat  of  the  der- 
vishes— ^but  in  vain.  We  passed  out  through  the  gate,  which 
was  instantly  locked  behind  us,  and  had  barely  reached  our 
vessel,  when  the  unearthly  song  of  the  Moslem  priests,  louder 
and  wilder  than  ever,  came  to  our  ears. 

The  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  Christians 
is  wearing  away  with  their  familiarity  with  the  Frank  dress 
and  their  adoption  of  Frankish  vices.  The  Prophet's  injunc- 
tion against  wine  is  heeded  by  few  of  his  followers,  or  avoided 
by  drinking  arakee^  a  liquor  distilled  from  dates  and  often  fla- 
vored with  hemp.  Their  conscience  is  generally  satisfied  with 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  the  daily  performance  of  the  pre- 
scribed prayers,  though  the  latter  is  often  neglected.  All  of 
my  sailors  were  very  punctual  in  this  respect,  spreading  their 
carpets  on  the  forward  deck,  and  occupying  an  hour  or  two 
every  day  with  genuflexions,  prostrations,  and  salutations  to- 
ward Mecca,  the  direction  of  which  they  never  lost,  notwith- 
standing the  windings  of  the  Nile.    In  the  cathedrals  of  Chris* 
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tian  Europe  I  have  oftea  seen  pantomimies  quite  ae  uimeoea* 
sary,  performed  with  lees  apparent  rererenoe.  The  people  of 
Egypt  are  fiolly  as  honest  and  weU-dispOsed  ae  the  greater 
part  of  the  Italian  peasantry.  They  sometimes  deceive  in 
small  things,  and  are  inolined  to  take  trifling  advantages,  bat 
that  is  the  natural  result  of  living  under  a  government  whose 
only  role  is  force,  and  which  does  not  even  hesitate  to  use 
fraud.  Their  good  humor  is  inexhaustible.  A  sin^e  friendly 
word  wins  them,  and  even  a  little  severity  awakes  no  lasting 
feeling  of  revenge.  I  should  much  rather  trust  myself  alone 
among  the  Egyptian  Fellahs,  than  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Campagna,  or  the  boors  of  Oarinthia.  Notwithstanding  our 
men  had  daily  opportunities  of  plundering  us,  we  never  missed 
a  single  article.  We  frequently  went  ashore  with  our  drago- 
man, leaving  every  thiug  in  the  cabin  exposed,  and  especially 
such  articles  aa  tobacco,  shot,  dates,  &c,  which  would  most 
tempt  an  Arab,  yet  our  confidence  was  never  betrayed.  We 
often  heard  complaints  from  travellers  in  other  boats,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  one  who  will  enforce  obedience  at  the 
start,  and  thereafter  give  none  but  just  and  reasonable  com-' 
mands,  need  have  no  difficulty  urith  his  crew. 

The  next  morning,  the  wind  being  light,  we  walked  for- 
ward to  El  Menschieh,  a  town  about  nine  miles  distant  from 
Ekhmin.  It  was  market-day,  and  the  baaaar  was  crowded 
wiUi  the  countrymen,  who  had  brought  their  stock  of  grain, 
sugar-cane  and  vegetables.  The  men  were  taller  and  more 
muscular  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  evidently  descended 
from  a  more  intelligent  and  energetic  stock.  They  looked  at 
us  curiously,  but  with  a  sort  of  friendly  interest,  and  cour* 
teously  made  way  for  us  as  we  passed  through  the  narrow  ba- 
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Inthe  tfteniooii  the  wind  inereMed  to  a  small  gale,  and 
bore  us  rapidly  past  Qebel  Todrh  to  the  city  <^  Qirgeh,  so 
named  in  Ooptio  times  from  the  Ohiutian  saint,  Gteorge. 
Like  Manfaloat,  it  has  been  half  washed  away  by  the  Nile^ 
and  two-  lofty  minarets  were  hanging  on  the  brink  of  the  dip* 
pery  bank,  awaiting  their  tnm  to  fall.  Abont  twelve  miles 
from  Oirgeh,  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  are  the  ruins  of  Abydns, 
now  covered  by  the  sand,  except  the  top  of  the  portieo  and 
roof  of  the  temple^Mdaoe  of  Seaostris,  and  part  of  the  tem]^ 
tif  Osiris.  We  held  a  ooimeil  whether  we  should  waste  the 
Ikvorable  wind  or  miss  Abydns,  and  the  testimony  of  Achmet, 
who  had  visited  the  roinSy  having  been  taken,  we  ohose  tiie 
latter  alternative.  By  this  time  Oirgeh  was  nearly  ont  of 
8i|^t,  and  we  comforted  ouselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  see- 
ing Bendera. 

The  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  by  the  Kenneh  and  Kosseir  roate, 
were  on  their  vetom,  and  we  met  a  nomber  of  boats,  crowded 
with  them,  on  their  way  to  Cairo  from  the  former  place. 
Most  of  the  boats  carried  the  red  flag,  with  the  star  and  cres- 
oent.  On  the  morning  alter  leaving  Girgeh,  we  took  a  long 
stroll  through  the  fields  of  Farshoot,  which  is,  after  Siont,  the 
richest  agricultnral  district  of  Upper  Egypt.  An  excellent 
system  of  irrigation,  by  means  of  canals,  is  kept  np,  and  the 
result  shows  what  might  be  made  of  Egypt,  were  its  great  nat- 
ural resources  rightly  employed.  The^  Nile  offers  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  its  long  valley,  from 
Nubia  to  the  sea,  would  become,  in  other  hands,  the  garden  of 
tibe  world.  So  rich  and  pregnant  a  soil  I  have  never  seen. 
Here,  side  by  side,  flourish  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
indigo,  hemp,  rice,  dooira,  tobacco,  olives,  dates,  oranges^  and 
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the  yagetoUoB  aad  frnita  of  nearly  every  olinuite.  The  wbeaij 
whioh,  in  NoTember,  we  found  young  and  green,  wonld  in 
March  be  ripe  for  the  dckle,  and  the  people  were  catting  and 
threshing  fields  of  donrra,  which  they  had  planted  towards  the 
end  of  Bommer.  Except  where  the  broad  meadows  are  first  re- 
claimed from  the  rank}  tufted  grass  which  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  them,  the  wheat  is  sowed  upon  the  ground,  and  thai 
ploughed  in  by  a  sort  of  crooked  wooden  beam,  shod  with  iron, 
and  drawn  by  two  camels  or  bo&loes.  I  saw  no  instance  in 
which  the  soil  was  manured.  The  yearly  deposit  made  by  the 
bountiful  riyer  seems  to  be  sufficient  The  natives,  it  is  truCi 
possess  immense  numbers  of  pigeons,  and  every  village  is 
adorned  with  towers,  rising  above  the  rand  huts  like  the  py- 
lons of  temples,  and  inhabited  by  these  birds.  The  manure 
collected  from  them  is  said  to  be  used,  but  probably  only  in 
the  culture  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  like  vegetables 
with  which  the  gardens  are  stocked. 

The  fields  of  sugar-cane  about  Farshoot  were  the  richest  I 
saw  in  Egypt.  Near  the  village,  which  is  three  miles  from  the 
Nile,  there  is  a  steam  sugar-refinery,  established  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cane,  with  a  view  to  his  own  profit.  There  are  several 
of  these  manufactories  along  the  Nile,  and  the  most  of  them 
were  in  full  operation,  as  we  passed.  At  Radamoon,  between 
Minyeh  and  Siout,  there  is  a  large  manufactory,  where  the 
common  coarse  sugar  made  in  the  Fellah  villages  is  refined  and 
sent^to  Cairo.  We  made  use  of  this  sugar  in  our  household, 
and  found  It  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  though  coarser  than 
that  of  the  American  manufactories.  The  culture  of  cotton 
has  not  been  so  successful     The  large  and  handsome  manufao* 
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toiy  built  at  Kenneh,  is  no  longer  in  operation,  and  the  fields 
wbicii  we  saw^  there,  had  a  forlorn,  neglected  appearanee.  The 
plants  grow  loxnriantly,  and  the  cotton  is  of  fine  quality,  but 
the  pods  are  small  and  not  yeiy  abundant.  About  Siout,  and 
in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt^  we  saw  many  fields  of  indigo^ 
which  is  said  to  thrive  well  Peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  cul- 
tiTated  to  a  great  extent,  and  form  an  important  iton  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  imiy  vegetables  we  oould  proouie 
for  our  kitchen,  were  omons,  radishes,  lettuce  and  spinage. 
The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  the  tops  of  radishes,  and  eat  them 
with  as  much  relish  as  their  donkeys. 

One  of  the  principal  staples  of  Egypt  is  the  dourra  {holous 
sorghum),  which  resembles  the  ofea  (maise)  in  many  respect^. 
In  appearance,  it  is  very  like  b^oom-com,  but  instead  of 
the  long,  loose  panicle  of  red  seeds,  is  topped  by  a  compact  cone 
of  grains, 'smaller  than  those  of  maize,  but  resembling  them  in 
form  and  taste.  The  stalks  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  the  heads  frequently  contain  as  much  substance  as  two  ears 
of  maize.  It  is  planted  in  dose  rows,  and  when  ripe  is  cut  by 
the  hand  with  a  short  sickle,  after  which  the  heads  are  taken 
off  and  threshed  separately.  The  grain  is  fed  to  horses,  don- 
keys and  fowls,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  is  used  almost  universally 
for  bread.  It  is  of  course  very  imperfectly  ground,  and  tmbolt- 
ed,  and  the  bread  is  coarse  and  dark,  though  nourishing.  In 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America  this  grain  would 
thrive  well  and  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

The  plains  of  coarse,  wiry  grass  (hdkf^)^  which  in  many 
points  on  the  Nile  show  plainly  the  n^lect  of  the  inhabitaute, 
who  by  a  year's  labor  might  convert  them  into  blooming  fields, 
are  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  large  herds  of  sheep,  and  goata» 
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and  sometimes  dzoves  of  buffaloes.  The  sheep  are  all  black  of 
dark-brown,  and  their  bushy  heads  remind  one  of  terriers. 
The  wool  is  rather  coarse,  and  when  ron^j  span  and  woven 
by  the  Arabs,  in  itsnatoral  color,  forms  the  mantle,  somethmg 
like  a  Spanish  pondiOy  which  is  usoally  the  Fellah*s  only  gai^ 
ment.  The  mutton,  almost  the  only  meat  to  be  found,  is  gen- 
erally lean,  and  brings  a  high  price,  considering  the  abundance 
of  sheep.  The  flesh  of  bu&loes  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  but  is 
too  tough,  and  has  too  rank  a  flavor,  for  Christian  stomachs. 
The  goats  are  beautiful  animals,  with  heads  as  slender  and 
delicate  as  those  of  gaselles.  They  have  short,  black  horns, 
curving  downward — ^long,  silky  ears,  and  a  peculiarly  mild  and 
friendly  expression  of  countenance.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  milk  in  the  villages,  and  sometimes  fresh  butter, 
which  was  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  sight  The  mode 
of  churning  is  not  calculated  to  ezdte  one^s  appetite.  The 
milk  is  tied  up  in  a  goat's  skin,  and  suspended  by  a  rope  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  Arab  housewives  (who  are 
all  astonishingly  ugly  and  filthy)  then  stations  herself  on  one 
side,  and  propels  it  backward  and  forward  till  the  process  is 
completed.  The  cheese  of  the  country  resembles  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  slacked  lime,  and  has  an  abomirable  flavor. 

Leaving  Farshoot,  we  swept  rapidly  past  Haou,  the  ancient 
Diospolis  parvaj  or  Little  Thebes,  of  which  nothing  is  left  but 
some  heaps  of  dirt,  sculptured  fragments,  and  the  tomb  of  a 
certain  Dionysius,  son  of  a  certain  Ptolemy.  The  course  of 
the  mountains,  which  follow  the  Nile,  is  here  nearly  east  and 
west,  as  the  river  makes  a  long  curve  to  the  eastward  on  ap- 
proaching Kenneh.  The  valley  is  inclosed  within  narrower 
boimds,  and  the  Arabian  Mountains  on  the  north,  shooting  out 
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inio  bold  promontorieg  from  the  main  duan,  flometimes  rise 
from  the  water's  edge  in  VbaSa  many  hmidred  feet  in  height 
The  good  wind,  whioh  had  so  befriended  ns  for  three  days,  fol- 
lowed ns  all  night,  and  when  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 4th,  onr  yessel  lay  at  andior  in  the  port  of  Kenneh, 
having  beaten  by  four  hours  the  boat  of  oar  American  friend, 
which  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  on  the  rirer. 

Kenneh,  which  lies  about  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  porous  water-jars,  and  is  an  infe- 
rior mart  of  trade  with  Persia  and  India,  by  means  of  Kosseir, 
on  the  Eed  Sea,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  The 
town  is  large,  but  mean  in  aspect,  and  does  not  offer  a  single 
object  of  interest  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  plain.  We 
rode  through  the  baxaars,  whioh  were  tolerably  well  stocked 
and  crowded  with  Jutdji,  or  pilgrims  of  Meeotw  My  friend, 
^0  wished  to  make  a  flag  of  the  Saze-Coburg  colors,  for  his 
return  voyage,  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a  piece  of  green  cotton 
doth.  Every  other  color  was  to  be  had  but  green,  wUch,  as 
the  sacred  hue,  worn  only  by  the  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  buy  a 
piece  of  white  stuff  and  have  it  specially  dyed.  It  came  back 
the  same  evening,  precisely  the  color  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca's 
turban. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Kenneh,  is  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Tentyra,  famed  for  its  temple  of  Athor. 
It  is  now  called  Dendera,  from  the  modem  Arab  village. 
After  breakfast,  we  shipped  ourselves  and  our  donkeys  across 
the  Nile,  and  rode  off  in  high  excitement,  to  make  our  first 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  temples  The  path  led  through  a 
palm  grove,  which  in  richness  and  Deauty  rivalled  those  of  the 
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Mozican  tierra  caliente.  The  lofty  shafts  of  the  date  and  ih« 
vaulted  foliage  of  the  doum-palm,  blended  in  the  most  picta- 
resque  groupage,  contrasted  with  the  laoe-like  texture  of  the 
flowering  mimosa,  and  the  cloudy  boughs  of  a  kind  of  gray  cy« 
press.  The  turf  under  the  trees  was  soft  and  green,  and  between 
the  slim  trunks  we  looked  over  the  plain,  to  the  Libyan  Moun- 
tains— a  long  train  of  rosy  lights  and  violet  shadows.  Out  of 
this  lovely  wood  we  parsed  between  magnificent  fields  of  dourra 
and  the  castor-oil  bean,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  to  a  dyke  which 
crossed  the  meadows  to  Dendera.  The  leagues  of  rank  grass  on 
our  right  rolled  away  to  the  Desort  in  shining  billows,  and  the 
fresh  west- wind  wrapped  us  in  a  bath  of  intoxicating  odors.  In 
the  midst  of  this  green  and  peaceful  plain  rose  the  earthy 
mounds  of  Tentyra,  and  the  portico  of  the  temple,  almost  buried 
beneath  them,  stood  like  a  beacon,  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
Desert. 

We  galloped  our  little  animals  along  the  dyke,  over  heaps 
of  dirt  and  broken  bricks,  among  which  a  number  of  Arabs 
were  burrowing  for  nitrous  earth,  and  dismounted  at  a  small 
pylon,  which  stands  two  or  three  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the 
temple.  The  huge  jambs  of  sandstone,  covered  with  sharply 
cut  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  single  block,  bearing  the  mysterious  winged  globe 
and  serpent,  detained  us  but  a  moment,  and  we  hurried  down 
what  was  once  the  dromos  of  tBe  temple,  now  represented  by  a 
double  wall  of  unbumt  bricks.  The  portico,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  supported  by  six  columns,  united  by  screens 
of  masonry,  no  stone  of  which,  or  of  the  columns  themselves,  is 
unsoulptured,  is  massive  and  imposing,  but  struck  me  as  be-ng 
too  depressed  to  produce  a  very  grand  effect.     What  was  mj 
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tftoniflhinent,  on  arriying  at  the  entrance,  to  find  that  I  had 
approached  the  temple  on  a  level  with  half  its  height,  and  that 
the  pavement  of  the  portioo  was  as  far  below  as  the  scrolls  of 
its  cornice  were  above  me.  The  six  oolnmns  I  had  seen  oover« 
ed  three  other  rows,  of  six  each,  all  adorned  with  the  most 
elaborate  sculpture  and  exhibiting  traces  of  the  brilliant  color- 
ing which  they  once  possessed.  The  entire  temple,  which  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  except  where  the  hand  of  the 
Coptic  Christian  has  defaced  its  sculptures,  was  cleaned  out  by 
order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  as  all  its  chambers,  as  well  as 
the  roof  of  enormous  sand-stode  blocks,  are  entire,  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  complete  relics  of  Egyptian  art. 

I  find  my  pen  at  fault,  when  I  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  splendid  portico.  The  twenty-four 
columns,  each  of  which  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  crowded  upon  a  surface  of.  one  hundred  feet  by 
seventy,  are  oppressive  in  their  grandeur.  The  dim  light, 
admitted  through  the  half  dosed  front,  which  faces  the  north, 
spreads  a  mysterious  gloom  around  these  mighty  shafts,  crown- 
ed with  the  fourfold  visage  of  Aihor,  still  rebuking  the  im- 
pious hands  that  have  marred  her  solemn  beauty.  On  the 
walls,  between  columns  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  oartouches  of 
the  Csesars  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  the  principal  Egyptian 
deities — ^the  rigid  Osiris,  the  stately  Isis  and  the  hawk-headed 
Orus.  Around  the  bases  of  the  columns  spring  the  leaves  of 
the  sacred  lotus,  and  the  dark-blue  ^  ceiling  is  spangled  with 
stars,  between  the  wings  of  the  divine  emblem.  The  sculptures 
are  all  in  raised  relief,  and  there  is  no  stone  in  the  temple 
without  them.  I  cannot  explain  to  myself  the  unusual  emotion 
I  felt  while  contemplating  this  wonderful  combination  of  a 
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simple  and  sablime  arohiteotnral  style  with  the  atmost  elabo- 
ration of  oraament.  My  blood  pulsed  fast  and  warm  on  my 
first  riew  of  the  Roman  Forum,  but  in  Dendera  I  was  so  sad- 
dened and  oppressed,  that  I  scarcely  dared  speak  for  fear  of 
betraying  an  annuucdy  weaJcness.  My  friend  walked  silen% 
between  the  columns,  with  a  face  as  rigidly  sad  as  if  he  had 
just  looked  on  the  coffin  of  his  nearest  relative.  Though  such 
a  mood  was  more  painful  than  agreeable,  it  required  some  effort 
to  leave  the  place,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  hours,  we  still  lin- 
gered in  the  portico  and  walked  through  the  inner  halls,  under 
the  spell  of  a  fascination  which  we  had  hardly  power  to  break. 
The  portico  opens  into  a  hall,  supported  by  six  beantifdl 
columns,  of  smaller  proportions,  and  lighted  by  a  square  aper- 
ture in  the  solid  roof  On  eitiier  side  are  chambers  connected 
with  dim  and  lofty  passages,  and  beyond  is  the  sanctuaiy  and 
various  other  apartments,  which  receive  no  light  from  without 
We  examined  their  sculptures  by  the  aid  of  torches,  and  our 
Arab  attendants  kindled  large  fires  of  dry  com  stalks,  which 
cast  a  strong  red  li^t  on  the  wall&  The  temple  is  devoted  to 
Athor,  the  Egyptian  Yenus,  and  her  image  is  everywhere  seen, 
receiving  the  homage  of  her  worshippers.  Even  the  dark  stair 
case,  leading  to  the  roof — up  which  we  climbed  over  heaps  of 
sand  and  rubbish — ^is  decorated  throughout  with  processions  of 
symbolical  figures.  The  drawing  has  little  of  that  grotesque 
stiffioess  which  I  expected  to  find  in  Egyptian  sculptures,  and 
the  execution  is  so  admirable  in  its  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  as  to  resemble,  at  a  little  distance,  a  monochromatic 
painting.  The  antiquarians  view  these  remains  with  little 
interest,  -as  they  date  from  the  comparatively  recent  era  of  the 
PtoIomicB,  at  which  time  sculpture  and  architecture  were  on 
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Ae  deeline.  We,  who  had  seen  nothing  ete  of  the  kind, 
vere  ohanned  with  the  gnuse  and  eleganoe  of  this  Bomptaoiui 
mode  of  deoontion.  Part  of  the  temple  was  hoih  by  Cleopatra, 
wfaoee  portrait,  with  that  of  her  son  GsBsarion,  may  still  be 
aeen  on  the  exterior  walL  The  faoe  of  the  odoseal  figure  has 
Jmoq  nearly  destroyed,  bnl  there  is  a  smaller  one,  whose  soft, 
volaptnoua  outline  is  still  sufficient  evidence  of  the  justness  of 
her  renown.  The  profile  is  exquisitely  beautifoL  The  fore- 
head and  nose  approach  the  Greek  standard,  bat  the  month  is 
more  roundly  and  delicately  carved,  and  the  chin  and  cheek 
are  fdUer.  Were  such  an  outline  made  plastic,  were  the  blank 
faoe  colored  with  a  pale  olive  hue,  through  which  should  blosh  a 
fiunt,  rosy  tinge,  lighted  with  bold  blade  eyes  and  irradiated 
with  the  lightning  of  a  passionate  nature,  it  would  even  now 
*'  move  the  mighty  hearts  of  captains  and  of  kings." 

Around  the  temple  and  over  the  mounds  of  the  ancient 
city  are  scattered  the  rains  of  an  Arab  village  which  the  in- 
habitants suddenly  deserted,  without  any  apparent  reason,  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  our  visit  Behind  it,  stretches  the 
yellow  sand  of  the  Desert  The  silence  and  aspect  of  deser- 
tion harmonise  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  which  would 
be  much  disturbed  were  one  beset,  as  is  usual  in  the  Arab 
towns,  by  a  gang  of  naked  b^gars  and  barking  wolf-dogs. 
Besides  the  temple,  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  chapel  of 
Isis,  with  a  pylon,  erected  by  Augustus  Caesar,  and  a  small 
temple,  nearly  whelmed  in  the  sand,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
fnammHsiy  or  lying-in  houses  of  the  goddess  Athor,  who  was 
honored  in  this  form,  on  account  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
third  member  of  the  divine  Triad. 

At  sunset,  we  rode  back  from  Dendera  and  set  sail  fl# 
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Thebes.  In  the  evening,  as  we  were  sweeping  along  by  moon- 
light, with  a  full  wind,  a  large  dahabiyeh  eame  floating  down 
the  stream.  Aehmet,  who  was  on  the  look-out,  saw  the  Amer* 
ioan  flag,  and  we  hailed  her.  My  delight  was  nnbonnded,  to 
hear  in  reply  the  Toioe  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Degen,  of  New  York, 
who,  with  his  lady  and  two  American  and  English  gentlemen, 
were  returning  from  a  Toyage  to  Assouan.  Both  boats  in- 
stantly nuyde  for  the  shore,  and  for  the  first  time  sinoe  leaving 
Germany  I  had  the  pLeasnre  of  seeing  familiar  faces.  For  tho 
space  of  three  hours  I  forgot  Thebes  and  the  north  wind,  but 
towards  midnight  wo  exchanged  a  parting  salute  of  four  guns 
and  shook  out  the  broad  sails  of  the  Cleopatra,  who  leaned  her 
cheek  to  the  waves  and  shot  off  like  a  sea-gull.  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  looked  beautifol  to  my  friends,  as  they  stood  on 
deck  in  the  moonlight 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THBBB8 THB   WB8TBBN  BANK. 

Arriral  at  Thebes— Oronnd-Plan  of  tlie  Bemaln»— We  Gro6B  to  tho  Wcstom  Bank^ 
Oaidea— The  Temple  of  Goorneh— YaHej  of  the  Klngs^  Tombe— Belnml^s  Tomh— 
The  Smcs  of  Mfin^YandaUem  of  Antlqaariaaa— Bmoe'A  Tomb— MAimioD—Thd 
Onmdlbther  of  Seaostii^^Thc  Head  of  Amnnoph— Tho  Goloeel  of  the  Plain— 
Meznnonian  afaslo— The  Btatae  of  Bemeses— The  Memnoniam— Beaa^  of  Egyp- 
tian Art— More  Sofunbles  among  the  Tomba— The  Bate  of  the  AaBaaaeef«-Modeo* 
net  Abon— Sonlptnrod  Hlatoriea— Tho  Great  Coort  of  the  Templ»— We  retom  to 
Lnzor. 

Ok  the  following  eyening,  about  nine  o'clock,  as  my  friend  and 
I  were  taking  our  customary  evening  pipe  in  the  cabin,  our 
vessel  suddenly  stopped.  The  wind  was  still  blowing,  and  I 
called  to  Achmet  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  <<  We  have 
reached  Luxor,"  answered  the  Theban.  We  dropped  the  she- 
books,  dashed  out,  up  the  bank,  and  saw,  facing  us  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  temple,  the 
solid  wedges  of  the  pylon,  and  the  brother-obelisk  of  that 
which  stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris.  Tho 
wide  plain  of  Thebes  stretdied  away  on  either  hand,  and  the 
beautiful  outlines  of  the  three  mountain  ranges  which  inclose 
it,  rose  in  the  distance  against  the  stars.  We  looked  on  the 
landscape  a  few  moments,  in  silencei  "  Come,"  said  my  friend, 
at  length,  <<  this  is  enough  for  to-night.    Let  us  not  be  too 
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hasty  too  esliatist  what  is  in  store  for  n&"  Se  we  Te^dnled  to 
our  cabin,  clbsed  the  blinds,  and  arranged  our  pkna  for  best 
seeing,  and  best  enjoying  the  wonders  of  the  great  Diospolis. 

Before  oommencing  my  recital,  let  me  attempt  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  topography  of  Thebes.  The  counie  of  the  Nile 
is  here  nearly  north,  dividing  the.  site  of  the  ancient  city  into 
two  almost  equal  parts.  On  approaching  it  from  Kenneh,  the 
mountain  of  Goomeh,  which  abuts  on  the  mer,  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  western  division.  This  mountain,  a 
range  of  naked  limestone  crags,  terminatijg  in  a  pyramidal 
peak,  gradually  recedes  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
Nile,  which  it  again  approaches  frirther  ^outh.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  curve,  which  might  be  called  the  western  wall  of 
the  city,  is  pierced  with  tombs,  among  which  are  those  of  the 
queens,  and  the  grand  priestly  faults  of  the  Assasseef.  The 
Valley  of  the  Kings^  Tombs  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
range,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  this  river.  After  passing  the 
comer  of  the  mountain,  the  first  ruin  on  the  western  bank  is 
that  of  the  temple-palace  of  Groomeh.  More  than  a  mile  frir- 
ther,  at  the  base  of  the  mountun,  is  the  Memnonium,  or  tem- 
ple of  Remeses  the  Great,  between  which  and  the  Nile  the  two 
Memnonian  colossi  are  seated  on  the  plain.  Nearly  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  this  is  the  great  temple  of  Medeenet  Abou,  and 
the  fragments  of  other  edifices  are  met  with,  still  further  be* 
yond.  On  the  eastern  bank,  nearly  opposite  Gk)omeh,  stands 
the  temple  of  Kamak,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
Eight  miles  eastward,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arabian  Mountains,  is 
the  small  temple  of  Medamot,  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  included  in  the  limits  of  Thebes.  Luxor  is  di« 
«otly  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
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Kanak,  mud  the  plain  extends  several  miles  beyond  it,  before 
xeachiog  the  isolated  range,  whose  three  eonieal  peaks  are  the 
landmarks  of  Thebes  to  Yoyagers  on  the  river. 

These  distances  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
eity,  bnt  fail  to  represent  the  grand  proportions  of  the  land- 
BOB^  so  well  fitted,  in  its  simple  and  majestic  outlines,  to  in- 
close the  most  wonderfdl  stractures  the.  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  green  expanse  of  the  plain ;  the  airy  coloring  of  the  monn^ 
tains ;  the  mild,  solemn  blue  of  the  cloudless  Egyptian  sky  ;*— 
these  are  a  part  of  Thebes,  and  inseparable  from  the  remem- 
brance of  its  ruins. 

At  sonrise  we  crossed  to  the  western  bank  and  moored  our 
boat  opposite  Goomeh.  It  is  advisable  to  commence  with  the 
Tombs,  and  close  the  inspection  of  that  side  with  Medeenet 
Abou,  reserving  Kamak,  the  grandest  of  all,  for  the  last. 
The  most  unimportant  objects  in  Thebes  are  fall  of  interest 
when  seen  first,  whereas  Kamak,  once  seen,  fills  one's  thoughts 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  There  are  Arab  guides 
for  each  bank,  who  are  quite  familiar  with  all  the  principal 
points,  and  who  have  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way  of  directing 
the  traveller,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into 
England  and  Italy.  Our  guide,  old  Aehmet  (jtourgdr,  was  a 
tall,  lean  gray-beard,  who  wore  a  white  turban  and  long  brown 
robe,  and  was  most  consoientiouis  in  his  endeavors  to  satisfy  us. 
We  found  several  horses  on  the  bank,  ready  saddled,  and 
choosing  two  of  the  most  promising,  set  off  on  a  stirring  gal* 
lop  for  the  temple  of  Goomeh  and  the  Valley  of  the  Eangs' 
Tombs,  leaving  Aohmet  to  follow  with  our  breakfast,  and  the 
Arab  boys^with  their  water  bottles. 

The  temple  of  Ch)omeh  was  built  for  the  worship  of  Amun, 
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the  Theban  Jupiter,  by  Oflirei  and  his  bob,  Bemeeos  the  Greai, 
the  supposed  Sesostris,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  b^re 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  small,  compared  with  the  other  nuns, 
but  interesting  from  its  rude  and  maasiye  style,  a  remnant  of 
the  early  period  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  two  pylons  in 
front  of  it  are  shattered  down,  and  the  dromos  of  sphinxes  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  portico  is  supported  by  a  single 
row  of  ten  columns,  which  neither  resemble  eaoh  other,  nor 
are  separated  by  equal  spaces.  What  is  most  singular,  is  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  this  disproportion,  ifriiich  is  also  ob- 
servable in  the  doorways,  the  general  effect  is  harmonious. 
We  tried  to  fathom  the  secret  of  this,  and  found  no  other  ex- 
planation than  in  the  lowness  of  the  building,  and  the  rough 
granite  blocks  of  whi<di  it  is  built.  One  seeks  no  prc^rtion 
in  a  natural  temple  of  rock,  or  a  cirque  of  Druid  stones.  All 
that  the  eye  requires  is  rude  strength,  with  a  certain  approach 
to  order.  The  effect  produced  by  this  temple  is  of  a  similar 
character,  barring  its  historical  interest.  Its  dimensions  are 
too  small  to  be  imposing,  and  I  found,  after  passing  it  several 
times,  that  I  valued  it  more  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape, 
than  for  its  own  sake. 

The  sand  and  pebbles  clattered  under  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses,  as  we  galloped  up  the  gorge  of  Biban  el  Mohokj  the 
'<  Gates  of  the  Kings."  The  sides  are  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
yellow  rock,  which  increased  in  height,  the  further  we  advanc- 
ed, and  at  last  terminated  in  a  sort  of  basin,  shut  in  by  preoi* 
pices  several  hundred  feet  in  height  and  broken  into  fantastic 
turrets,  gables  and  pinnacles.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  huge 
heaps  of  sand  and  broken  stones,  left  from  the  excavation 
of  the  tombs  in  the  solid  rock.     There  are  tweniy-one  tombs 
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in  thifi  vallej,  more  than  !ia]f  of  whieh  are  of  great  extent  and 
richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  Bculptares.  Some  hare 
been  filled  with  sand  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  ooeasional 
rains  whieh  visit  this  region,  while  a  few  are  too  small  and 
l^in  to  need  visiting.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  nnntbered 
them  all  in  red  chalk  at  the  enkanees,  whieh  is  very  oonvenieni 
to  those  who  use  his  work  on  Egypt  as  a  guide.  I  visited  ten 
of  the  principal  tombs,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  old  goide, 
who  complained  that  travellers  are  frequently  satisfied  with 
four  or  five.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all,  but 
they  differ  greatly  in  extent  and  in  the  character  of  their  deco- 
ration. 

The  first  we  entered  was  the  celebrated  iamh  of  Bemeses 
I.,  discovered  by  BelzonL  From  the  narrow  entrance,  a  pre- 
cipitous staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  columns 
of  hieroglyphics,  descends  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  where  it 
strikes  a  horisontal  passage  leading  to  an  oblong  chamber,  in 
which  was  formerly  a  deep  pit,  which  Belzoni  filled.  This  pit 
protected  the  entrance  to  the  royal  chamber,  which  was  also 
carefully  walled  up.  In  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  the  richness  of  their  coloring,  this  tomb  surpasses 
all  others.  The  subjects  represented  are  the  victories  of  the 
monarch,  while  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  he  is  received  into 
the  prcs^ice  of  the  gods.  The  limestone  rock  is  covered  with 
a  fine  coating  of  plaster,  on  which  the  figures  were  first  drawn 
with  red  chalk,  and  afterwards  carefully  finished  in  colors. 
The  reds,  yellows,  greens  and  blues  are  very  brilliant,  but 
seem  to  have  been  employed  at  random,  the  gods  having  faces 
sometimes  of  one  color,  sometimes  of  another.  In  the  furthest 
chamber,  which  was  left  unfinished,  the  subjects  are  only 
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sketched  in  red  chalk.  Some  of  them  have  the  loose  and  un^ 
certain  lines  of  a  pnpiPs  hand,  over  which  one  sees  the  bold 
and  rapid  corrections  of  the  master.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
remarkaUe  for  their  strength  and  freedom  of  outline.  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  a  procession  of  men,  representing  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  earth.  The  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
Persian,  the  Jew  and  the  Ethiopian  are  therein  as  distinctly 
marked  as  at  the.  present  day.  The  blacks  are  perfect  coun- 
terparts of  those  I  saw  daily  upon  the  Nile^  and  the  noses  of 
the  Jews  seem  newly  painted  from,  origmals  in  New  York. 
So  little  diver^ty  in  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  race^ 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  new  ethnological  theory  of  the  sepa- 
rate origin  of  different  races.  Whatever  objections  may  b» 
urged  against  this  theory,  the  fact  that  the  races  have  not  ma- 
terially changed  since  the  earliest  historic  times,  is  established 
by  these  Egyptian  records,  and  we  must  either  place  the  first 
appcarsmce  of  Man  upon  the  earth  many  thousands  of  years  in 
advance  of  Bishop  Usher's  chronology,  or  adopt  the  conclusion 
of  Morton  and  Agassiz. 

The  burial-vault,  where  Belzoni  found  the  alabaster  sarco*> 
phagus  of  the  monarch,  is  a  noble  hall,  thirty  feet  long  by  nearly 
twenty  in  breadth  and  height,  with  four  massive  pillars  form- 
ing a  corridor  on  one  side.  In  addition  to  the  light  of  oui 
torches,  the  Arabs  kindled  a  large  bonfire  in  the  centre,  which 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  sepulchral  figures  on  the  ceiling, 
painted  in  white  on  a  ground  of  dark  indigo  hue.  The  pillars 
and  walls  of  the  vault  glowed  with  the  vivid  variety  of  their 
colors,  and  the  general  effect  was  unspeakably  rich  and  gor- 
geous.   This  tomb  has  already  fallen  a  prey  to  worse  plunderers 
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Chan  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Belzoni  carried  off  the  saroo- 
phagos,  ChampoUion  cut  away  the  splendid  jambs  and  architrave 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  chambers,  and  Lepsius  has  finished 
by  splitting  the  pillars  and  appropriating  their  beautifal  paint- 
ings for  the  Musenm  at  Berlin.  At  one  spot,  whore  the  latter 
has  totally  rained  a  fine  doorway,  some  indignant  Frenchman 
has  written  in  red  chalk :  ^^Meurtre  commispar  Lepsius.^^  In 
all  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  wherever  yon  see  the  most  flagrant 
and  shameless  spoliations,  the  guide  says,  "  Lepsios."  Who 
can  blame  the  Arabs  for  wantonly  defacing  these  precious 
monuments,  when  such  an  example  is  set  them  by  the  vanity 
of  European  antiquarians  ? 

Bruce's  Tomb,  which  extends  for  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  into  the  rock,  is  larger  than  Bclzoni's,  but  not  so  fresh  and 
brilliant.  The  main  entrance  slopes  with  a  very  gradual  de- 
scent, and  has  on  each  side  a  number  of  small  chambers  and 
niches,  apparently  for  mummies.  The  illustrations  in  these 
chambers  are  somewhat  defaced,  but  very  curious,  on  account 
of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians.  They  represent  the  slaughtering  of  oxen, 
the  preparation  of  fowls  for  the  table,  the  kneading  and  baking 
of  bread  and  cakes,  as  well  as  the  implements  and  utensils  of 
the  kitchen.  In  other  places  the  field  laborers  arc  employed 
in  leading  the  water  of  the  Nile  into  canals,  cutting  dourra, 
threshing  and  carrying  the  grain  into  magazines.  One  room 
is  filled  with  faniiture,  and  the  row  of  chairs  around  the 
base  of  the  walls  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  most  elegant 
modem  drawing-room.  The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition  contains  few  richer  and  more  graceful  patterns. 
In  a  chamber  nearer  the  royal  vault,  two  old,  blind  minstrels 
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are  seen,  playing  the  harp  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  whence 
this  is  sometimes  called  the  Harper's  Tomb.  The  pillars  of 
the  grand  hall,  like  those  of  all  the  other  tombs  we  visited, 
represent  the  monarch,  after  death,  received  into  the  presence 
of  the  gods — ^stately  figures,  with  a  calm  and  serious  aspect, 
and  lips,  which,  like  those  of  the  Sphinx,  seemed  closed  upon 
some  awful  mystery.  The  absurdity  of  the  coloring  does  not 
destroy  this  effect,  and  a  blue-faced  Isis,  whose  hard,  black  eye- 
ball stares  from  a  brilliant  white  socket,  is  not  less  impressive 
than  the  same  figure,  cut  in  sandstone  or  granite. 

The  delicacy  and  precision  of  the  hieroglyphics,  sculptured 
in  intaglio,  filled  me  with  astonishment.  In  the  tomb  of  Amunoph 
III.,  which  I  visited  the  next  day,  they  resembled  the  ciphers 
engraved  upon  seals  in  their  exquisite  sharpness  and  regularity. 
Only  the  principal  tombs,  however,  are  thus  beautified.  In 
others  the  figures  are  either  simply  painted,  or  apparently 
sunken  in  the  plaster,  while  it  was  yet  fresh,  by  prepared  pat- 
terns. The  latter  method  accounts  for  the  exact  resemblance 
of  long  processions  of  figures,  which  would  otherwise  require  a 
most  marvellous  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  In  some  un- 
finished chambers  I  detected  plainly  the  traces  of  these  pat- 
terns, where  the  outlines  of  the  figures  were  blunt  and  the  grain 
of  the  plaster  bent,  and  not  out.  The  family  likeness  in  the 
faces  of  the  monarchs  is  also  too  striking,  nnfortunately,  for  us 
to  accept  them  all  as  faithful  portraits.  They  are  all  apparent- 
ly of  the  same  age,  and  their  attributes  do  not  materially  difier. 
This  was  probably  a  flattery  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  or  the 
effect  of  a  royal  vanity,  which  required  to  be  portrayed  in  the 
freshness  of  youth  and  the  full  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  The 
first  faces  I  learned  to  recognize  were  those  of  Remescs  IL, 
the  supposed  Sesostris,  and  Amunoph  III.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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The  tomb  of  Memnon,  ad  it  uras  called  by  the  Romans,  is 
the  moBt  elegant  of  all,  in  its  jHroportions,  and  is  as  symmetric 
eal  as  a  Grecian  temple.  On  the  walls  of  the  entrance  are 
several  inscriptions  of  Greek  tourists,  who  visited  it  in  the  era 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  spent  their  time  in  carving  their  names, 
like  Americans  nowadays.  The  huge  granite  sarcophagus  in 
which  the  monarch's  mummy  was  deposited,  is  broken,  as  are 
those  of  the  other  tombs,  with  a  single  exception.  This  is  the 
tomb  of  Osirei  L,  the  grandfather  of  Sesostris,  and  the  oldest 
in  the  valley.  I  visited  it  by  crawling  through  a  hole  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  my  body,  after  which  I  slid  on  my  back 
down  a  passage  nearly  choked  with  sand,  to  another  hole, 
opening  into  the  burial  chamber.  Here  no  impious  hand  had 
defaced  the  walls,  but  the  figures  were  as  perfect  and  the  color- 
ing as  brilliant  as  when  first  executed.  In  the  centre  stood 
an  immense  sarcophagus,  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
the  massiye  lid,  which  had  been  thrown  off,  lay  beside  it.  The 
dust  in  the  bottom  gave  out  that  peculiar  mummy  odor  percep- 
tible in  all  the  tombs,  and  in  fact  long  after  one  has  left  them, 
for  the  clothes  become  saturated  with  it.  The  guide,  delighted 
with  having  dragged  me  into  that  chamber,  buried  deep  in  the 
dumb  heart  of  the  mountain,  said  not  a  word,  and  from  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  place  and  the  phantasmagoric  gleam  of 
tiie  wonderful  figures  on  the  walls,  I  could  have  imagined  my- 
self a  neophyte,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Osirian  mysteries. 

We  rode  to  the  Western  Valley,  a  still  deeper  and  wider 
glen,  containing  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  foreign  dynasty  of 
Atin-Re.  We  entered  the  two  principal  ones,  but  found  the 
paintings  rude  and  insignificant.  There  are  many  lateral  pa&> 
aages  and  chambers  and  in  some  places  deep  pits,  along  the 
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edge  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  crawl.  In  the  last  tomb  a 
very  long  and  steep  staircase  descends  into  the  rocL  As  we 
were  groping  after  the  guide/ 1  called  to  my  friend  to  take  care, 
as  there  was  but  a  single  step,  after  making  a  slip.  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth  before  I  felt  a  tremendous 
thump,  followed  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  found  myself 
sitting  in  a  heap  of  sand,  at  the  bottom,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  below.  Fortunately,  I  came  off  with  but  a  few  slight 
bruises. 

Returning  to  the  temple  of  Goomeh,  we  took  a  path  over 
the  plain,  through  fields  of  wheat,  lupins  and  lentils,  to  the  two 
colossi,  which  we  had  already  seen  from  a  distance.  These 
immense  sitting  figures,  fifty-three  feet  above  the  plain,  which 
has  buried  their  pedestals,  overlook  the  site  of  vanished 
Thebes  and  assert  the  grandeur  of  which  they  and  KamaJc  are 
the  most  striking  remaii^s.  They  were  erected  by  Amnnoph 
IIL,  and  though  the  faces  are  totally  disfigured,  the  full,  round, 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  colossal  arms,  shoulders  and  thighs 
do  not  belie  the  marvellous  sweetness  of  the  features  which  we 
still  see  in  his  tomb.  Except  the  head  of  Antinous,  I  know 
of  no  ancient  portrait  so  beautiful  as  Amunoph.  The  long  and 
luxuriant  hair,  flowing  in  a  hundred  ringlets,  the  soft  grace  of 
the  forehead,  the  mild  serenity  of  the  eye,  the  fine  thin  lines 
of  the  nostrils  and  the  feminine  tenderness  of  the  full  lips, 
triumph  over  the  cramped  rigidity  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and 
charm  you  with  the  lightness  and  harmony  of  Greek  art.  In 
looking  on  that  head,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  subject 
overpowered  the  artist,  and  led  him  to  the  threshold  of  a  truer 
art  Amunoph,  or  Memnon,  was  a  poet  in  soul,  and  it  was 
meet  \hat  his  statue  should  salute  the  rising  sun  with  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  harp-string.  ,.g,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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Modern  researdi  bM  wliolly  annihilated  this  besatifvd  fable. 
Menuwn  now  sounds  at  all  horns  of  the  day,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  all  travellers  who  pay  an  Arab  five  piastres  to  climb 
into  his  lap.  We  engaged  a  Tender  of  modem  searabei,  who 
threw  off  his  garments,  hooked  his  fingers  and  toes  into  the 
eracks  of  the  polished  granite,  and  soon  hailed  «s  with  ^fla* 
laam  1  ^  from  the  knee  of  the  statue.  There  is  a  certain  stone 
on  MemnonHi  lap,  which,  when  sharply  struck,  gives  out  a  clear 
metallic  ring.  Behind  it  is  a  -small  square  aperture,  invisible 
from  below,  where  one  of  the  priests  no  doubt  stationed  him- 
self  to  perform  the  daily  miracle.  Our  Arab  rapped  on  the 
arms  and  body  of  the  statue,  which  had  the  usual  dead  sound 
of  stone,  and  rendered  the  musical  ring  of  the  sun«mitten 
block- more  striking.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes  once  led  from  the 
eolossi  to  a  grand  temple,  the  foundations  of  which  we  found 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  On  the  way  are  the  frag- 
ments of  two  other  oolossi,  one  of  black  granite.  The  enor- 
mous substructions  of  the  temple  and  the  pedestals  of  its  col- 
omns  hare  been  sufficiently  excavated  to  show  what  a  superb 
edifice  has  been  lost  to  the  world.  A  crowd  of  troublesome 
Arabs,  thrusting  upon  our  attention  newly  bakeh  cinerary  urns, 
newly  roasted  antique  wheat,  and  images  of  all  kmds  fresh 
from  the  maker's  hand,  disturbed  our  quiet  examination  of  the 
ruins,  and  in  ozder  to  escape  their  importunities,  we  rode  to 
the  Menmonium. 

This  edifice,  the  temple-palace  of  Remeses  the  Oreat,  is 
0Hppo0ed  to  be  the  Memnonium,  described  by  Strabo.  It  is 
built  on  a  gentle  rise  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
looks  eastward  to  the  Nile  and  Luxor.  The  grand  stone  py- 
lon which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  its  former  avenue  of 
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qybinxes  has  been  half  kyelled  bj  the  fury  of  the  Peraiini  eoa 
qnerors^  and  the  colossal  granite  statue  of  Remeses,  in  the  first 
court  of  the  temple^  now  lies  in  enormous  fragments  around  its 
pedestal.  Mere  dimensions  give  no  idea  of  this  immense 
mass,  the  weight  of  which,  when  entire,  was  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred tons.  How  poor  and  trifling  appear  the  modem  statues 
which  we  call  colossal^  when  measured  with  this^  one  of  whose 
toes  is  a  yard  in  length;  and  how  futile  the  appliances  of 
modem  art,  when  directed  to  its  transportation  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  I  The  architrave  at  each  end 
of  the  court  was  upheld  by  four  caryatides,  thirty  feet  in  height. 
Though  much  defaced,  they  are  still  standing,,  but  are  dwarfed 
by  the  mighty  limbs  of  Remeses.  It  is  difficult  to  acooont  for 
the  means  by  which  the  colossus  was  broken.  There  are  no 
marks  of  any  instruments  which  could  have  forced  such  a  mass 
asunder,  and  the  only  plausiUe  conjecture  I  have  heard  is, 
that  the  stone  must  have  been  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  and 
afterwards  to  the  action  of  water.  The  statue,  in  its  sitting 
position,  must  have  been  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  though  not  so  high  as  the  rock-hewn 
monoliths  of  Aboo-Simbel.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  have  cut 
several  mill-stones  out  of  its  head,  without  any  apparent  dimi 
nution  of  its  size. 

The  Memnonium  differs  from  the  other  temples  of  Egypt 
in  being  almost  faultless  in  its  symmetry,  even  when  measured 
by  the  strictest  rules  of  art.  I  know  of  nothing  so  exquisite 
as  the  central  colonnade  of  its  grand  hall — a  double  row  of 
pillars,  forty-five  feet  in  height  and  twenty-three  in  circum 
ference,  crowned  with  capitals  resembling  the  bell-shaped  blos- 
soms of  the  lotus.     One  must  see  them  to  comprehend  how 
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tills  simple  form,  whose  expression  is  all  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness in  the  flower,  softens  and  beautifies  the  solid  majesty  of 
the  shaft.  In  spite  of  their  colossal  proportions,  there  is 
nothing  massive  or  heayy  in  their  aspect  The  cnp  of  the 
capital  curves  gently  outward  from  the  abacus  on  which  the 
architrave  rests,  and  seems  the  natural  blossom  of  the  co- 
lumnar stem.  On  either  side  of  this  perfect  colonnade  are  four 
rows  of  Osiride  pillars,  of  smaller  size,  yet  the  variety  of  their 
form  and  proportions  only  enhances  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
This  is  one  of  those  enigmas  in  architecture  which  puzzle  one 
on  his  first  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  temples,  and  which  he 
is  often  forced  blindly  to  accept  as  new  laws  of  art,  because  his 
feeling  tells  him  they  are  true,  and  his  reason  cannot  satisfac- 
torily demonstrate  that  they  are  false. 

"We  waited  till  the  yellow  rays  of  sunset  fell  on  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Memnonium,  and  they  seemed,  like  the  lotus  flowers, 
to  exhale  a  vapory  light,  before  we  rode  home.  All  night  we 
wandered  in  dreams  through  kingly  vaults,  with  starry  ceilings 
and  illuminated  walls ;  but  on  looking  out  of  our  windows  at 
dawn,  we  saw  the  red  saddle-cloths  of  our  horses  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  palm  grove,  as  they  came  down  to  the 
boat.  No  second  nap  was  possible,  after  such  a  sight,  and 
many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  we  were  tasting  the  cool 
morning  air  in  the  delight  of  a  race  up  and  down  the  shore. 
Our  old  guide,  however,  was  on  his  donkey  betimes,  and  called 
us  off  to  our  duty.  We  passed  Goomeh,  and  ascended  the 
eastern  face  of  the  mountain  to  the  tombs  of  the  priests  and 
private  citizens  of  Thebes.  For  miles  along  the  mountain 
dide,  one  sees  nothing  but  heaps  of  sand  and  rubbish,  with 
here  and  there  an  Arab  hut,  built  against  the  face  of>a  tomb 
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whose  chambers  serye  as  pigeon-houses,  and  stalls  for  asses. 
The  earth  is  filled  with  fragments  of  mummies,  and  the  ban- 
dages in  which  they  were  wrapped ;  for  eyen  the  sanctity  of 
death  itself,  is  here  neither  respected  by  the  Arabs  nor  the 
Europeans  whom  they  imitate.  I  cannot  conceive  the  passion 
which  some  travellers  have,  of  carrying  away  withered  hands 
and  fleshless  legs,  and  disfiguring  the  abodes  of  the  dead  with 
their  insignificant  names.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  carving 
my  initials  on  the  back  of  a  live  Arab,  as  on  these  venerable 
monuments. 

The  first  tomb  we  entered  almost  cured  us  of  the  desire  to 
visit  another.  It  was  that  called  the  Assasseef,  built  by  a 
wealthy  priest,  and  it  is  the  largest  in  Thebes.  Its  outer 
oourt  measures  one  hundred  and  three  by  seventy-six  feet,  and 
its  passages  extend  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  feet  into 
the  mountain.  We  groped  our  way  between  walla  as  black  as 
ink,  through  long,  labyrinthine  suites  of  chambers,  breathing 
a  deathlike  and  oppressive  odor.  The  stairways  seemed  to 
lead  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  on  either  hand  yawned 
pits  of  uncertain  depth.  As  we  adTanced,  the  ghostly  vaults 
rumbled  with  a  sound  like  thunder^  and  hundreds  of  noisome 
bats,  scared  by  the  light,  dashed  against  the  walls  and  dropped 
at  our  feet.  We  endured  this  for  a  little  while,  but  on  reach- 
ing the  entrance  to  some  darker  and  deeper  mystery,  were  so 
surrounded  by  the  animals,  who  struck  their  filthy  wings 
against  our  faces,  that  not  for  ten  kings'  tombs  would  we  have 
gone  a  step  further.  My  friend  was  on  the  point  of  vowing 
never  to  set  his  foot  in  another  tomb,  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
wait  until  we  had  seen  that  of  Amunoph.  I  followed  the 
guide,  who  enticed  me  by  flattering  promises  into  a  great  many 
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snakelike  holes,  and  when  be  was  tired  with  crawling  in  the 
dnst,  sent  one  of  our  water-carriers  in  advance,  who  dragged 
me  in  and  out  by  the  heels. 

The  temple  of  Medeenet  Abon  is  almost  concealed  by  the 
ruins  of  a  Coptic  village,  among  which  it  stands,  and  by  which 
ft  is  partially  buried.  The  outer  court,  pylon  and  main  hall 
of  the  smaller  temple  rise  above  the  mounds  and  overlook  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  but  scarcely  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the 
traveller,  as  he  approaches.  You  first  enter  an  inclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  stone  wall,  and  standing  in  advance  of  the 
pylon.  The  rear  wall,  facing  the  entrance,  contains  two  sin- 
gle pillars,  with  bell-shaped  capitals,  which  rise  above  it  and 
stand  like  guards  before  the  doorway  of  the  pylon.  Here  was 
another  enigma  for  us.  Who  among  modem  architects  would 
dare  to  plant  two  siogle  pillars  before  a  pyramidal  gateway  of 
solid  masonry,  and  then  inclose  them  in  a  plain  wall,  rising  to 
half  their  height  ?  Tet  here  the  symmetry  of  the  shafts  is  not 
injured  by  the  wall  in  which  they  stand,  nor  oppressed  by  the 
ponderous  bulk  of  the  pylon.  On  the  contrary,  the  light  col- 
umns and  spreading  capitals,  like  a  tuft  of  wild  roses  hanging 
from  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  brighten  the  rude  strength  of  the 
masses  of  stone  with  a  gleam  of  singular  loveliness.  What 
would  otherwise  only  impress  you  by  its  size,  now  endears  it- 
self to  you  by  its  beauty.  Is  this  the  effect  of  chance,  or  the 
result  of  a  finer  art  than  that  which  flourishes  in  our  day  ?  I 
will  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  Z  nmst  confess  that  Egypt, 
in  whose  ruins  I  had  expected  to  find  only  a  sort  of  barbaric 
grandeur,  has  given  me  a  new  insight  into  that  vital  Beauty 
which  is  the  soul  of  true  Art. 

We  devoted  little  time  to  the  rained  court  and  sanctuaries 
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which  follow  the  pylon,  and  to  the  lodges  of  the  mun  t^nple, 
standing  beside  them  like  watch-towers,  three  stories  inheighl 
The  majestic  pylon  of  the  gre^t  temple  of  Bemeses  III.  rose 
behind  them,  ont  of  heaps  of  pottery  and  unbumt  bricks,  and 
the  colossal  figure  of  the  monarch  in  his  car,  borne  by  two 
horses  into  the  midst  of  the  rooted  enemy,  attracted  ns  from  a 
distance.  We  followed  the  exterior  wall  of  the  temple,  for  its 
whole  length  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  reading  the  sculp- 
tured history  of  his  conquests.  The  entire  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  presents  a  series  of  gigantic  cartoons,  cut  in  the  blocks 
of  sandstone,  of  which  it  is  built.  Bemeses  is  always  the  cen- 
tnl  figure,  distinguished  from  subjects  aud  foes  no  less  by  his 
superior  stature  than  by  the  royal  emblems  which  accompany 
him.  Here  we  see  heralds  sounding  the  trumpet  in  advauoe  of 
his  car,  while  his  troops  pass  in  review  before  him ;  there,  with 
a  lion  walking  by  his  side,  he  sets  out  on  his  work  of  conquest. 
His  soldiers  storm  a  town,  and  we  see  them  climbing  the  wall 
with  ladders,  while  a  desperate  hand-to-han4  oooflict  is  going 
on  below.  In  another  place,  he  has  alighted  from  his  chariot 
and  stands  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  slaughtered  king. 
Again,  his  vessels  attack  a  hostile  navy  on  the  sea.  One  of 
the  foreign  craft  becomes  ^tangled  and  is  capsized,  yet  while 
his  spearmen  hurl  their  weapons  among  the  dismayed  enemy, 
the  sailors  rescue  those  who  are  struggling  in  the  flood.  After 
we  have  passed  through  these  strange  and  stirring  pictures,  we 
find  the  monarch  reposing  on  his  throne,  while  his  soldiers  de- 
posit before  him  the  hands  of  the  slaughtered,  and  his  scribes 
present  to  him  lists  of  their  numbers,  and  his  generals  lead  to 
him  long  processions  of  fettered  captives.  •  Again,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  o£fering  a  group  of  subject  kings  to  Amun,  the  The- 
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ban  Jupiter,  who  says  to  him :  ''  Gk>,  my  cherished  and  ehosen, 
make  war  on  foreign  nations,  besiege  their  forts  and  carry  off 
their  people  to  lire  as  captives."  On  the  front  wall,  he  holds 
in  his  grasp  the  hands  of  a  dozen  monarchs,  while  with  the 
other  hand  he  raises  his  sword  to  destroy  them.  Their  faces 
express  the  very  extreme  of  grief  and  misery,  bat  he  is  cold 
and  calm  as  Fate  itself. 

We  slid  down  the  piles  of  sand  and  entered  by  a  side-door 
into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple.  Here,  as  at  Dendera,  a  sur- 
prise awaited  ns.  We  stood  on  the  pavement  of  a  magnificent 
court,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  around  which 
ran  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  eight  feet  square  and  forty  feet  high. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  inner  row  of  circular  columns,  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  circumference,  with  capitals  representing  the 
papyrus  blossom.  The  entire  court,  with  its  walls,  pillars  and 
doorways,  is  covered  with  splendid  sculptures  and  traces  of 
paint,  and  the  ceiling  is  blue  as  the  noonday  sky,  and  studded 
with  stars.  Against  each  of  the  square  columns  facing  the 
court  once  stood  a  colossal  caryatid,  upholding  the  architrave 
of  another  colonnade  of  granite  shafts,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  thrown  from  their  bases  and  lie  shivered  on  the  pavement. 
This  court  opens  towards  the  pylon  into  another  of  similar 
dimensions,  but  buried  almost  to  the  capitals  of  its  columns  in 
heaps  of  rubbish.  The  character  of  the  temple  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  every  other  in  Egypt.  Its  height  is  small  in 
proportion  to  its  great  extent,  and  it  therefore  loses  the  airy 
lightness  of  the  Memnonium  and  the  impressive  grandeur  of 
Dendera.  Its  expression  is  that  of  a  massive  magnificence,  if 
I  may  use  such  a  doubtful  compound :  no  single  epithet  suffi- 
ces to  describe  it.  r^  i 
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With  Medeenet  Abou  finished  oar  surrey  of  the  western 
division  of  Thebes — ^two  long  days  of  such  experience  s^  the 
contemplation  of  a  lifetime  cannot  exhaust.  At  snnset  we  took 
advantage  of  the  wind,  parted  from  our  grooms  and  water- 
carrieiB,  who  wished  to  accompany  me  to  Khartonm,  and  cross- 
ed the  NQe  to  Luxor. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE  ALUEHS,  LUXOR  AND  KARKAK. 

Tb«  D«iicin«;  Girls  of  Sgypt— A  Nifbt  Scene  in  Loxor— The  Omge-BIaaamn  and  the 
Apple-BIo88om— The  Beanttftil  Bembft— The  Danoe— Perfonoflnoe  of  the  Apple 
B1oBBom>-The  Temple  of  Loxor— A  MobammedAn  School— Gallop  to  Kamftk— 
Ylew  of  the  Bnins— The  Great  HaU  <tf  PlUara— Bedouin  DlreraieiiB— A  Night 
Bide— Kamak  under  the  Full  Moon— Farewell  to  Thebes. 

Two  days  in  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  temples  of  the 
Remesides  and  the  Osirei  exhausted  ns  more  thoroughly  than 
a  week  of  hard  labor.  In  addition  to  the  natural  and  excitmg 
emotion,  with  which  we  contemplated  those  remains,  and  which 
we  would  not  have  repressed,  if  we  could,  we  puzzled  ourselves 
with  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  the  mysteries  of 
Egyptian  faith.  Those  pregnant  days  were  followed  by  sleep- 
less nights,  and  we  reached  Luxor  at  sunset  with  a  certain 
dread  of  the  morrow.  Our  mental  nerves  were  too  tensely 
strung,  and  we  felt  severely  the  want  of  some  relaxation  of  an 
opposite  character.  The  course  which  we  adopted  to  freshen 
our  minds  for  Kamak  may  strike  a  novice  as  singular,  but  it 
was  most  effectual,  and  can  be  explained  on  the  truest  philo- 
sophical prindples. 

In  the  afternoon  Achmet  had  mformed  us  that  two  of  the 
celebrated  Almehs,  or  dancing-women  of  the  East,  who  had 
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been  banished  to  Esneh,  were  in  LoxoT)  and  recommended  ns 
to  witness  their  performance.  This  was  a  welcome  proposition, 
and  the  matter  was  soon  arranged.  Our  rais  procured  a  large 
room,  had  it  cleared,  engaged  the  performers  and  musicians, 
and  took  the  cushions  of  our  cabin  to  make  us  a  stately  seat. 
If  one  should  engage  Castle  Garden,  and  hire  a  company  of 
balletdaiicers  to  perform  for  his  special  amusement,  the  fftct 
would  shake  the  pillars  of  New-York  society,  and  as  it  was,  I 
can  think  of  some  very  good  friends  who  will  condemn  our 
proceeding  as  indiscreet,  and  unworthy  the  serious  aims  of 
travel  As  I  have  no  apology  to  make  to  myself,  I  need  make 
none  to  them,  except  to  suggest  that  the  first  end  of  travel  is 
instruction,  and  that  the  traveller  is  fully  justified  in  pursuing 
this  end,  so  long  as  he  neither  injures  himself  nor  others. 

About  eight  o*clock,  accompanied  by  Achmet,  our  Theban 
guide,  the  rais  of  our  vessel,  and  our  favorite  sailor,  Ali,  we  sot 
out  for  the  rendezvous.  Ali  was  the  most  gentleman-like  Fellah 
I  ever  saw.  His  appearance  was  always  neat  and  orderly,  but 
on  this  particular  evening  his  white  turban  was  sprucer  than 
ever,  and  his  blue  mantle  hung  as  gracefully  on  his  shoulders  as 
the  cloak  of  a  Spanish  grandee.  He  followed  behind  us,  re- 
joi<Hngly  bearing  the  shebooks,  as  we  walked  under  the  moonlit 
columns  of  Luxor.  We  passed  around  the  comer  of  the  temple 
and  ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  to  one  of  the  upper  cham- 
bers. It  was  a  room  about  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide, 
with  a  roof  of  palm-logs,  covered  with  thatch.  The  floor  rest- 
ed on  the  ceiling  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  Our  boat-lanterns 
of  oiled  paper  were  already  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  a  few 
candles,  stuck  in  empty  bottles,  completed  ilie  illumination. 

We  were  politely  received  and  conducted  to  the  divan^ 
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formed  imprompta  of  a  large  cafass,  or  hen-ooop,  covered  with 
a  carpet  and  cushions.  We  seated  ourselves  upon  it,  with  legs 
crossed  Moslem-wise,  while  our  attendants  ranged  themselves 
on  the  floor  on  the  left,  and  Ali  Stood  on  the  right,  ready  to 
replenish  the  pipes.  Opposite  to  us  sat  the  two  Almehs,  with 
four  attendant  dancers,  and  three  female  singers,  and  beside 
them  the  music,  consisting  of  two  drums,  a  tambourine,  and  a 
squeaking  Arab  violin.  Our  crew,  sliming  in  White  turbans, 
were  ranged  near  the  door,  with  a  number  of  invited  guests, 
so  that  the  whole  company  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty  per- 
sons. On  our  ^trance  the  Almehs  rose,  came  forward  and 
greeted  us,  touching  our  hands  to  the  lips  and  forehead.  They 
then  sat  down,  drank  eadi  a  small  glass  of  ardke$f  and  while 
the  drum  thumped  and  the  violin  drawled  a  monotonous  pre- 
lude to  the  dance,  we  had  leisure  to  scrutinize  their  dress  and 
feature& 

The  two  famed  danseuses  bore  Arabic  names,  which  were 
translated  to  us  as  the  Orange-Blossom  and  the  Apple-Blos- 
som. The  jfirst  was  of  medium  size,  with  an  olive  complexion, 
and  regular,  though  not  handsome  features,  ^e  wore  a  white 
dress,  fitting  like  a  vest  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  with 
short,  flowing  sleeves,  under  which  a  fine  blue  gauze,  confined 
at  the  wrist  with  bracelets,  hung  like  a  mist  about  her  arms. 
Her  head-dress  was  a  small  red  cap,  with  a  coronet  of  gold 
coins,  under  which  her  black  hair  escaped  in  two  shining  braids. 
The  Apple-Blossom,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
years  old,  was  small  and  slightly  formed,  dark-skinned,  and 
might  have  been  called  beautiful,  but  for  a  defect  in  one  of  her 
eyes.  Her  dress  was  of  dark  crimson  silk,  with  trowsers  and 
armlets  of  white  gauze,  and  a  red  cap,  so  covered  with  coins 
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that  it  nearly  leMmbled  a  helmet  of  golden  ^cales,  with  a 
fringe  falling  on  each  side  of  her  fSace.  Three  of  the  other 
assistants  were  dressed  in  white,  with  shawls  of  brilliant  pat- 
terns bound  around  the  waisf  The  fourth  was  a  Nubian  slave, 
named  Zakhfara,  whose  shining  black  face  looked  wonderfully 
picturesque  under  the  scarlet  mantle  which  enveloped  it  like  a 
turban,  and  fell  in  long  folds  almost  to  her  feet  Among  the 
singers  was  one  named  Bemba,  who  was  almost  the  only  really 
beautiful  Egyptian  woman  I  ever  saw.  Her  features  were 
large,  but  perfectly  regular ;  and  her  long,  thick,  silky  hair 
hung  loose  nearly  to  her  shoulders  before  its  gleaming  mass 
was  gathered  into  braids.  Her  teeth  were  even,  and  white  as 
pearls,  and  the  lids  of  her  large  black  eyes  were  stained  with 
ToM^  which  gave  them  a  languishing,  melancholy  expression. 
She  was  a  most  consummate  actress ;  for  she  no  sooner  saw 
that  we  noticed  her  face  than  she  assumed  the  most  indifferent 
air  in  the  world  and  did  not  look  at  us  again.  But  during  the 
whole  evening  every  movement  was  studied.  The  shawl  was 
disposed  in  more  graceful  folds  about  her  head ;  the  hair  was 
tossed  back  from  her  shoulders ;  the  hand,  tinged  with  henna, 
held  the  jasmine  tube  of  her  pipe  in  a  hundred  different  atti« 
tudee,  and  only  on  leaving  did  she  lift  her  eyes  as  if  first  aware 
of  our  presence  and  wish  us  "  huona  s&ra^^ — ^die  only  Italian 
words  she  knew — ^with  the  most  musical  accent  of  which  an 
Arab  voice  is  capable. 

Meanwhile,  the  voices  of  the  women  mingled  witii  the 
shrill,  barbaric  tones  of  the  violin,  and  the  prelude  passed  into 
a  measured  song  of  long,  unvarying  cadences,  which  the  drums 
and  tambourine  accompanied  with  rapid  beats.  The  Orange- 
Blossom  and  one  of  her  companions  took  the  floor,  after  drink* 
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ing  another  glass  of  arakee  and  tightening  the  shawls  around 
their  hips  The  dance  commenced  with  a  slow  movement, 
both  hands  being  lifted  above  the  head,  while  the  jingling  bits 
of  metal  on  their  shawls  and  two  miniature  cymbals  of  brass, 
&stened  to  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  kept  time  to  the  mn- 
aicL  As  the  danoers  became  animated,  their  motions  were 
more  rapid  and  violent,  and  the  measare  was  marked,  not  in 
pirouettes  and  flying  bounds,  as  on  the  boards  of  Frank  thea- 
tres, but  by  a  most  wonderful  command  over  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  limbe.  Their  frames  vibrated  with  the  music 
like  the  strings  of  the  violin,  and  as  the  song  grew  wild  and 
stormy  towards  it«  close,  the  movements,  had  they  not  accord- 
ed with  it,  would  have  resembled  those  Of  a  person  seized  with 
some  violent  nervous  spasm.  After  this  had  continued  for  an 
incredible  length  of  time,  and  I  expected  to  see  the  Almehs 
fall  exhausted  to  the  earth,  the  music  ceased,  and  they  stood 
before  us  calm  and  cold,  with  their  breathing  not  perceptibly 
hurried.  The  dance  had  a  second  part,  of  very  different  char- 
acter. Still  with  their  lifted  hands  striking  the  little  cym- 
bals, they  marked  a  circle  of  springing  bounds,  in  which  their 
figures  occasionally  reminded  me  of  the  dancing  nymphs  of 
Greek  sculpture.  The  instant  before  touching  the  floor,  as 
they  hung  in  the  air  with  the  head  bent  forward,  one  foot 
tlurown  behind,  and  both  arms  extended  above  the  head,  they 
were  drawn  on  the  background  of  the  dark  hall,  like  forms 
taken  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  to  Bacchus  or  Pan. 

Eastern  politeness  did  not  require  ns  to  cry  "  brava ! "  or 
"  encore ! ''  so  we  merely  handed  our  pipes  to  Ali,  to  be  filled 
a  second  time.  Old  Achmet  Gourg^r,  our  Theban  guide, 
however,  was  so  enraptured  that  he  several  times  ejaculated : 
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"  taib  keteer  /  "  (very  good  indeed ! )  and  Eais  Hassan's  dark 
hoe  beamed  all  over  with  delight.  The  circle  of  white  tur- 
baned  heads  in  the  rear  looked  on  complacently,  and  our  guard, 
who  stood  in  the  moonlight  before  the  open  door,  almost  forgot 
his  duty  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  wild,  fantastic  picture  we  saw  that -night  in  the  ruins 
of  Luxor. 

The  Apple-Blossom,  who  followed  in  a  dance  with  one 
named  Bakhita,  pleased  me  far  better.  She  added  a  thousand 
graceful  embellishments  to  the  monotonous  soul  of  the  music ; 
and  her  dance,  if  barbaric,  was  as  poetic  as  her  native  palm- 
tree.  She  was  lithe  as  a  serpent,  and  agile  as  a  young  pan- 
ther, and  some  of  her  movements  were  most  extraordinary,  in 
the  nerve  and  daring  required  to  execute  them,  and  to  intro- 
duce them  without  neglecting  the  rhythm  of  the  dance.  More 
than  once  she  sank  slowly  back,  bending  her  knees  forward,  till 
her  head  and  shoulders  touched  the  floor,  and  then,  quick  as  a 
flash,  shot  flying  into  the  air,  her  foot  alighting  in  exact  time 
with  the  thump  of  the  drum.  She  had  the  power  of  moving 
her  body  from  side  to  side,  so  that  it  curved  like  a  snake  from 
the  hips  to  the  shoulders,  and  once  I  thought  that,  like  Lamia, 
she  was  about  to  resume  her  ancient  shape,  and  slip  out  of 
sight  through  some  hole  in  the  ruined  walls.  One  of  the 
dances  was  a  sort  of  pantomime,  which  she  and  Bakhita  accom- 
panied with  their  voices — clear,  shrill,  ringing  tones,  which 
never  faltered  for  a  moment,  or  varied  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  melody,  while  every  muscle  was  agitated  with  the  exer- 
tion of  her  movements.  The  song  was  pervaded  with  a 
strange,  passionate  iremoloy  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  heard  be- 
fore.    The  burden  was :  <<  I  am  alone ;  my  family  and  my 
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friends  are  all  dead ;  the  plague  has  destroyed  them.  Gome, 
then,  to  me,  and  he  my  heloved,  for  I  have  no  other  to  love 
me."  Her  gestores  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  the  aban- 
donment  of  grief,  and  the  longing  of  loye.  While  her  body 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  wild,  sad  rhythm  of^the  words,  she 
raised  both  arms  before  her  till  the  long  sleeves  fell  back  and 
covered  her  face :  then  opening  them  in  wistful  entreaty,  sang 
the  last  line  of  the  chorus,  and  bringing  her  hands  to  her  fore- 
head, relapsed  into  grief  again.  Apparently  the  prayer  is  an* 
swered,  for  the  concluding  movement  expressed  a  delirious  joy; 

We  listened  to  the  music  and  looked  on  the  dances  for 
more  than  two  hours,  but  at  length  the  twanging  of  the  violin 
and  the  never-ending  drum-thumps  began  to  set  our  teeth  on 
edge,  and  we  unfolded  our  cramped  legs  and  got  down  from 
the  divan.  The  lantern  was  unswung,  the  candle-ends  taken 
from  the  empty  bottles,  the  Almehs  received  their  fees  and 
went  off  rejoicing,  and  we  left  the  chambers  of  Luxor  to  the 
night-wind  and  the  moon. 

The  guide  of  the  Eastern  bank,  a  wiry  young  Bedouin, 
was  in  attendance  next  morning,  and  a  crowd  of  horses  and 
asses  awaited  us  on  the  shore.  I  chose  a  brown  mare,  with  a 
small,  slender  head  and  keen  eye,  and  soon  accustomed  myself 
to  the  Turkish  saddle  and  broad  shoY.el*stirrups.  The  temple 
of  Luxor  is  imbedded  in  the  modem  village,  and  only  the 
front  of  the  pylon,  facing  towards  Karnak,  and  part  of  the 
grand  central  colonnade,  is  free  from  its  vile  excrescences. 
For  this  reason  its  effect  is  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
Memnonium,  although  of  much  grander  proportions.  Its  plan 
is  easily  traced,  nevertheless,  and  having  been  built  by  only 
two  monarchs,  Remeses  the  Great  and  Amunoph  IILr^-or,  to 
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use  their  more  familiar  titles,  Sesostris  and  Memnon— it  is 
less  bewildering,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  to  the  unstudied 
tourist,  than  most  of  the  other  temples  of  Egypt  The  sanc- 
tuary, which  stands  nearest  the  Nile,  is  still  protected  by  the 
ancient  stone  quay,  though  the  river  has  made  rapid  advances, 
and  threatens  finally  to  undermine  Luxor  as  it  has  already  un- 
dermined the  temples  of  Antadopolis  and  Antinoe.  I  rode  into 
what  were  once  the  sacred  chambers,  but  the  pillars  and  sculp- 
tures were  covered  with  filth,  and  the  Arabs  had  built  in, 
around  and  upon  them,  like  the  clay  nests  of  the  cliff-sparrow. 
The  peristyle  of  majestic  Osiride  pill&rs,  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico, as  well  as  the  portico  itself,  are  buried  to  half  their  d^h, 
and  so  surrounded  by  hovels,  that  to  get  an  idea  of  their  ar- 
rangement you  must  make  the  tour  of  a  number  of  hen-houses 
and  asses'  stalls.  The  pillars  are  now  employed  as  drying- 
posts  for  the  buffalo  dung  which  the  Arabs  use  as  fuel. 

Proceeding  towards  the  entrance,  the  next  court,  which  is 
tolerably  free  from  incumbrances,  contains  a  colonnade  of  two 
rows  of  lotus-crowned  columns,  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference. They  still  uphold  their  architraves  of  giant  biocks 
of  sandstone,  and  rising  high  above  the  miserable  dwellings  of 
the  village,  are  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain  of  Thebes. 
The  English  Yice-Consul,  MustapEa  Agha,  occupies  a  house 
between  two  of  these  pillars.  We  returned  the  visit  he  had 
paid  us  on  our  arrival,  and  were  regaled  with  the  everlasting 
coffee  and  shcbook,  than  which  there  is  no  more  grateful  re- 
freshment. He  gave  us  the  agreeable  news  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Pasha  to  have  Karnak  cleared 
of  its  rubbish  and  preserved  from  further  spoliation.  If  I  pos- 
sessed despotic  power — ^and  I  then  wished  it  for  the  first  time 
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-^I  flhould  certainly  make  despotic  nso  of  it,'  in  tearing  down 
some  doKens  of  Tillages  and  setting  some  thousands  of  Copts 
and  Fellahs  at  work  in  exhuming  what  their  ancestors  have 
mutilated  an^  buried.  The  world  cannot  spare  these  remaina 
Tear  down  Boman  mins  if  yoa  will ;  level  Cyclopean  walls , 
build  bridges  with  the  stones  of  Gothic  abbeys  and  feudal  for- 
tresses ;  but  lay  no  hand  on  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  Egypt. 

In  order  to  ascend  the  great  pylon  of  the  temple,  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  school,  in  which  thirty  or  forty  little 
Luzorians  were  conning  their  scraps  of  the  Koran.  They  im- 
mediately surrounded  us,  holding  up  their  tin  slates,  scribbled 
with  Arabic  characters,  for  our  inspection,  and  demanded  back- 
sheesh for  their  proficiency.  The  gray-bearded  pedagogue  tried 
to  quiet  thiem,  but  could  not  prevent  several  from  following 
us.  The  victories  of  Bemeses  are  sculptured  on  the  face  of 
the  towers  of  the  pylon,  but  his  colossi,  solid  figures  of  granite, 
which  sit  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  have  been  much  de- 
faced. The  lonely  obelisk,  which  stands  a  little  in  advance, 
on  the  left  hand,  is  more  perfect  than  its  Parisian  mate.  From 
this  stately  entrance,  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes  once  ex- 
tended to  the  Ptolemaic  pylon  of  Earnak,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  The  sphinxes  have  disappeared,  but  the  modern 
Arab  road  leads  over  its  site,  through  fields  of  waste  grass. 

And  now  we  galloped  forward,  through  a  long  procession 
of  camels,  donkeys,  and  Desert  Arabs  armed  with  spears, 
towards  Karnak,  the  greatest  ruin  in  the  world,  the  crowning 
triumph  of  Egyptian  power  and  Egyptian  art.  Except  a 
broken  stone  here  and  there  protruding  through  the  soil,  the 
plain  is  as  desolate  as  if  it  had  never  been  conscious  of  a 
human  dwelling,  and  only  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  mud 
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bamlet  of  Karnak,  can  the  traveller  realize  that  he  is  in  Thebes 
Here  the  camel-path  drops  into  a  broad  excavated  avenue, 
lined  with  fragments  of  sphinxes  and  shaded  by  starveling 
acacias.  As  yoa  advance,  the  sphinxes  are  better  preserved 
and  remain  seated  on  their  pedestals,  bat  they  have  all  been 
decapitated.  Thongh  of  colossal  proportions,  they  are  seated 
so  close  to  each  other,  that  it  most  have  required  nearly  two 
thousand  to  form  the  double  row  to  Luxor.  The  avenue  final- 
ly reaches  a  single  pylon,  of  majestic  proportions,  built  by  one 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  covered  with  profuse  hieroglyphics. 
Passing  through  this,  the  sphinxes  lead  you  to  another  pylon, 
followed  by  a  pillared  court  and  a  temple  built  by  the  later 
Rcmesides.  This,  I  thought,  while  my  friend  was  measuring 
the  girth  of  the  pillars,  is  a  good  beginning  for  Kamak,  but  it 
is  certainly  much  less  than  I  expect.  "  Tddl  minhennee/^^ 
(come  this  way!)  called  the  guide,  as  if  reading  my  mind,  and 
led  me  up  the  heaps  of  rubbish  to  the  roof  and  pointed  to  the 
north. 

Ah,  there  was  Kamak !  Had  I  been  blind  up  to  this  time, 
or  had  the  earth  suddenly  heaved  out  of  her  breast  the  remains 
of  the  glorious  temple  ?  From  all  parts  of  the  plain  of  Thebes 
I  had  seen  it  in  the  distance— a  huge  propylon,  a  shattered 
portico,  and  an  obelisk,  rising  above  the  palms.  Whence  this 
wilderness  of  ruins,  spreading  so  far  as  to  seem  a  city  rather 
than  a  temple — ^pylon  after  pylon,  tumbling  into  enormous 
cubes  of  stone,  long  colonnades,  supporting  fragments  of  Titan- 
ic roofs,  obelisks  of  red  granite,  and  endless  walls  and  avenues, 
branching  out  to  isolated  portals  ?  Yet  they  stood  as  silently 
amid  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  nearly  four  thousand  years, 
and  the  sunshine  threw  its  yellow  lustre  as  serenely  over  the 
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despoiled  sanetuaries,  as  if  it  had  never  been  othfirwiae,  ainoe 
the  world  began.  Figures  are  of  no  use,  in  describing  a  place 
like  this,  bat  since  I  must  use  them,  I  may  say  that  the  length 
of  the  ruins  before  ns,  from  west  to  east,  was  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  that  the  total  eiroumferenoe  of  Kamak,  including  its 
numerous  pyke,  or  gateways,  is  a  mile  and  a  hal£ 

We  mounted  and  rode  with  fast-beating  hearts  to  the  west- 
ern or  main  entrance,  facing  the  Nile.  The  two  towers  of  the 
propylon — pyramidal  masses  of  solid  stone — are  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet  in  length,  and  the  one  which  is  least  ruined, 
is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height  On  each  side  of  the  isculp- 
tnred  portal  connecting  them,  is  a  tablet  left  by  the  French 
army,  recording  the  geographical  position  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  temples.  We  passed  through  and  entered  an  open 
court,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  square,  wit<h  a  corridor  of 
immense  pillars  on  each  side,  connecting  it  with  the  towers  of 
a  second  pylon,  nearly  as  gigantic  as  the  first.  A  colonnade 
of  lofty  shafts,  leading  through  the  centre  of  the  court,  once 
united  the  two  entrances,  but  they  have  all  been  hurled  down 
and  lay  as  they  fell,  in  long  lines  of  disjointed  blocks,  except 
one,  which  holds  its  solitary  lotus-bell  against  the  sky.  Two 
mutilated  colossi  of  red  granite  still  guard  the  doorway,  whose 
lintel-stones  are  forty  feet  in  length.  Climbing  over  the  huge 
fragments  which  have  fallen  from  above  and  almost  blocked  up 
the  passage,  we  looked  down  into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple. 

I  knew  the  dimensions  of  this  hall,  beforehand ;  I  ^ew  the 
number  and  size  of  the  pillars,  but  I  was  no  more  prepared  for 
the  reality  than  those  will  be,  who  may  read  this  account  of  it 
and  afterwards  visit  Kamak  for  themselves.  It  is  the  great 
good-luck  of  travel  that  many  things  must  be  seen  to  be  known. 
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NothiBg  could  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  that  oyer- 
whebning  confusion  of  awe,  astonishment,  and  delight,  which 
came  upon  me  like  a  flood.  I  looked  down  an  ayenue  of  twelve 
pillars — ^six  on  each  side — each  of  which  was  thirtj*six  feet  in 
circumference  and  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height.  Crushing  as 
were  these  ponderous  masses  of  sculptured  stone,  the  spreading 
bell  of  the  lotus-blossoms  which  crowned  them,  clothed  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of  lightness  and  grace.  In  front,  over  the 
top  of  another  pile  of  colossal  blocks,  two  obelisks  rose  sharp 
and  clear,  with  every  emblem  legible  on  their  polished  sidea 
On  each  side  of  the  main  aisle  arc  seven  other  rows  of  columns 
— one  hundred  and  twenty-iwo^  in  all — each  of  which  is  about 
fifty  feet  high  and  twenty-seven  in  circumference^  They  have 
the  Osiride  form,  without  capitals,  and  do  not  range  with  the 
central  shafts.  In  the  efiforts  of  the  conqu^ors  to  overthrow 
them,  two  have  been  hurled  from  their  places  and  thrown 
against  the  neighboring  ones,  where  they  still  lean,  as  if  weary 
with  holding  up  the  roof  of  massive  sandstone.  I  walked  alone 
through  this  hall,  trying  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  unutterable 
majesty  and  beauty.  That  I  had  been  so  oppressed  by  Den- 
dera,  seemed  a  weakness  which  I  was  resolved  to  conquer,  and 
I  finally  succeeded  in  looking  on  Kamak  with  a  calmness  more 
commensurate  with  its  sublime  repose — ^but  not  by  daylight. 

My  ride  back;  to  Luxor,  towards  evening,  was  the  next 
best  thing  after  Kamak.  The  little  animal  I  rode  had  becom« 
excited'by  jumping  over  stones  and  sliding  down  sand-heaps ; 
our  guide  began  to  show  his  Bedouin  blood  by  dai^ing  at  fuU 
gallop  toward  the  pylons  and  reining  in  his  horse  at  a  bound; 
and,  to  conclude,  I  became  infected  with  a  lawless  spirit  that 
could  not  easily  be  laid.    The  guide's  eyes   sparkled  when  I 
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proposed  a  race.  We  left  my  friend  and  the  water-carriers, 
bounded  across  the  aventie  of  sphinxes,  and  took  a  smooth  path 
leading  toward  the  Desert.  My  mare  needed  but  a  word  and 
a  jog  of  the  iron  stirrup.  Away  we  flew,  onr  animals  stretch- 
ing themselves  for  a  long  heat,  crashing  the  dry  donrra-stalks, 
clearing  the  water-ditches,  and  scattering  on  all  sides  the  Arab 
laborers  we  met.  After  a  glorious  gallop  of  two  or  three  miles 
my  antagonist  was  fairly  distanced ;  bat  one  race  would  not 
content  him,  so  we  had  a  second,  and  finally  a  third,  on  the 
beach  of  Luxor.  The  horses  belonged  to  him,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  was  the  swiftest ;  he  Twaed  mere- 
ly for  the  delight  of  it,  and  so  did  L 

The  same  gallant  mare  was  ready  for  me  at  night.  It  was 
precisely  foil  moon,  and  I  had  determined  on  visiting  Eamak 
again  before  leaving.  There  was  no  one  but  the  guide  and  I, 
he  armed  with  his  long  spear,  and  I  with  my  pistols  in  my 
belt.  There  was  a  wan  haze  in  the  air,  and  a  pale  halo  around 
the  moon,  on  each 'side  of  which  appeared  two  faint  mock- 
moons.  It  was  a  ghostly  light,  and  the  fresh  north-wind, 
coming  up  the  Nile,  rustled  solemnly  in  the  palm-trees.  We 
trotted  silently  to  Karnak,  and  leaped  our  horses  over  the  frag- 
ments until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  obelisk.  Here  we 
dismounted  and  entered  the  grand  hall  of  pillara  There  was  no 
sound  in  all  the  temple,  and  the  guide,  who  seemed  to  compre- 
hend my  wish,  moved  behind  me  as  softly  as  a  shadow,  and 
spoke  not  a  word.  It  needs  this  illumination  to  comprehend 
Kamak.  The  unsightly  rubbish  has  disappeared :  the  rents  in 
the  roof  are  atoned  for  by  the  moonlight  they  admit ;  the  frag- 
ments shivered  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  capitals  are  only 
the  crumpled  edges  of  the  flower ;  a  maze  of  shadows  hides  the 
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desolation  of  the  ooorts,  but  every  pillar  and  obelisk,  pjlon  and 
propjlon  is  glorified  by  ^e  moonlight.  The  soul  of  Kamak 
is  soothed  and  tranquillized.  Its  halls  look  npon  yon  no  longer 
with  an  aspect  of  pain  and  humiliation.  Every  stone  seems  to 
say :  ''I  am  not  fallen,  for  I  have  defied  the  ages.  I  am  a 
part  of  that  grandeur  which  has  never  seen  its  peer,  and  I  shall 
endure  for  ever,  for  the  world  has  need  of  me." 

I  climbed  to  the  roof,  .and  sat  looking  down  into  the 
hushed  and  awfiil  colonnades,  till  I  was  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  their  august  and  sublime  expression.  I  should  probably 
have  remained  all  night,  an  amateur  colossus,  with  my  hands 
on  my  knees,  had  not  the  silence  been  disturbed  by  two  arri^ 
vals  of  romantic  tourists — ^an  Englishman  and  two  Frenchmen. 
We  exchanged  salutations,  and  I  mounted  the  restless  mare 
again,  touched  her  side  with  the  stirrup,  and  sped  back  to 
Luxor.  The  guide  galloped  beside  me,  occasionally  hurling 
his  spear  into  the  air  and  catching  it  as  it  fell,  delighted  wiUi 
my  readiness  to  indulge  his  desert  whims.  I  fennd  the  cap- 
tain and  sailors  all  ready  and  my  friend  smoking  hb  pipe  on 
deck.    In  half  an  hour  we  had  left  Thebes. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

FROM     THEBES     TO     THE     NUBIAK     FRONTIER. 

n«  Temple  of  HeimoBtto—Snieb  «nd  lU  Temple— The  Govenov— ;E1  TUb  by  Tonb- 
ligbt-Tbe  Temple  of  Edfoa— The  Qaanios  of  I>}ebel  SUsileb— Omboe— Approecb 
to  13  ablA— Change  in  the  Scenery  and  Inhabitants— A  Mirage— AxriTal  at  Anonan. 

Our  joxaney  from  Thebes  to  Asaoaan  ocoapied  six  days,  in- 
cluding a  halt  of  twenty-four  hours  at  Esneh.  We  left  Luxor 
on  the  ni^t  of  Deoembor  8th,  but  the  westward  curve  of  the 
Nile  brought  us  in  opposition  with  the  wind,  and  thd  next  day 
at  noon  we  had  only  reached  Erment,  the  ancient  Hermontis, 
in  sight  of  ihe  three  peaks  of  the  Theban  hills.  We  left  our 
men  to  tug  the  boat  along  shore,  and  wandered  off  to  the 
mounds  of  the  old  city,  still  graced  with  a  small  temple,  or 
lying-in  house  of  tho  goddess  Reto,  who  is  here  represented  as 
giving  birth  to  the  god  Hor-pire.  The  sculptures  in  the  dark 
chambers,  now  used  as  stalls  for  asses,  were  evidently  intend- 
ed only  for  the  priesthood  of  the  temple,  and  are  not  repeated, 
as  are  those  of  other  temples,  in  the  halls  open  to  the  public 
Notwithstanding  the  great  license  which  the  Egyptian  fEuith 
assumed,  its  symbols  are,  in  general,  sorupulouely  guarded 
from  all  low  and  unworthy  forms  of  represeatation. 

The  group  of  pillars  in  the  outer  court  charmed  us  by  iHe 
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riohness  and  variety  of  their  designs,  ^o  two  capitals  are  of 
similar  pattern,  while  in  their  combinations  of  the  papyrus,  the 
lotos  and  the  palm-leaf,  they  harmonise  one  with  another  and 
as  a  w^ole.  The  abacas,  between  the  capital  and  the  archi- 
trave, is  so  high  as  almost  to  resemble  a  second  shaft.  In 
Kamak  and  the  Menmouium  it  is  narrow,  and  lifts  the  pon* 
derons  beam  just  enough  to  prevent  its  oppressing  the  lightness 
of  the  capital  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  pillars  of  Hermon- 
tis  that  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  call  this  peculiarity  a  grace 
or  a  defect.  I  have  never  seen  it  employed  in  modem  archi- 
tecture, and  judge  therefore  that  it  has  either  been  condemned 
by  our  rules  or  that  our  architects  have  not  the  skill  and  dar- 
ing of  the  Egyptians. 

We  reached  Esneh  the  same  night,  but  were  obliged  to  re- 
main all  the  next  day  in  order  to  allow  our  sailors  to  bake 
their  bread.  We  employed  the  time  in  visiting  the  temple, 
the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  Latopolis,  and  the  palace  of 
Abbas  Pasha,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  portico  of  the 
temple,  half  buried  in  rubbish,  like  that  of  Dendera,  which  it 
resembles  in  design,  is  exceedingly  beautifuL  Each  of  its 
twenty-four  columns  is  crowned  with  a  different  capital,  so 
chaste  and  elegant  in  their  execution  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  one  the  preference.  The  designs  are  mostly  copied 
from  the*  doum-palm,  the  date-palm,  and  the  lotus,  but  the 
cane,  the  vine,  and  various  water-plants  are  also  introduced. 
The  building  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  its 
sculptures  are  uninteresting.  We  devoted  all  our  time  to  the 
study  of  the  capitals,  a  labyrinth  of  beauty,  in  which  we  were 
soon  entangled.  The  Governor  of  Esneh,  Ali  Effendi,  a  most 
friendly  and  agreeable  Arab,  accompanied  us  through  the  tern- 
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pie,  and  pointed  out  all  the  fishea,  birds  and  erooodiles  he 
could  find.  To  him  they  were  evidently  the  most  intftresting 
things  in  it  He  asked  me  how  old  the  building  was,  and  by 
whom  it  had  been  ereoted.  On  leaving,  we  accepted  his  invi- 
tation  to  partake  of  coffee  and  pipes.  The  visit  took  place  in 
due  fomif  with  many  grave  salatations^  which  we  conscien- 
tiously imitated.  Adimet  had  returned  to  our  boat,  and  my 
small  stock  of  Arabic  was  soon  exhausted,  but  we  managed  to 
exchange  all  the  necessary  common-places. 

The  day  of  leaving  Esneh,  we  reached  El  Kab,  the  ancient 
Elenthyaa,  whose  rock-tombs  are  among  the  most  curious  in 
Egypt  We  landed  at  twilight,  provided  with  candles,  and 
made  our  way  through  fields  of  wiry  hdlfek  grass,  and  through 
a  breach  in  the  brick  wall  of  the  ancient  town,  to  the  Arabian 
Desert  It  was  already  dark,  but  our  guide,  armed  with  his 
long  spear,  stalked  vigorously  forward,  and  brought  us  safely 
up  the  mountain  path  to  the  entrances  of  the  sepulchres. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  these,  but  only  two  are  worth 
visiting,  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  social 
life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  owner  of  the  tomb  and  his  wife-— 
a  red  man  and  a  yellow  woman — are  here  seen,  receiving  the 
delighted  guests.  Seats  are  given  them,  and  each  is  presented 
with  an  aromatic  flower,  while  the  servants  in  the  kitchen 
hasten  to  prepare  savory  dishea  In  other  compartments,  all 
the  most  minute  processes  of  agriculture  are  representei  with 
wonderful  fidelity.  So  little  change  has  taken  place  in  three 
thousand  ^ears,  that  they  would  answer,  with  scarcely  a  cor- 
rection, as  illustrations  of  the  Fellah  agriculture  of  Modem 
Egypt 

The  next  morning  we  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  Edfou, 
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dkoding  a  few  brace  of  fat  partridges  by  the  waj,  and  seAring 
two  large  jaokab  from  their  lairs  in  the  thic^  grass.  The 
superb  pylon  of  the  temple  rose  aboTO  the  earthy-  moulds  of 
Apollinopolis  like  a  donble-tnmoated  pyramid.  It  is  in  an 
entire  state  of  preservation^  with  all  its  internal  <Aiambers,  pas- 
sages and  stairways.  The  exterior  is  scolptnred  with  colossal 
figures  of  the  gods,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  base 
of  the  portal  to  the  scroll-like  cornice  of  the  pylon,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  feet.  Through  the  door  we  entered  a  large  open 
court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The  grand  portico  of  the 
temple,  buried  nearly  to  the  tops  of  its  pillars,  faced  us,  and 
we  could  only  judge,  from  the  designs  of  the  capitals  and  the 
girth  of  the  shaft,  the  imposing  effect  which  it  must  hare  pro- 
duced on  those  who  entered  the  court.  The  interior  is  totally 
filled  with  rubbish,  and  a  whole  Tillage  of  Arab  huts  stands  aa 
thereof 

'  A  strong  wind  carried  ns,  before  sunset,  to  the  quarries  of 
I)jebel  Silsileh,  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Chain,'*  where  the  Nile 
is  compressed  between  two  rugged  sandstone  hills.  I'he  river 
is  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and  the  approach 
to  this  rocky  gateway,  aft«  so  many  weeks  of  level  alluvial 
plain,  is  very  striking.  Here  are  the  sandstone  quarries  whence 
the  huge  blocks  were  cut,  to  build  the  temples  and  shape  the 
colossi  of  Thebes.  They  lie  on  the  eastern  bank,  close  to  the 
river,  and  the  ways  down  which  the  stones  were  slid  to  the 
vessels  that  received  them,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  stone  is 
of  a  pale  reddish-brown  color,  and  a  very  fine  and  dear  grain. 
It  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  squares  of  the  proper  size, 
and  cut  from  above  downward.  The  shape  of  many  of  the 
enormous  blocks  may  be  easily  traced.    In  one  place  the  rock 
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Ima  been  roogUy  hewn  into  a  0ort  of  temple,  supported  liypiL 
lara  thirty  feet  square,  and  with  an  entranee  as  grand  and  rod* 
as  a  wotk  of  the  Titans. 

In  the  morning  we  awoke  in  the  shadow  of  Ombos,  whioh 
stands  on  a  hill  oyerlooking  the  Nile,  into  whieh  its  Vemple  td 
Isis  has  &Uen.  Little  now  remains  of  the  great  temple  te 
Savak,  the  crooodile-headed  god,  the  deity  of  Ombos,  bat  itt 
double  portico,  supported  by  thirteen  pillars,  buried  nearl^f 
waist-deep  in  the  sands.  The  aspect  of  these  remains,  seated 
on  the  lonely  promontory  commanding  the  course  of  the  river 
and  the  harrest-land  of  the  opposite  shore,  while  the  stealthy 
Desert  ap|»roaGbes  it  from  behind,  and  year  by  year  heaps  the 
sand  hi^r  against  the  shattered  sanctuary,  is  sadly  touchiug. 
We  lingered  and  lingered  around  its  columns,  loth  to  leave  the 
ruined  grace  which  a  very  few  years  will  obliterate.  Two  such 
foes  as  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  make  rapid  progress,  where  no 
human  hand  is  interposed  to  stay  them.  As  we  sailed  away,  a 
large  crocodile,  perhaps  Savak  himself,  lay  motionless  on  a 
sand-bank  with  his  long  snout  raised  in  th#  ur. 

We  were  two  days  in  sailing  £rom  Ombos  to  Assouan 
owing  to  a  dead  calm,  the  first  in  two  weeks.  The  nights  were 
very  oool,  and  the  mid-day  temperature  not  too  warm  for  com- 
fort. One  morning  my  thermometer  stood  at  40^ ;  the  Arabs 
complained  bitterly  of  the  cold,  and,  wrapped  in  their  woolen 
mantles,  crawled  about  the  deck  as  languidly  as  benumbed  flies. 
At  noon  the  mercury  did  not  often  rise  above  75°  in  the 
shade.  As  we  approach  Nubia,  the  scenery  of  the  river 
undergoes  a  complete  change.  The  rugged^ills  of  black  sand- 
stone and  granite  usurp  the  place  of  the  fields,  and  leave  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  on  either  side.     The  Arabs  aro 
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darker  and  show  the  blood  of  the  desert  tribes  in  their  features. 
They  are,  howeyer,  exceedingly  friendly.  The  day  before 
reaching  Assouan,  we  walked  ahead  of  oixr  boat  and  were 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  hours.  We  had  a  retinue  of  boys, 
who  pummelled  one  another  as  to  whieh  should  pick  up  the 
pigeons  we  shot  The  successful  one  came  bounding  bade  with 
a  face  sparkling  with  delight,  and  kissed  the  bird  and  touched 
it  to  his  forehead  as  he  gave  it  to  us.  As  we  were  resting 
under  the  palm-trees,  my  friend  regretted  that  we  had  not 
brought  our  shebooks  along  with  us.  One  of  the  Arabs,  guess- 
ing his  wish  from  the  word  ^'shebook,"  instantly  ran  off  and 
scoured  the  dourra-fields  until  he  found  a  laborer  who  owned 
a  pipe.  He  brought  the  man  back,  with  the  sickle  in  his  hand 
and  a  corn-stalk  pipe  of  yery  indifferent  tobacco,  which  he 
gravely  presented  to  my  friend.  Before  returning  on  board  we 
saw  a  wonderl^  mirage.  Two  small  lakes  of  blue  water,  glit* 
tering  in  the  sun,  lay  spread  in  the  yellow  sands,  apparently 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant.  There  was  not  the  least  sign 
of  vapor  in  the  air,  and  as  we  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  mirage,  we  decided  that  the  lakes  were  Nile- 
water,  left  from  the  inundation.  I  pointed  to  them  and  asked 
the  Arabs :  "  Is  that  water  ?  "  "  No,  no  I "  they  all  exclaimed : 
^Hhat  is  no  water — ^that  is  a  bdhr  Shaytan  /  "  (a  river  of  the 
Devil). 

The  white  tomb  of  a  Moslem  saint,  sparkling  in  the  noon^ 
day  sun,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  finally 
announced  our  arrival  at  the  Nubian  frontier.  We  now  beEeld 
the  palms  of  Assouan  and  the  granite  clifib*  beyond — which 
we  had  been  so  impatient  to  reach,  a  few  hours  before — with 
regret,  almost  with  dread.     This  was  our  point  of  separation. 
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Hy  pathway  was  through  those  desokte  hills,  into  the  heart 
of  Nubia,  into  the  Desert,  and  the  strange  conntries  beyond, 
where  so  few  had  been  before  me.  The  yestibnle  was  passed : 
Egypt  lay  behind  me.  The  long  landscape  of  the  Nile  was 
bnt  the  dromos  to  that  temple  of  African  life,  whose  adytum 
was  still  &r  in  advance,  deep  in  the  fiery  tropical  silence  of 
Ethiopia.  While  my  blood  thrilled  at  the  prospect,  and  the 
thirst  of  adventure  and  discoveiy  inspired  me  as  the  wind  of 
the  Desert  inspires  the  Arab  charger,  I  could  not  part  with  in- 
difference from  the  man  who  had  shared  with  me  the  first  au- 
gust impression,  the  sublime  fascination  of  Egypt.  Nor  was 
the  prospect  of  a  solitary  voyage  back  to  Cairo  at  all  cheering 
to  hinu  Aehmet  would  of  course  accompany  me,  and  the  cook, 
Salame,  who  knew  barely  twenty  words  of  French  and  Italian, 
must  perforce  act  as  dragoman.  My  friend  was  therefore  com- 
pletely at  the  meroy  of  the  captain  and  crew,  and  saw  nothing 
but  annoyance  and  embarrassment  before  him.  I  had  much 
trust  in  Baits  Hassan's  honesty  and  good  faith,  and  was  glad 
to  leani,  several  months  afterwards,  that  his  conduct  had  con* 
firmed  it 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

PHILJD     AHD     THE     CATABAGT. 

An  Official  Vtelt— Acbmet's  Dexterity— The  Island  of  Elephantine— Nubian  Chlldreih- 
Trip  toPhilffi— Ltnant  Bey— The  Mand  of  Phllae— Sculptnrea— The  Negro  Eace— 
Breakfiiat  in  a  Ptolemaio  Temp!»->The  Island  ofBlggeh— Baekaliaesb— Th«€atanel 
—The  Gnnito  Qoairiee  of  Aasouan- The  Tnvellers  separate. 

»  Where  Nile  reflects  the  endlera  length 
Of  dark-red  colonnades.*"— Maoaulat. 

We  liad  scarcely  moored  oar  yessel  to  the  beach  at  Assoa> 
an,  before  a  meBseDger  of  the  Governor  arriyed  to  ask  if  there 
was  an  American  on  board.  He  receiyed  the  information,  and 
we  were  occupied  in  preparing  onrselves  for  an  excursion  to 
the  island  of  Elephantine,  when  Achmet  called  to  us :  ^<  The 
Goyemor  is  coming."  We  had  no  time  to  arrange  our  cabin 
for  his  reception;  he  was  already  at  the  door,  with  two  attend- 
ants, and  the  most  I  could  do  was  to  clear  sufficient  space  for 
a  seat  on  my  diyan.  His  Excellency  was  a  short,  stout,  broad- 
faced  man,  with  large  eyes,  a  gray  beard  and  a  flat  nose.  He 
wore  a  semi-European  dress  of  brown  cloth,  and  was  blunt 
though  cordial  in  hisonanners.  His  attendants,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Captain  of  the  Cataract,  wore  the  Egyptian  dress, 
with  black  turbans.     They  saluted  us  by  touching  their  hands 
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to  the  lips  and  forehead,  and  we  responded  in  similar  manner, 
after  whidi  the  Crovemor  inquired  aft«r  our  health  and  we  in- 
quired after  his.  I  deliyered  my  letter,  and  while  he  was  occa« 
pied  in  reading  it,  Achmet  prepared  the  cofiee  and  pipes. 
Luckily,  we  had  three  shebooks,  the  best  of  which,  having  an 
amber  month-piece,  was  presented  to  the  Goveinor.  I  waited 
for  the  eoffee  with  some  trepidation,  for  I  knew  we  had  bat 
two  TxsrkiahfinjanSy  and  a  Frank  cap  was  ont  of  the  question. 
However,  Achmet  was  a  skilful  servant.  He  presented  the 
cups  at  such  intervals  that  one  was  sure  to  be  empty  while  the 
other  was  full,  and  artfully  drew  away  the  attention  of  our 
guests  by  his  ceremonious  presentations ;  so  that  not  only  they 
but  both  of  us  partook  twice  of  coffee,  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  and  I  believe,  had  there  been  ten  persons 
instead  of  five,  he  would  have  given  the  two  cups  the  effect  of 
ten. 

After  the  Governor  had  expressed  his  pleasure  in  flowing 
Oriental  phrases,  and  promised  to  engage  me  a  boat  for  Eoros- 
ko,  he  took  his  leave  and  we  crossed  in  a  ferry  barge  to  Ele* 
phantine.  This  is  a  small  but  fertile  island,  whose  granite 
foundations  are  fast  anchored  in  the  Nile.  It  once  was  cover- 
ed with  extensive  ruins,  but  they  have  all  been  destroyed  ex- 
cept a  single  gateway  and  an  altar  to  Amun,  both  of  red  gran- 
ite, and  a  sitting  statue  of  marble.  The  southern  part  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  village  of  unbumt  brick,  from 
the  topmost  piles  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  pic- 
turesque environs  of  Assouan.  The  bed  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
south,  was  broken  with  isles  of  dark-red  granito  rock,  the  same 
formation  which  appears  in  the  jagged  crests  of  the  mountains 
beyond  the  city.     Scattered  over  them  were  the  tombs  of  holv 
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men,  dating  from  the  times  of  the  Saraoenfl.  A  tiiin  palm* 
grove  somewhat  concealed  the  barren  aspect  of  the  city,  bat 
our  glances  passed  it,  to  rest  on  the  distant  hills,  kindling  in 
the  setting  sun. 

The  island  is  inhabited  by  Nubians,  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  children,  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age-^e  boys  entire- 
ly naked,  the  girls  wearing  the  rahadj  a  narrow  leathern  girdle, 
around  the  loins — surrounded  us,  crying  ^^  backsheesh /^^  and 
offering  for  sale  bits  of  agate,  coins,  and  fragments  of  pottery* 
Some  of  them  had  cunnings  but  none  of  them  intelligent  faces; 
and  their  large  black  eyes  had  an  astonishingly  preoodous  ex- 
pression of  sensuality.  We  bought  a  few  trifles  and  tried  to 
dismiss  them,  but  their  numbers  increased,  so  that  by  the  time 
we  had  made  the  tour  of  the  island  we  had  a  retinue  of  fifty 
followers.  I  took  the  branches  of  henna  they  offered  me  and 
switched  the  most  impudent  of  them,  but  they  seemed  then  to 
consider  that  they  had  a  rightful  claim  to  the  backsheesh,  and 
were  more  importunate  than  ever.  As  we  left,  they  gathered 
on  the  shore  and  sang  us  a  farewell  chorus,  but  a  few  five  para 
pieces,  thrown  among  them,  changed  the  harmony  into  a 
scramble  and  a  fight,  in  which  occupation,  these  lovely  children 
of.  Nature  were  engaged  until  we  lost  sight  of  them. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Fhikei  We  took  donkeys  and  a 
guide  and  threaded  the  dismal  valley  of  Saracenic  tombs  south 
of  the  town,  into  a  pass  leading  through  the  granite  hills. 
The  landscape  was  wintry  in  its  bleakness  and  ruggedness. 
The  path  over  which  we  rode  was  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and 
on  both  sides  the  dark  rocks  were  piled  in  a  thousand  wonder- 
ful combinations.  On  the  surface  there  is  no  appearance  of 
r^pilar  strata,  but  rather  of  some  terrible  convulsion,  whidi 
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hMB  broken  the  immense  maoaeB  and  thrown  them  oonfosedly 
together.  BoBS^ger  noticed  that  the  structure  of  the  primi« 
tive  strata  of  Assouan  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Northern 
Lapland.  The  varieties  of  landscape,  in  dififerent  plimates, 
depend  therefore  upon  the  difference  of  vegetation  and  of  atmos- 
pheric effect,  rather  than  that  of  geological  forms,  which  al- 
ways preserve  their  identity.  Dr.  Kane  also  found  in  the 
bleak  hills  of  Greenland  the  same  structure  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  Ghauts  of  tropical  India. 

After  three  or  four  miles  of  this  travel  the  pass  opened 
upon  the  Nile,  just  above  the  Cataract,  At  the  termination 
of  the  portage  is  a  Nubian  village,  whose  plantations  of  doum 
and  date-palms  and  acacias  are  dazzling  in  th^  greenness, 
from  contrast  with  the  bleak  pyramids  of  rock  and  the  tawny 
drifts  of  the  Lybian  sands  on  the  western  bank.  We  rode 
down  to  the  port,  where  a  dozen  trading  vessels  lay  at  anchor, 
and  took  a  large  boat  for  Philae.  The  Governor  of  Assouan 
was  there,  and  His  Excellency  showed  me  the  vessel  he  had 
engaged  for  me— a  small  and  rather  old  ddhahiyeh^  but  the 
best  to  be  had.  The  price  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres 
for  the  trip— about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles — ^besides 
something  for  the  men.  Achmefc  attributed  this  moderate  de- 
mand to  the  effect  of  a  timely  present,  which  had  been  deli- 
cately conveyed  into  the  Governor's  hands  the  night  before. 
There  was  a  tall  gentleman,  in  the  official  Egyptian  costume, 
in  company  with  the  Governor.  Achmet  said  he  was  a  French 
engineer  in  the  service  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  none  other  than  M.  Linant,  or  Linant 
Bey,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  through  his  connection 
with  the  exploration  of  Petra,  and  of  the  antiquities  in  Ethio- 
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pia.  He  vfts  acc<Hnpanied  bj  his  wife,  a  Frendi  lady,  who 
greeted  us  ccmrteoixsly,  and  two  daughters  of  semi- Abyssinian 
origin.  The  latter  were  dressed  in  Oriental  costnme,  but  un 
veiled.  «M.  Linant  is  a  tall,  grave  person,  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  wore  a  crescent  of  diamonds  on  his  breast,  and  his 
features  expressed  all  the  dignity  and  repose  of  one  who  had 
become  thoroughly  naturalised  in  the  East. 

As  the  wind  carried  us  out  into  the  stream,  we  saw  the 
towers  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  on  Philie,  through  a  savage  gorge 
of  the  river.  The  enormous  masses  of  dark  granite  were  piled 
on  either  side  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  taking  in 
some  places  the  forms  of  monoliths  and  sitting  colossi,  one  of 
which  appeared  so  lightly  balanced  on  the  loose  summit  that  a 
strong  gale  might  topple  it  down  the  steep.  The  current  in 
the  narrow  channel  was  so  violent  that  we  could  make  no  head- 
way, but  a  Nubian  boy,  swimming  on  a  palm-log,  carried  a 
rope  to  the  shore,  and  we  were  at  length  towed  with  much  labor 
into  the  more  tranquil  basin  girdling  Phihe.  The  four  lofty 
towers  of  the  two  pjlons,  the  side  corridors  of  pillars  and  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  temple  seem  perfectly  preserved,  on  ap- 
proaching the  island,  the  green  turf  of  whose  banks  and  the 
grouping  of  its  palms  quite  conceal  the  ruins  of  a  miserable 
mud  village  which  surrounds  the  structures.  Philse  is  the 
jewel  of  the  Nile,  but  these  ruins  are  an  unsightly  blotch, 
whidi  takes  away  half  its  lustre.  The  setting  is  nevertheless 
perfect.  The  basin  of  black,  jagged  mountains,  folding  on  all 
sides,  yet  half-disclosing  the  avenues  to  Egypt  and  Nubia ; 
the  hem  of  emerald  turf  at  their  feet,  sprinkled  with  clusters 
of  palm,  and  here  and  there  the  pillar  or  wall  of  a  temple ; 
the  ring  of  the  bright  river,  no  longer  turbid  as  in  Lower 
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Egypt :  of  these  it  is  tlie  centre,  u  it  was  once  the  radiant 
fMms  of  their  beauty. 

The  temple,  which  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
is  litUe  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  was  built  by  yarions 
monarohs,  and  is  yery  irr^;alar  in  its  plan.  Instead  of  pre- 
serving a  fixed  direotion,  it  follows  the  eorve  of  the  island,  and 
its  Tarions  corridors  and  pylons  hare  been  added  to  each  other 
with  so  Httle  regard  to  proportion,  that  the  bnilding  is  much 
more  agreeable  when  riewed  as  a  oollection  of  detached  parts, 
Jiian  as  a  whda  Prom  its  looalityi  it  has  suffered  compara* 
tirely  Etde  from  the  ravages  of  man,  and  might  be  restored  to 
%hnost  its  original  condition.'  The  mud  which  Coptic  Chris- 
tians plastered  over  the  walls  of  its  sanotnaries  has  concealed, 
but  not  defoced,  their  richly«colored  sculptures,  and  the  palm- 
kaf  and  lotus  capitals  of  its  portico  retain  the  first  brilliancy 
of  their  green  and  blue  tmts.  The  doable  corridor  of  thirty 
six  columns,  in  front  of  the  temple,  reaching  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  island,  has  never  been  finished,  some  of  the  capitals 
last  erected  being  unsoulptnred,  and  others  exhibiting  various 
stages  of  completion.  In  Egypt  one  so  accustoms  himself  to 
looking  back  four  thousand  years,  that  I%ilso  seems  but  of  yes- 
terday. The  Cbthic  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  like 
antediluvian  remains^  compared  with  its  apparent  newness  and 
freshness. 

We  examined  the  interior  chambers  with  the  aid  of  a  torch, 
and  I  also  explored  several  secret  passages,  inclosed  in  the 
thicknessof  the  walls.  The  sculptures  are  raised  on  the  face 
of  the  stone,  and  painted  in  light  and  bnlliant  colors.  They 
represent  Isis  and  Osiris,  with  their  offspring,  the  god  Horns, 
niiich  three  constituted  the  Trinity  worshipped  in  Philsa.    In 
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one  place  Isis  \a  seen  giying  sock  to  the  infant  god — a  group 
which  bore  a  singolar  resemblance  to  some  painting  I  haye 
seen  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  The  gods  are  here  painted  of 
fair,  Greek  complexion,  and  not,  as  in  the  oldest  tombs  and 
temples,  of  a  light  red.  Their  profiles  are  symmetrical  and 
even  Jbeautifal,  and  the  emblems  by  which  they  are  sorroimd- 
ed,  are  drawn  and  colored  in  admirable  taste.  Those  friends 
of  the  African  Race,  who  point  to  Egypt  as  a  proof  of  what 
that  race  has  accomplished,  are  wholly  mistaken.  The  only 
negro  features  represented  in  Egyptian  scnlptore  are  those  of 
slayes  and  captives  taken  in  the  Ethiopian  wars  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. The  tonples  and  pyramids  throughout  Nuina,  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Dar-FQr  and  Abyssinia,  all  bear  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  these  monardis,  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  all  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  that  the  Negro  Race  ever  attained  a  hi^w 
degree  of  civilisation  than  is  at  present  exhibited  in  Congo  and 
Ashantee. 

East  of  the  great  temple  is  a  square,  open  building,  whose 
four  sides  are  rows  of  columns,  supporting  an  architrave,  and 
united,  at  about  half  their  height,  by  screens  of  stone.  The 
capitals  are  all  of  different  design,  yet  exhibit  the  same  ex* 
quisite  harmony  which  charmed  us  in  Hermontis  and  Esndi. 
The  screens  and  pillars  were  evidently  intended  to  have  been 
covered  with  sculpture,  and  a  roof  of  sandstone  blocks  was  to 
have  been  added,  which  would  have  made  the  structure  as  per- 
fect as  it  is  unique.  The  square  block,  or  abacus,  interposed 
between  the  capital  and  architrave,  is  even  higher  than  in  the 
pillars  of  Hermontis,  and  I  was  equally  puzzled  whether  to 
^all  it  a  grace  or  »  defect  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
which  certainly  did  give  a  grace  to  the  building,  and  that  was 
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our  breakfast,  which  we  ate  on  a  block  large  enough  to  have 
made  an  altar  for  the  Theban  Jnpit^,  sarrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  silent  Arabs.  They  contemplated  the  ruins  of  our  cold 
fowls  with  no  less  interest  than  did  we  those  of  the  temples  of 
Phil». 

Before  returning,  we  crossed  to  the  island  of  Biggeh, 
where  two  pillars  of  a  temple  to  Athor  stand  sentry  before  the 
door  of  a  mud  hut,  and  a  red  gra:nite  colossus  is  lucky  in 
haying  no  head,  since  it  is  spared  the  sight  of  such  desecra- 
tion. The  children  of  Biggeh  fairly  drove  us  away  with  the 
cries  of  "  hackaheesfi  /  "  The  hideous  word  had  been  rung  in 
our  ears  since  leaving  Assouan,  and  when  we  were  again  salut- 
ed with  it,  on  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Cataract,  patience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  My  friend  took  his  cane  and  I  the 
stick  of  my  donkey-driver,  and  since  the  naked  pests  dared 
not  approach  near  enough  to  get  the  backsheesh,  they  finally 
ceased  to  demand  it.  The  word  is  in  every  Nubian  mouth, 
and  the  very  boatmen  and  camel-drivers  as  they  passed  us  said 
<^  hackskeesk^^  instead  of  "good  morning."  As  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  hearing  it,  I  used  the  word  in  the  same  way, 
and  cordially  returned  the  greeting.  A  few  days  previous,  as 
we  were  walking  on  shore  near  Esneh,  a  company  of  laborers 
in  a  dourrsrfield  began  the  cry.  I  responded,  holding  out  my 
hand,  whereupon  one  of  the  men  pulled  off  his  white  cotton 
cap  (his  only  garment),  and  offered  it  to  me,  saying :  "  If  you 
are  poor,  take  it." 

We  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Cataract  and  climbed 
a  rock,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  principal  rapid 
There  is  nothing  like  a  fall,  and  the  passage  up  and  down  is 
attended  with  little  peril.     The  bed  of  the  Nile  is  filled  with 
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granite  masses,  around  idiicli  the  swift  current  roars  and 
foams,  and  I  can  imagine  that  the  descent  must  be  Tery  ez- 
tiiingy  though  perhaps  less  so  than  that  of  the  Rapids  of  the 
St  Lawrence.  Boats  are  towed  up,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  of  the  rais,  or  captains  of  the  Cataract.  There  are  four 
of  these  officers,  with  a  body  of  about  two  hundred  men.  The 
fee  varies  from  two  to  four  hundred  piastres,  according  to  the 
site  of  the  boat.  One  third  of  the  money  is  divided  am^ng 
the  captains,  and  the  remainder  fells  to  the  portion  of  the  men. 
This  also  includes  the  descent,  and  travellers  going  to  the 
Second  Cataract  and  back,  pay  half  the  fee  on  returning. 

On  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  ancient  granite 
quarries  of  Assouan.  They  lie  in  the  hills,  south  of  the  town, 
and  more  than  a  mile  from  the  river.  I  never  saw  a  more 
magnificent  bed  of  rock.  Its  color  is  a  light  red,  flecked  with 
green,  and  its  grain  is  very  fine  and  nearly  as  solid  as  por- 
phyry. An  obelisk,  one  hundred  feet  long  and  twelve  feet 
square  at  the  base,  still  lies  in  the  quarry,  having  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  a  slight  fissure  near  its  summit  Grooves 
were  afterward  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  into  blocks, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  design  was  not  carried  out 
In  many  parts  of  the  quarry  the  method  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  to  detach  the  enormous  masses,  is  plainly  to  be 
seen.  A  shallow  groove  was  first  sunk  along  the  line  of  frac- 
ture, after  which  mortices  about  three  inches  wide  and  four 
deep,  were  cut  at  short  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
wooden  wedges*  These  having  been  driven  firmly  into  their 
sockets,  were  saturated  with  water,  and  by  their  expansion 
forced  the  solid  grain  asunder. 

We  rode  back  to  the  Cleopatra  with  heavy  hearts.    Every 
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thing  had  been  prepared  fcHr  our  departure,  my  friend  for  Cairo 
and  Germany,  and  I  for  the  Nubian  Desert  and  White  Nile. 
Thj9  Governor  of  Assouan  had  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Got« 
emor  of  Korosko,  asking  him  to  have  camels  ready  for  the 
Desert,  on  my  arriyal,  my  own  letters  to  my  friends  were  fin- 
ished, my  equipage  had  been  transferred  to  the  shore,  and 
camels  had  arrived  to  transport  it  around  the  Cataract  to  the 
Nubian  village,  where  my  boat  was  in  readiness.  Our  hand- 
some sailor,  Ali,  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
me,  that  I  finally  agreed  to  take  him  as  a  servant,  and  he  was 
already  on  duty.  Achmet  was  nearly  as  cheerful  as  he,  not- 
withstanding he  had  just  written  to  his  family  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  Souddn,  and  had  given  up,  as  he  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  Egypt  again.  The  Amer- 
ican flag  was  run  down,  and  the  Saze-Coburg  colors — green 
and  white — ^hoisted  in  its  stead.  We  had  a  parting  visit  from 
the  Governor,  who  gave  me  another  letter  to  Korosko,  and  we 
then  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  for  which  we  had  no  appetite. 
The  camels  were  loaded  and  sent  off  in  advance,  under  Ali's 
charge,  but  I  waited  until  every  man  was  on  board  the  good 
old  vessel  and  ready  to  push  off  for  Cairo.  The  large  main- 
sail was  unshipped  and  laid  over  the  cabin,  and  the  stem-sail, 
only  to  be  used  when  the  south-wind  blows,  hoisted  in  its 
pkee.  The  tow-rope  was  wound  up  and  stowed  away,  and  the 
large  oars  hung  in  the  rowlocks.  Finally,  every  sailor  was  at 
his  post ;  the  moment  came,  and  we  parted,  as  two  men  seldom 
part,  who  were  strangers  six  weeks  before.  I  goaded  my  don- 
key desperately  over  the  sands,  hastened  the  loading  of  my 
effects,  and  was  speedily  afloat  and  alone  on  the  Nubian  Nile. 
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BoIitAry  Travel— Scenery  of  Ibo  Nubian  Nile— Agriculture— The  Inbabltante— Arrival 
at  Korofiker-Tlie  Oovemor— The  Tent  Fitctied^Bhekh  Aboa-Mobammed— Bar- 
gaining for  Camels— A  Drove  of  Giraffes— Visits— Prcporatlona  for  the  Deeert^Mjr 
Last  Evening  on  tbo  Nile. 

We  passed  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Bi^eh,  where  the  cur- 
rent is  less  rapid,  and  a  gentle  north  wind  soon  carried  us 
away  from  Philae.  Dark  mountains  of  porphyry  rock  inclosed 
the  river,  and  the  solitude  of  the  shores,  broken  only  by  the 
creaking  of  an  occasional  saJciay  or  irrigating  wheel,  made  me 
feel  keenly  the  loneliness  of  my  situation.  Achmet,  who  now 
became  cook  as  well  as  dragoman,  served  me  up  three  fowls 
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cooked  in  different  etyles,  for  duiner — partly  as  an  earnest  of 
his  skill,  and  partly  to  dispel  my  want  of  Spirits.  But  the  fra- 
grant pipe  which  followed  dinner  was  the  tme  promoter  of  par 
tience,  and  "  Patience/'  says  the  Arab  poet,  "  is  the  key  of 
Content."  My  boat  was  a  small,  slow  craft,  and  Bais  Heree- 
dee,  the  captain,  the  most  indol^t  of  Nubians.  His  weak, 
feminine  face  showed  a  lack  of  character,'  which  Achmet  soon 
tamed  to  advantage,  by  taking  the  command  into  his  own 
hands.  The  wind  was  barely  strong  ^ongh  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  towing,  and  my  three  sailors  sat  on  the  bow  all 
day,  singing:  ^^ anderbuddee /  andirhuddeeP^  as  we  lazily 
ascended  the  river. 

Those  who  do  not  go  beyond  Thebes  are  only  half  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Nile.  Above  Esneh,  it  is  no  longer  a  broad,  lazy 
current,  watering  endless  fields  of  wheat  and  groves  of  palm, 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  level  lines  of  yellow  mountain-wall& 
It  is  narrower,  clearer  and  more  rapid,  and  its  valley,  after 
the  first  scanty  field  of  wheat  or  dourra,  strikes  the  foot  of 
broken  and  rocky  nuoges,  through  the  gaps  in  which  the  winds 
of  the  Desert  have  spilled  its  sands.  There  is  not  the  same 
pale,  beautiful  monotony  of  color,  but  the  landscapes  are  full 
of  striking  contrasts,  and  strongly  accented  lights  and  shadows. 
Here,  in  Nubia,  these  characteristics  are  increased,  and  the 
Nile  becomes  a  river  of  the  North  under  a  Southern  sun.  The 
mountains  rise  on  either  hand  from  the  water's  edge ;  piles  of 
dark  sandstone  or  porphyry  rook,  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew,  every  notch  and  jag 
on  their  crests,  every  fissure  on  their  sides,  revealed  in  an 
atmosphere  so  pure  and  crystalline,  that  nothing  but  one  of  our 
doudless  mid-winter  days  can  equal  it.      Their  hue  near  at 
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hand  k  a  glowing  brown;  in  the  diatanoe  an  intense  Ti<riet 
On  the  western  bank  l^y  are  lower;  and  tbe  sand  of  that  vaut 
Desert,  whioh  stretohes  unbroken  to  the  Adaatio,  has  heaped 
itself  oyer  their  shoulders  and  poured  loi^  drifts  and  rills  even 
to  the  water.  In  color  it  is  a  tawnj  gold,  almost  approach- 
ing a  salmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sunrise  equals  that  of  the 
snow-fields  of  the  Alps.     ^ 

The  arable  land  is  a  mere  hem,  a  few  yards  In  breadth  on 
either  side  of  the  rirer.  It  supports  a  few  scattering  date- 
palms,  which  are  the  principal  dependence  of  the  Nubian& 
Thej  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  a  piastre  and  a  half  eadi,  annu« 
ally,  the  trees  bemg  counted  «Yeiy  five  years  by  a  Gotemment 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If  half  of  them  should  die 
in  the  mean  time,  the  tax  remains  the  same  until  the  next 
count  The  trees  are  seven  years  in  coming  to  maturity,  aflier 
which  they  produce  dates  for  seven  years,  and  then  gradually 
decay.  They  are  male  and  female,  and  are  g^ieraUy  planted 
so  that  the  pollen  may  be  blown  from  the  male  to  the  female 
flowers.  In  some  parts  of  Egypt  this  impregnation  is  artifi- 
cially produced.  The  banks  are  planted  with  wheat,  beans  and 
a  species  of  lupin,  from  which  bread  is  made,  and  wherever  a 
little  shelf  of  soil  is  found  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the 
creaking  sakias  turn  day  and  night  to  give  life  to  patches  of  dour- 
ra  and  cotton.  In  a  rough  shed,  protected  fr<»n  the  sun  by  palm- 
mats,  a  cow  or  bufialo  walks  a  weary  round,  raising  the  water, 
which  is  conveyed  in  small  channels,  built  of  day,  to  all  the 
numerous  beds  into  which  the  field  is  divided.  These  are  fill- 
ed,  in  regular  succession  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  then 
left  to  stand  until  dried  by  the  sun.  The  process  is  contmued 
until  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe.     The  sakias  pay  a  tax  of  three 
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htindred  piastres  a  year,  leried  in  lien  of  a  ground  tax,  wbich  the 
Egyptians  pay.  With  all  their  labor,  the  inhabitants  scarcely 
produce  enough  to  support  themselves,  and  the  children  are 
sent  to  Cairo  at  an  early  age,  where  they  become  house-ser- 
vants, and  like  the  Swiss  and  Savoyards,  send  home  a  portion 
of  their  earnings.  This  part  of  Nubia  is  inhabited  by  the 
Kenoos  tribe,  who  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  They  and 
their  language  are  designated  by  the  general  name  of  Bardhra 
(nearly  equivalent  to  "  barbarians'')  by  the  Arabs.  They  are 
more  stupid  than  the  Egyptian  Fellahs,  but  their  character  for 
truth  and  honesty  is  superior.  In  my  walks  on  shore,  I  found 
them  very  Mendl  j,  and  much  less  impudent  than  the  Nubians 
about  Assouan. 

The  northern  part  of  Nubia  is  rich  in  Egyptian  remains, 
but  I  hastened  on  without  visiting  them,  passing  the  temples 
of  Dab6d,  Kalabshee,  Bskkeh,  Dendoor  and  Sebooa,  which 
looked  at  me  invitingly  from  the  western  bank.  Near  Dendoor 
I  crossed  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  on  the  fourth  afternoon 
after  leaving  Assouan,  Bais  Hereedee  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
tance the  mountain  of  Korosko,  the  goal  of  the  voyage.  I  was 
eharmed  with  the  near  prospect  of  desert  life,  but  I  fancied 
Achmet  was  rather  grave,  since  all  beyond  was  an  unknown 
region  to  him.  The  sharp  peak  of  the  mountain  gradually 
drew  nearer,  and  at  dusk  my  boat  was  moored  to  a  palm-tree, 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Korosko. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, Moussa  Effendi,  who  brought  me  good  news.  A  caravan 
bad  just  arrived  from  Sennaar,  and  camels  were  in  readiness 
for  the  journey  to  Berber,  in  Ethiopia.  This  was  very  lucky, 
lor  merchants  are  frequently  detained  at  Korosko  twenty  or 
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thirty  days,  and  I  had  anticipated  a  deky  of  at  least  a  wedc 
I  also  learned  that  Dr.  Knoblecher,  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  the 
Catholic  Missions  in  Central  Africa,  had  left  for  Khartoum 
about  twenty  days  previous.  The  Governor  was  profuse  in  his 
offers  of  assistance,  stating  that  as  Shekh  Abou-Mohammed,  a 
chief  of  the  Ababdeh  tribe,  through  whose  territories  my  road 
lay,  was  then  in  Korosko,,  he  would  be  enabled  to  make  every 
arrangement  for  my  safety  and  convenience. 

Early  the  next  morning  my  equipage  was  taken  ashore, 
and  my  tent  pitched  for  the  first  time,  under  a  clump  of  palm- 
trees,  overlooking  the  Nile.  Leaving  Ali  to  act  as  guard,  I 
took  Achmet  and  walked  up  to  the  village  of  Korosko,  which 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  Djebel  Korosko.  The  Governor's  mansion  was  a  mud 
hut,  differing  from  the  other  huts  in  size  only.  His  Excellen 
cy  received  me  cordially,  and  immediately  sent  for  Shekh 
Abou-Mohammed,  with  whom  the  contract  for  camels  must  be 
made.  The  Shekh  was  a  tall,  imposing  personage,  with  a 
dark-brown  complexion,  but  perfectly  straight  and  regular  fear 
tures.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  superb  attendant — an  Abab- 
deh, six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  with  sharp^  symmetrical 
features,  and  a  fine,  fierce  eye.  His  hair  was  raised  perpendicu- 
larly from  his  forehead,  but  on  each  side  hung  down  in  a  great 
number  of  little  twists,  smeared  with  mutton-fftt  and  castor-oiL 
His  long  cotton  mantle  was  wrapped  around  him  like  a  Greek 
chlamys,  and  his  bearing  was  as  manly  and  majestic  as  that  of 
an  Ajax  or  a  Diomed.  There  was  some  controversy  about  the 
number  of  camels ;  Achmet  and  I  had  decided  that  we  should 
not  require  more  than  five,  and  the  Shekh  insisted  that  we 
should  take  more,  but  finally  agreed  to  furnish  us  with  six,  io- 
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ohtding  one  for  the  guide,  at  the  price  paid  by  officers  of  the 
Govenunent — ^ninetj  piastres  (four  dollars  and  fifty  cents)  each, 
to  El  Mekheyref,  the  capital  of  Dar  Berber,  a  jonmey  of  four- 
teen days.  This  included  the  services  of  camel-drivers,  and 
all  other  expenses,  except  the  hire  of  the  guide,  whose  fee  was 
that  of  a  camel — ninety  piastres.  Merchants  who  travel  this 
route,  pay  according  to  the  weight  of  their  loads,  and  frequent- 
ly from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
piastrea 

Soon  after  returning  to  my  tent,  I  was  again  visited  by  the 
Governor,  who  found  my  choice  Latakieh  very  acceptable  to  his 
taste.  ^  I  therefore  presented  him  with  two  or  three  pounds  of 
it,  and  some  gunpowder,  which  he  received  in  a  way  that  made 
me  sure  of  his  good  offices.  Shekh  Abou-Mohammed  also 
came  down,  inspected  my  ba^age,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
camels  would  not  be  oyerloaded.  He  declared,  however,  that  the 
four  geerbeks,  or  water-skins,  which  I  had  brought  from  Cairo, 
would  not  be  sufficient,  and  as  none  were  to  be  purchased  in 
Korosko,  loaned  me  four  more  for  the  journey,  on  my  agreeing 
to  pay  him  half  their  value.  I  also  paid  him  for  the  camels,  he 
giving  a  formal  receipt  therefor,  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
guide,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Governor  of  Berber,  on  our  arri- 
val there.  Three  short,  black  Arabs  of  the  Bishdree  tribe,  with 
immense  bushy  heads  of  twisted  and  greased  hair,  were  pre- 
sented to  me  as  the  camel-drivers.  After  receiving  their  share 
of  the  money  (for  the  camels  belonged  to  them),  they  squatted 
down  togetiier  and  occupied  an  hour  or  two  in  counting  and 
dividing  it.  One  of  them  then  took  a  long  palm-rope,  and 
went  into  the  desert  to  catch  the  animals,  while  the  others  re- 
mained to  assist  in  arranging  the  baggage  into  separate  loads. 
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The  cararan  from  Sennaar  bronght  twelve  giraffes,  which 
had  been  captured  in  the  forests  of  the  Blue  Nile,  as  a  present 
from  Lattif  Pasha,  Goyemor  of  Souddn,  to  Abbas  Pasha. 
They  were  in  good  condition,  notwithstanding  the  toilsome 
march  across  the  Nubian  Desert  The  officer  who  had  them 
in  charge  informed  me  that  they  made  frequent  efforts  to 
escape,  and  one  of  them,  which  broke  from  its  keeper's  hold, 
was  only  recaptured  after  a  chase  of  seyerlJ  hours.  Four 
large  trading-boats  were  in  readiness,  to  convey  them  to  As- 
souan, and  the  graceful  creatures  stood  on  the  bank,  with  their 
heads  almost  touching  the  crowns  of  the  date-trees,  looking 
with  wonder  on  the  busy  scene  below.  For  a  long  time  they 
refused  to  enter  the  unsteady  barges,  but  at  last,  trembling 
wiUi  fear,  they  were  forced  on  board  and  fbated  away,  their 
slim  necks  towering  like  masts  in  the  distance. 

There  was  a  small  tent  on  the  bank,  pitched  not  far  from 
mine.  Its  occupant,  a  one-eyed,  olive-fiftoed  young  man,  in 
Egyptian  costume,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  I  found  that 
he  was  a  son  of  M.  Linant,  by  a  former  Abyssinian  wife.  He 
was  then  making  his  second  trip  to  Souddn,  as  a  merchant,  on 
a  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  piastres,  which  his  father  had 
given  him.  Although  he  only  required  twelve  camels,  he  had 
been  eight  days  in  Korosko  waiting  for  them,  and  was  still 
waiting  when  I  left.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  young  Frenofa- 
mu),  who  was  one  of  the  grandest  liars  I  ever  met.  He  told 
me  with  a  grave  face,  that  he  had  travelled  from  Algiers  to 
Egypt  through  the  Great  Sahara,  and  had  on  one  occasion 
gone  eight  days  without  water,  and  the  thermometer  one  hun- 
dred and  twenly-five  degrees  in  the  shade  1  The  son  of  the 
former  Mek  (king)  of  Shendy — the  same  fierce  old  savage  who 
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Imrned  to  death  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers*— was  also  in 
EoFOsko,  and  visited  me  daring  the  day.  He  held  some  office 
mider  GoTomment,  which  made  him  reqwnsihld  for  the  seca- 
rity  of  travellers  and  merchandise  in  the  Desert,  and  his  pres" 
eoee  prohably  facilitated  my  arrangements.  He  was  a  strik- 
ingly handsome  man,  and  wore  a  superb  Cashmere  shawl 
twisted  aronnd  his  head  as  a  turban. 

The  water-iAdns  were  soaked  in  the  Nile  all  day,  to  {Mre- 
pare  th^n  for  use.  Adimet,  backed  by  the  Oovemor's  au- 
thority, ransacked  the  village  for  further  supplies  of  provisions, 
but  the  place  was  miserably  poor,  and  he  only  succeeded  in 
procuring  two  pounds  of  batter,  a  few  fowls,  and  some  bread. 
There  were  pigeons  in  abundance,  however,  and  he  cooked  a 
sufficient  number  to  last  us  two  or  three  days.  The  fowls 
were  placed  in  a  light  cafassy  or  coop,  to  be  carried  on  the  top 
of  the  baggage.  Ali,  proud  of  his  new  station,  worked  faith- 
fully, and  before  night  all  our  preparations  were  completed. 
I  then  sent  for  a  barber,  had  my  hair  shorn  close  to  the  skin, 
and  assumed  the  complete  Egyptian  costume.  I  was  already 
accustomed  to  the  turban  and  shawl  around  the  waist,  and  the 
addition  of  a  light  silk  tidree^  or  shirt,  and  trowsers  which 
contained  eighteen  yards  of  muslin,  completed  the  dress,  which 
in  its  grace,  convenience,  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  and 
habits  of  the  East,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Frank  cos- 
tume. It  allows  complete  freedom  of  the  limbs,  while  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body  are  thoroughly  protected  from 
changes  of  temperature.  The  legs,  especially,  are  even  less 
fettered  by  the  wide  Turkish  trowsers  than  by  a  Highland  kilt, 
and  they  fold  themselves  under  you  naturally  and  comfortably, 
in  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  Orientals.    The  turban, 
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which  appears  so  hot  and  cumbrous,  is  in  reality  cool,  and  im« 
pervious  to  the  fiercest  son  that  ever  blazed. 

After  dinner,  I  seated  myself  at  the  tent  door,  wrapped  in 
my  capote,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  pipe  of  meditation.  It 
was  a  splendid  starlit  evening.  Not  a  blade  of  the  palm- 
leaves  was  stirring,  and  the  only  sounds  I  heard  were  the  mel- 
ancholy drone  of  sakias  along  the  river,  and  the  cty  of  the 
jackal  among  the  hills.  The  Nile  had  already  become  my 
home,  endeared  to  me  not  more  by  the  grand  associations  of 
its  eldest  human  history  than  by  the  rest  and  the  patience 
which  I  had  breathed  in  its  calm  atmosphere.  Now  I  was  to 
leave  it  for  the  untried  Desert,  and  the  strange  regions  beyond, 
where  I  should  find  its  a^eot  changed.  Would  it  still  give 
me  the  same  health  of  body,  the  same  peace  and  contentment 
of  soul  ?  ^  Aohmet,"  said  I  to  the  Theban,  who  was  sitting 
not  far  off,  silently  smoking,  '^  we  are  going  into  strange  coun- 
tries— ^have  you  no  fear  ?  "  "  You  remember,  master,^'  he  an- 
swered, ^^  that  we  left  Cairo  on  a  lucky  day,  and  why  should  I 
fear,  since  all  things  are  in  the  hands  of  AUah  ?" 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE      GREAT      NUBIAN      DBBBRT. 


Tke  Carre  «r  the  Nile— Sootes  ecroes  the  DeBert— Onr  Caraven  starts— Riding  on  a 
Dromedary— The  Guide  and  Camel-driyers— Uair-dresaiDg— £1  Biban— Scenery- 
Dead  Came1»— Ati  Unexpected  Yisit— The  Gnlde  makes  my  Grave— The  River 
without  Water-Oharacteristies  of  the  Mlrag^-Deaert  Life— The  Sun— The  Deaeit 
Air— Inftraal  Sceoeiy— The  Wella  of  MC^-h&t— Christmas— Monntain  Chains-- 
Meeting  Caravans— Plains  of  Gravel— The  Story  of  Joseph— Djehel  Mokr4t— The 
Last  Day  in  the  Desert— We  see  the  Ntle  again. 

"  Ho  sees  the  snake-like  caravan  crawl 
O'er  the  edge  of  the  Deseit,  blacdc  and  small, 
And  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  by  one. 
He  can  count  its  camels  in  the  sun.''- Lowkli» 

A  GLANCE  at  the  map  will  explain  the  necessity  of  my  Desert 
journey.  The  Nile,  at  Korosko  (which  is  in  lat.  22°  38^, 
makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  west,  and  in  ascending  his  current, 
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one  travels  in  a  Booih-westerlj  direction  nearly  to  Dongola, 
thence  Bonth  to  Edabbe,  in  lat.  18^,  after  which  his  coorse  is 
north-east  as  far  as  lat.  19^  30^,  where  he  again  resumes  the 
general  soathem  direction.  The  termini  of  this  immense 
cnrve^  called  by  the  ancients  the  '' elbows"  of  the  Nile,  are 
Korosko  and  .Abou-Hanuned,  in  sonthem  Nubia.  About 
ninety  miles  aboye  the  former  place^  at  Wadi  Haifa,  is  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  the  Soathem  Thule  of  Egyptian 
tourists.  The  river^  between  that  point  and  Dongola^  is  so 
broken  by  rapids,  that  vessels  can  only  pass  during  the  inun- 
dation, and  then  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  exi- 
gencies of  trade  have  establii^ed,  no  doubt  since  the  earliest 
times,  the  shorter  route  through  the  Desert.  The  distance  be- 
tween Korodico  and  Abou-Hammed,  by  the  river^  is  more  than 
six  hundred  miles,  while  by  the  Desert,  it  is,  according  to 
my  reckoning,  only  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles.  The 
former  caravan  route  led  directly  from  Assouan  to  Berber  and 
Shendy,  and  lay  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  that  from 
Korosko.  It  is  the  same  travelled  by  Bruce  and  Burckhardt, 
but  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  since  the  countries  of 
Soud4n  have  been  made  tributary  to  Egypt.  It  lies  through 
a  chain  of  valleys,  inhaUted  by  the  Ababddi  Arabs,  and  ac- 
cording to  Burckhftrdt,  therd  are  trees  and  water,  at  short  in- 
tervals, for  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  The  same  traveller 
thus  describes  the  route  from  Korosko :  "  On  that  road  the 
traveller  finds  only  a  single  well,  which  is  situated  midway, 
four  long  days  distant  from  Berber  and  as  many  from  Sebooa 
[near  Korosko].  A  great  inconvaiience  on  that  road  is  that 
neither  trees  nor  shrubs  are  anywhere  found,  whence  the 
camels  are  much  distressed  for  food,  and  passengers  are  oblig- 
*»d  to  carry  wood  with  them  to  dress  their  meals,^'^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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On  the  morning  of  ihe  2l8t  of  December,  the  water-skuiB 
weie  filled  from  the  Nile,  the  baggage  earefdUy  divided  into 
sqMurate  loads,  the  nnwilling  camels  reoeived  their  burdens, 
and  I  monsted  a  dromedary  for  the  first  time.  My  little  cara- 
Tan  ecmsisted  of  six  camels,  inelndmg  that  of  the  guide.  As 
it  was  pat  in  motion,  the  OoTemer  and  Sfaekh  Abou-Moham* 
med  wished  me  a  safe  jonmey  and  the  protection  of  Allah. 
We  passed  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Korosko,  tamed  a  comer 
of  the  moontain-chain  into  a  narrow  stony  raUey,  and  in  a  few 
minateB  lost  sight  of  the  Nile  and  his  belt  of  palms.  Thence- 
Ibrth,  for  many  days,  the  only  green  thing  to  be  seen  in  all  tho 
wiUemess  was  myself  After  two  or  three  hoars^  travel,  we 
passed  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  wh^e  my  Bish&rees  added 
another  camel  for  their  own  snpplies,  and  two  Nubians,  mount- 
ed <m  donkeys,  joined  as  for  the  march  to  Berber.  The  first 
day's  jonmey  lay  among  rugged  hills,  thrown  together  confus- 
edly,  with  no  apparent  system  or  direction.  They  were  of  jet 
Mack  sandstone,  and  resembled  immemw  piles  of  coke  and  an- 
thracite. The  small  gkns  and  basins  inclosed  in  this  dbaos 
were  filled  with  glowing  yellow  sand,  which  in  many  places 
streamed  down  the  crevices  of  the  black  rocks,  like  rivulets  of 
fire.  The  path  was  strewn  with  hollow  globes  of  hard,  black 
stones,  precisely  resembling  cannon-balls.  The  guide  gave 
me  one  of  the  sise  of  a  rifle-ballet,  with  a  seam  around  the 
centre,  as  if  cast  in  a  mould.  The  thermometer  showed  a 
temperature  of  eighty  degrees  at  two  p.  m.,  but  the  heat  was 
tempered  by  a  pare,  fresh  breese.  After  eight  hours'  travel,  I 
made  my  first  camp  at  sunset,  in  a  little  hollow  inclosed  by 
mountains,  where  a  gray  jackal,  after  being  twice  shot  at,  came 
and  looked  into  the  door  of  the  tent 
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I  found  dromedary-riding  not  at  all  diffionlt.  One  ritfl  on 
a  veiy  lofty  seat,  with  hia  feet  erOBsed  over  the  animal's  shoal* 
ders  or  resting  on  his  neck.  The  body  is  obliged  to  rook  back- 
ward and  forward,  on  aoeonnt  of  the  long,  swinging  gait,  and 
as  there  is  no  stay  or  fuknun  except  a  blnnt  ponunel,  around 
which  the  1^  are  crossed,  some  littde  power  of  eqnilibrimn  is 
necessary.  My  dromedary  was  a  strong,  stately  beast,  of  a 
light  cream  color,  and  so  even  a  gait,  that  it  would  bear  the 
Arab  test :  that  is,  one  might  drink  a  ciqs  of  oofifee,  while  go- 
ing on  a  fall  trot,  without  spilling  a  drop.  I  found  a  great 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  Oriental  costume.  My  trowsero 
allowed  the  legs  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  I  soon  learned 
so  many  different  modes  of  crossing  those  members,  that  no 
day  was  sufficient  to  exhaust  them.  The  rising  and  kneeling 
of  the  animal  is  hazardous  at  first,  as  his  long  legs  double  to- 
gether like  a  carpenter's  rule,  and  you  are  thrown  backwards 
and  then  forwards,  and  then  backwards  again,  but  the  trick  of 
it  is  soon  learned.  The  soreness  and  fittigue  of  which  many 
travellers  complain,  I  never  felt,  and  I  attribute  much  of  it  to 
the  Frank  dress.  I  rode  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  read 
and  even  dreamed  in  the  saddle,  and  was  at  night  as  fresh  and 
imwearied  as  when  I  mounted  in  ike  morning. 

My  caravan  was  accompanied  by  four  Arabs.  The  guide, 
Eypub,  was  an  old  Ababdeh,  who  knew  all  the  Desert  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia.  The 
camel-drivers  were  of  the  great  Bisharee  tribe,  which  extends 
from  Shendy,  in  Ethiopia,  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Nubian  Pesert,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  They  owned  the 
burden  camels,  which  they  urged  along  with  the  cry  of  "  Fo- 
ho !    Shekh  Abd-el  Kader  I "   and  a  shrill  barbaric  song,  the 
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xefrain  of  which  was :  '<  O  Prophet  of  God,  help  the  camels  and 
hring  us  safely  to  our  journey's  «id ! "  They  were  very  sns- 
eeptible  to  cold,  and  a  temperature  of  50^,  wMch  we  frequent- 
ly had  in  the  morning,  made  them  tremble  like  aspen  leaves, 
and  ihey  were  sometimes  so  benumbed  that  they  could  scarcely 
load  the  camels.  They  were  proud  of  their  enormous  heads 
of  hair,  whidi  they  wore  parted  on  both  temples,  the  middle 
portion  being  drawn  into  an  upright  mass,  six  inches  in  heighl^ 
while  the  side  divisions  hung  over  the  ears  in  a  multitude  of 
little  twists.  These  love^locks  they  anointed  every  morning 
wHh  suet,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  slept  in  a  hard  frost,  until 
tiie  heat  had  melted  the  ftkt,  I  thought  to  flatter  one  of  them 
as  he  performed  the  operation,  by  exclaiming  ^  BeautiM ! " — 
but  he  answered  coolly :  ^<  You  speak  truth :  it  is  very  beauti- 
fuL"  Throng  the  central  mass  of  hair  a  wooden  skewer  was 
studc,  in  order  to  scratch  the  head  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement.  They  wore  long  swords,  carried  in  a  leathern 
scabbard  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  sometimes  favored  us  with 
a  war-dance,  which  consisted  merely  in  springing  into  the  air 
with  a  brandished  sword  and  turning  around  once  before  com* 
ing  down*  Their  names  were  £1  Emeem,  Hossayn  and  Ali 
We  called  the  latter  Shekh  Ali,  on  account  of  his  hair.  He 
wore  nothing  but  a  ragged  cotton  clout,  yet  owned  two  camels, 
had  a  tent  in  the  Desert,  and  gave  Achmet  a  bag  of  dollars  to 
carry  for  him.  I  gave  to  El  Emeem,  on  account  of  his  shrill 
voice,  the  nickname  of  Wiz  (wild  goose),  by  which  he  was 
thenceforth  called.  They  were  all  very  devout,  retiring  a  short 
distance  from  the  road  to  say  their  prayers,  at  the  usual  hours, 
and  performing  the  prescribed  ablutions  with  sand,  instead  of 
water. 
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On  the  second  moroing  we  passed  through  a  gorge  in  the 
black  bills,  and  entered  a  region  called  El  Bihan^  or  "  The 
Gates."  Here  the  monntains,  though  still  grouped  in  tlie  same 
disorder,  were  more  open  and  gave  room  to  plains  of  sand  sev- 
eral miles  in  length.  The  narrow  openings,  through  which  the 
road  passes  from  one  plain  to  another,  gave  rise  to  the  name» 
The  mountains  are  higher  than  on  the  Nile,  and  present  the 
most  wonderful  configurations — towers,  fortresses,  walls,  pyra- 
mids, temples  in  ruin,  of  an  inkj  blackness  near  at  hand,  but 
tinged  of  a  deep,,  glowing  violet  hue  in  the  distance.  Towards 
noon  I  saw  a  mirage — ^a  lake  in  which  the  broken  peaks  were 
reflected  with  great  distinctness.  One  of  the  Nubians  who  was 
with  us,  pointed  out  a  spot  where  he  was  obliged  to  climb  the 
rocks,  the  previous  summer,  to  avoid  b^ng  drowned.  During 
the  heavy  tropical  rains  which  sometimes  fall  here,  the  hun- 
dreds of  pyramidal  hills  pour  down  such  floods  that  the  sand 
cannot  immediately  drink  them  up,  and  the  valleys  are  turned 
into  lakes.  The  man  described  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
down  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  something  terrible.  In  sum- 
mer the  passage  of  the  Desert  is  much  more  arduous  than  in 
winter,  and  many  men  and  camels  perish.  The  road  was 
strewn  with  bones  and  carcasses,  and  I  frequently  counted  twen- 
ty dead  camels  within  a  stone^s  throw.  The  stone-heaps  which 
are  seen  on  all  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  as  landmarks  for  cara- 
vans, have  become  useless,  since  one  could  find  his  way  by  the 
bones  in  the  sand.  My  guide,  who  was  a  great  believer  in 
afrites  and  devils,  said  that  formerly  many  persons  lost  the 
way  and  perished  from  thirst,  all  of  which  was  the  work  of 
evil  spirits. 

My  next  camp  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hi^h  circular  plain. 
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Borroimded  by  hundreds  of  black  peaks.  Here  I  had  an  nnez* 
peeted  visit.  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent,  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  I  heard  the  tramp  of  diomedaries  outsidey  and  a  strange 
Toice  saying :  ana  wahed  IngUez  (I  am  an  Englishman).  It 
proved  to  be  Capt.  Peel,  of  the  British  Navy,  (son  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel),  who  was  retaining  from  a  jonm^  to  Eiiar- 
toom  and  Kordofan.  He  was  attended  by  a  single  guide,  and 
carried  oxlj  a  water-skin  and  a  basket  of  bead.  He  had 
travelled  nearly  day  and  night  since  leaving  Berber,  and  wonld 
finish  the  journey  from  that  place  to  Koroako— a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles — ^in  seven  days.  He  spent  an  hour  with 
me,  and  then  pushed  onward  throng  **  The  Gates "  towards 
the  Nile.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  penetrate  into  Dar- 
For,  a  country  yet  unvisited  by  any  European,  but  on  reach- 
ing Obeid,  the  Capital  of  Kordofan,  his  companion,  a  Syrian 
Arab,  fell  sick,  and  he  was  himself  attacked  with  the  ague. 
Thia  decided  him  to  return,  and  he  had  left  his  baggage  and 
servants  to  follow,  and  was  making  for  England  with  aU  qpeed. 
He  was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  make 
his  travel  useful  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  &ilure 
of  his  plans  is  much  to  be  regretted.  I  was  afterwards  inform- 
ed by  M.  Linant  that  he  met  Oapt.  Peel  on  the  following  day,  * 
and  supplied  him  with  water  enough  to  reach  the  Nile. 

Towards  noon,  on  the  third  day,  we  passed  the  last  of  the 
'^  Gates,''  and  entered  the  Bohr  beta  Ma  (Biver  without 
Water),  a  broad  plain  of  burning  yellow  sand.  The  gateway 
is  very  imposing,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  is 
broken  by  a  valley  or  gorge  of  Tartarean  blackness.  As  wo 
passed  the  last  peak,  my  guide,  who  had  ridden  in  advance, 
dismounted  beside  what  seemed  to  be  a  collection  of  graves-^ 
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little  ridges  of  sand,  with  rough  head  and  foot  stonefl.  He  sat 
by  one  which  he  had  just  made.  As  I  came  up  he  informed 
me  that  all  traveliers  who  crossed  the  Nubian  Desert,  for  the 
first  time,  are  here  expected  to  pay  a  toll,  or  fee  to  the  guide 
and  camel-men.  *'But  what  if  I  do  not  choose  to  pay?"  I 
asked.  "  Then  you  will  inmiediately  perish,  and  be  buried 
here.  The  graves  are  those  of  persons  who  refused  to  pay." 
As  I  had  no  wish  to  occupy  the  beautiful  mound  he  had  heap- 
ed for  me,  with  the  ihigh-bones  of  a  camel  at  tiie  head  and 
foot,  I  gave  the  men  a  few  piastres,  and  passed  the  place.  He 
then  plucked  up  the  bones  and  threw  them  away,  and  restored 
the  sand  to  its  original  leveL* 

The  Bohr  tela  Ma  spread  out  before  us,  glittering  in  the 
hot  sun.  About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  lay  (apparently)  a  lake 
of  blue  water.  Beeds  and  water-plants  grew  on  its  margin, 
and  its  smooth  surface  reflected  the  rugged  ouUine  of  the  hills 
beyond.  The  Waterless  Rirer  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth, 
and  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  large  stream. 

*  BoFckhardt  gives  the  following  acooont  of  the  aame  otutom,  in  his 
travels  in  Nubia:  *<In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  oame  to  a  plain  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  called  Akabd  el  JBenaif  the  Rocks  of  the  Giris.  Here 
the  Arabs  who  serve  as  guides  through  these  mountains  have  devised  a 
siDgularmode  of  extorting  presents  from  the  traveller;  they  alight  at 
certain  spots  in  the  Akabet  el  Benat,  and  beg  a  present ;  if  it  is  refosed, 
they  collect  a  heap  of  sand,  and  mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  diminutiye 
tomb,  and  then  placing  a  stone  at  each  of  the  extremities,  they  ap- 
prise the  traveller  that  his  tomb  is  made;  meaning,  that  henceforward, 
there  will  be  po  security  for  him,  in  this  rocky  wilderness.  Most  per- 
sons pay  a  trifling  contribution^  rather  than  have  their  gpraves  made  be- 
fore their  eyes ;  there  were,  however,  several  tombs  of  this  description 
dispersed  oyer  the  plain.** 
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It  erosaes  aU  the  oarayan  routes  in  the  desert,  and  is  supposed 
to  extend  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea.  It  may  haTe  been 
the  outlet  for  the  river,  before  its  waters  foroed  a  passage 
through  the  primitiTe  chains  which  cross  its  bed  at  Assouan 
and  Kalabshee.  A  geological  exploration  of  this  part  of  Afri- 
ca  could  not  fail  to  produce  very  interesting  results.  Beyond 
the  Bohr  hela  Ma  extends  the  broad  central  plateau  of  the 
Desert,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  vast  reach 
of  ydlow  sand,  dotted  with  low,  isolated  hills,  which  in  some 
places  are  based  on  large  beds  of  light-gray  sandstone  of  an 
unusually  fine  and  even  grain.  Small  towers  of  stone  have 
been  erected  on  the  hills  nearest  the  road,  in  order  to  guide 
the  couriers  who  travel  by  night.  Near  one  of  them  the  guide 
pointed  out  the  grave  of  a  merchant,  who  had  been  murdered 
there  two  years  previous,  by  his  tiiree  slaves.  The  latter  es- 
caped into  the  Desert,  but  probably  perished,  as  they  were 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  ,  In  the  smooth,  loose  sand,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  reviving  my  forgotten  knowledge  of  track- 
ography,  and  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  feet  of  hyenas, 
Ibxes,  ostriches,  lame  camels  and  other  animals.  The  guide 
assured  me  that  there  were  devils  in  the  Desert,  but  one  only 
sees  them  when  he  travels  alone. 

On  this  plain  the  mirage,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Bibauj 
presented  itself  under  a  variety  of  wonderful  aspects.  Thence- 
forth, I  saw  it  every  day,  for  hours  together,  and  tried  to  de- 
duce some  rules  from  the  character  of  its  phenomena.  It 
appears  on  all  sides,  except  that  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  but 
rarely  before  nine  a.  h.  or  after  three  p.  h.  The  color  of  the 
apparent  water  is  always  precisely  that  of  the  sky,  and  this  is 
a  good  test  to  distmguish  it  from  real  water,  which  is  invari- 
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ably  of  a  de^r  hue.  It  is  seen  on  a  grarellj  as  well  as  a 
Bandy  sorfaoe,  and  often  fills  with  shining  pools  the  slight  de- 
pressions in  the  soil  at  ^e  bases  of  the  hills.  Where  it  extends 
to  the  horiion  there  is  no  apparent  line,  and  it  then  beeomes 
an  inlet  of  the  sky,  as  if  the  walls  of  heaven  were  melting  down 
and  flowing  in  upon  the  earth.  Sometimes  a  whole  mountain 
chain  is  lifted  from  the  horixon  and  hnng  in  the  air,  with  its 
reflected  image  joined  to  it,  base  to  base.  I  frequently  saw^ 
during  the  forenoon,  lakes  of  sparkling  blue  water,  apparently 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  waves  ripple  in  the  wind; 
tall  reeds  and  water-plants  grow  on  the  margin,  and  the  Desert 
rocks  behind  oast  their  shadows  on  the  surface.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  it  a  delusion.  You  advance  nearer,  and  suddea> 
ly,  you  know  not  how,  the  lakie  vanishes.  There  is  a  grayish 
film  over  the  spot,  but  before  you  have  decided  iriiether  the 
film  is  in  the  air  or  in  your  eyes,  that  too  disappears,  and  you 
see  only  the  naked  sand.  What  you  took  to  be  reeds  and 
water-plants  probably  shows  itself  as  a  streak  of  dark  gravel. 
The  most  probable  ezplanati^^  of  the  mirage  which  I  could 
think  of,  was,  that  it  was  actually  a  reflection  of  the  sky  upon 
a  stratum  of  heated  air,  next  the  sand« 

I  found  the  Desert  life  not  only  endurable  but  very  agree- 
able. No  matter  how  warm  it  mi^t  be  at  mid-day,  the  nights 
were  always  fresh  and  cool,  and  ihe  wind  blew  strong  from  the 
north-west,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The  tempera- 
ture varied  from  60°— 56°  at  6  a.  m.  to  80°-— S5°  at  2  p.  m. 
The  extremes  were  47°  and  100°.  So  great  a  change  of  tem- 
perature every  day  was  not  so  unpleasant  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed. In  my  case,  Nature  seemed  to  make  a  special  provision 
in  order  to  keep  the  balance  right    During  the  hot  hours  of 
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fthe  day  I  never  soffefed  inoonyeniflnee  from  the  heat,  Vat  up 
to  85^  felt  sidficieDtly  oool.  I  seemed  to  absorb  the  rays  of 
the  son,  and  as  night  came  on  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
fell,  that  of  mj  akin  rose,  till  at  last  I  glowed  thron^^  and 
through,  like  a  lire  coaL  It  was  a  peooliar  sensation,  which  I 
never  experienced  before,  but  was  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise. My  face,  however,  which  was  altemat^y  exposed  to  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  sand,  and  the  keen  morning  wind,  oonld 
not  accommodate  itself  to  so  much  contraction  and  expansion. 
The  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off  more  than  once,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  rub  it  daily  with  butter.  I  momited  my  dromedary 
with  a  *'  shining  morning  face,"  until,  from  alternate  battering 
and  burning,  it  attained  the  hue  and  orispness  of  a  well-basted 
partridge. 

I  soon  fell  into  a  regular  daily  rontine  of  travel,  which, 
durii^  all  my  later  experiences  of  the  Desert,  never  became 
monotonous.  I  rose  at  dawn  every  morning,  bathed  my  eyes 
with  a  handful  ol  the  precious  water,  and  drank  a  cup  of 
coffee.  After  the  tent  had  beensstruok  and  the  camels  laden, 
I  walked  ahead  for  two  hours,  often  so  ftr  in  advance  that  I 
lost  sight  and  hearing  of  tiie  caravan.  I  found  an  unspeak- 
able fascination  in  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  Desert.  I  often 
beheld  the  sun  rise,  when,  within  the  wide  ring  of  the  horizon, 
there  was  no  other  living  creature  to  be  seen.  He  came  up 
like  a  god,  in  awful  glory,  and  it  would  haye  been  a  natural 
act,  had  I  cast  myself  upon  the  sand  and  worshipped  him. 
The  sudden  chango  in  the  coloring  of  the  landscape,  on  his  ap- 
pearance— ^the  lighting  up  of  the  dull  sand  into  a  warm  golden 
hue,  and  tiie  tintings  of  purple  and  violet  on  the  distant  por- 
I^yiy  hills — was  a  morning  miracle,  which  I  never  beheld 
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without  swe.  The  richness  of  this  coloring  made  the  Desert 
beautiful ;  it  was  too  brilliant  for  desolation.  The  scenery,  so 
feix  from  depressing,  inspired  and  exhilarated  me.  I  neyer 
felt  ike  sensation  of  physical  health  and  strength  in  such  per- 
fection, and  was  ready  to  shout  from  morning  till  night,  from 
the  overflow  of  happy  spirits.  The  air  is  an  elixir  of  life — as 
sweet  and  pure  and  refrleshing  as  that  which  the  first  Man 
breathed,  on  the  morning  of  Creation.  Ton  inhale  the  una- 
dulterated elements  of  the  atmosphere,  for  there  are  no  exha- 
lations from  moist  earth,  yegetable  matter,  or  the  smokes  and 
steams  which  arise  from  the  abodes  of  men,  to  stain  its  purity. 
This  air,  eyen  more  than  its  silence  and  solitude,  is  the  secret 
of  one's  attachment  to  the  Desert.  It  is  a  beautifrd  illustra- 
tion of  the  compensating  care  of  that  Providence,  whidi  leaves 
none  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  without  some  atoning 
glory.  Where  all  the  pleasant  aspects  of  Nature  are  wanting 
— where  there  is  no  green  thing,  no  fount  for  the  thirsty  lip, 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  rock  to  shield  the  wanderer  in  the 
blazing  noon — God  has  breathed  upon  the  wilderness  his 
sweetest  and  tenderest  breath,  giving  clearness  to  the  eye, 
strength  to  the  frame,  and  the  most  joyous  exhilaration  to  the 
spirita 

Achmet  always  insisted  on  my  taking  a  sabre  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  hyenas,  but  I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
more  than  their  tracks,  whKsh  crossed  the  path  at  every  step. 
I  saw  occasionally  the  footprints  of  ostriches,  but  they,  as  well 
as  the  giraffe,  are  scarce  in  this  Desert  Towards  noon,  Ach- 
met and  I  made  a  halt  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  if  no  rock 
was  at  hand,  on  the  bare  sand,  and  took  our  breakfast.  One's 
daily  bread  is  never  sweeter  than  in  the  Desert.    The  rest  of 
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Ibe  day  I  jo^^^ed  along  patLentl j  beside  the  baggage  camels, 
and  at  sunset  halted  for  the  night.  A  divan  on  the  sand,  and 
a  well-filled  pipe,  gave  me  patience  while  dinner  was  prepar- 
ing, and  afterwards  I  made  the  necessary  entries  in  my  jour- 
naL  I  had  no  need  to  court  sleep,  after  being  rocked  all  day 
on  the  dromedary. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day,  we  encamped  opposite  a 
mountain  which  Eyoub  called  DjeM  Khaiiah  (the  Mountain 
of  Wood).  The  Bahr  Khattahy  a  river  of  sand,  similar  to 
the  Bahr  bela  Ma,  and  probably  a  branch  of  it,  crossed  our 
path.  I  here  discovered  that  the  water-skins  I  had  hired 
from  Shekh  Abou-Mohammed  were  leaky,  and  that  our  eight 
skins  were  already  reduced  to  four,  while  the  Arabs  had  en- 
tirely exhausted  their  supply.  This  rendered  strict  economy 
necessary,  as  there  was  but  a  sbgle  well  on  the  road.  Until 
noon  the  next  day  we  journeyed  over  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  iur 
terrupted  by  low  reefs  of  black  rock.  To  the  south-east  i^ 
stretched  unbroken  to  the  sky,  and  looking  in  that  direction, 
I  saw  two  hemispheres  of  yellow  and  blue,  sparkling  all  over 
with  light  and  heat,  so  that  the  eye  winked  to  behold  them. 
The  colocynth  (called  by  the  Arabs  mv/rrar)^  grew  in  many 
places  in  the  dry,  hot  sand.  The  fruit  resembles  a  melon,  and 
is  so  intensely  bitter  that  no  animal  will  eat  it  I  made 
breakfast  under  the  lee  of  an  isolated  rock,  crowned  with  a 
beacon  of  camel-bones.  We  here  met  three  Ababdehs,  armed 
with  long  spears,  on  their  way  to  Eorosko.  Soon  after  mid 
day  the  plain  was  broken  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  we  saw  in 
front  and  to  the  east  of  us  many  blue  mountain-chains.  Our 
road' approached  one  of  them — a  range,  several  miles  in  length, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  reached  an  altitude  of  a  thousand 
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feet  The  sides  were  predpitoas  and  formed  of  rertioal  strata, 
but  the  crests  were  agglomerations  of  loose  stones,  as  if  shaken 
ont  of  some  enormous  eoal-soattle.  The  glens  and  gorges  were 
black  as  ink ;  no  speck  of  any  other  color  relieved  the  terrible 
gloom  of  this  singular  group  of  hills.  Their  aspect  was  much 
more  than  sterile :  it  was  infernal  The  name  given  to  them 
by  the  guide  was  Djilet  «'  Djindeey  the  meaning  of  which  I 
could  not  learn.  At  their  foot  I  found  a  few  thorny  shrubs, 
the  first  sign  of  vegetation  since  leaving  Korosko. 

We  encamped  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  a  gravelly 
plain,  between  two  spurs  of  the  savage  hills,  in  order  that  our 
camels  might  browse  on  the  shrubs,  and  they  were  only  too 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  permission.  They  snapped  off 
the  hard,  dry  twigs,  studded  with  cruel  thorns,  and  devoured 
them  as  if  their  tongues  were  made  of  cast-iron.  We  were 
BOW  in  the  haunts  of  the  gazelle  and  the  ostrich,  but  saw 
nothing  of  them.  Shekh  Ali  taught  me  a  few  words  of  the 
Bishdree  language,  asking  for  the  English  words  in  return, 
and  was  greatly  delighted  when  I  translated  ckam  (camel), 
into  "  0  camel ! "  "  Wallah  I "  said  he,  "  your  language  is 
the  same  as  ours."  The  Bishiree  tongue  abounds  with 
vowels,  and  is  not  unmusical.  Many  of  the  substantives  com« 
monce  with  o— «s  omek,  a  donkey ;  o^^  a  cow ;  ogaTUiy  a  gar 
EcUe.  The  plural  changes  o  into  a,  as  dkam,  camels ;  amekj 
donkeys,  &c.  The  language  of  the  Ababdehs  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Bish^rees,  but  probably  sprang  from  the  same 
original  stock.  Lepsius  considers  that  the  Kenoos  dialect  of 
Nubia  is  an  original  African  tongue,  having  no  affinity  with 
any  of  the  Shemitic  languages. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  left  the  plain,  and  entered  a  country 
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of  broken  mountam-rangecL  In  one  plaoe  the  road  passed 
through  a  long,  low  hill  of  date  rook,  by  a  gap  which  had  been 
purposely  broken.  The  strata  were  vertical,  the  laminse  yary* 
ing  from  one  to  fonr  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  as  fine  a  quali- 
ty and  smooth  a  surface  as  I  ever  saw.  A  long  wady,  or  val- 
ley, which  appeared  to  be  the  outlet  of  some  mountain-basin, 
was  crossed  by  a  double  row  of  stunted  doum-palms,  marking 
a  water-course  made  by  the  summer  rains.  Eyoub  pointed  it 
out  to  me,  as  the  half-way  station  between  Korosko  and  Abou- 
Hammed.  For  two  hours  longer  we  threaded  tiie  dry  wadys, 
shut  in  by  black,  chaotic  hills.  It  was  now  noonday,  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  the  time  allc^ted  by  Eyoub  for  reaching  Bir 
Mitrr-hdt  had  passed*  He  saw  my  impatience  and  urged  his 
dromedary  into  a  trot,  calling  out  to  me  to  follow  him.  We 
bent  to  the  west,  turned  the  flank  of  a  high  range,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  steady  trotting,  reached  a  side-valley  or  cul-de« 
sac,  branching  off  from  the  main  wady.  A  herd  of  loose 
camels,  a  few  goats,  two  black  camePs-hair  tents,  and  half  a 
dozen  half-naked  Ababdehs,  showed  that  we  had  reached  the 
wells.  A  few  shallow  pits,  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  fur- 
nished an  abundance  of  bitter,  greenish  water,  which  the 
camels  drank,  but  which  I  could  not  drink.  The  wells  are 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  morra,  "  the  bitter."  Fortunately,  I 
had  two  skins  of  Nile-water  left,  which,  with  care,  would  last 
to  Abou-Hammod.  The  water  was  always  cool  and  fresh, 
though  in  color  and  taste  it  resembled  a  decoction  of  old  shoes. 
We  found  at  the  wells  Capt  Peel's  Syrian  friend,  Churi, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Korosko  with  five  camels,  carrying  the 
Captain's  baggage.  He  left  immediately  after  my  arrival,  or 
I  might  have  sent  by  him  a  Christmas  greeting  to  friends  at 
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Daring  the  afternoon  three  slave-merchants  arrived,  in « 
four  days  from  Abou-Hammed.     Their  caravan  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  slaves  was  on  the  way.     They  were  tall,  strong,  hand- 
some men,  dark-brown  in  complexion,  but  with  regular  fea- 


The  Wells  of  Moir-Hat. 

tures.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  my  sketch-book,  but 
retreated  hastily  when  I  proposed  making  a  drawing  of  them. 
I  then  called  Eyoub  into  my  tent,  who  willingly  enough  sat 
for  the  rough  sketch  which  heads  this  chapter.  Achmet  did 
his  best  to  give  me  a  good  Christmas  dinner,  but  the  pigeons 
were  all  gone,  and  the  few  fowls  which  remained  were  so  spirit- 
less from  the  heat  and  jolting  of  the  camel,  that  their  slaugh- 
ter anticipated  their  natural  death  by  a  very  short  time. 
Nevertheless,  I  produced  a  cheery  illumination  by  the  tent- 
lanterns,  and  made  Eyoub  and  the  Bishdrees  happy  with  a 
bottle  of  arakee  and  some  handfulls  of  tobacco.     The  wind 
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whistled  drearily  around  my  tent,  bat  I  glowed  like  &te  from 
the  oosing  ont  of  the  heat  I  had  absorbed,  and  the  Arabs  with- 
out, squatted  around  their  fire  of  camel's  dnng,  sang  the  wild, 
monotonous  songs  of  the  Desert 

We  left  Mtlrr-h^t  at  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day.  I  walked  ahead,  through  the  foldings  of  the  black  moun- 
tains, sbging  as  I  went,  from  the  inspiration  of  the  brilliant 
sky  and  the  pure  air.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  pass  opened 
on  a  broad  plain  of  sand,  and  I  waited  for  my  caravan,  as  the 
day  was  growing  hot.  On  either  side,  as  we  continued  our 
journey,  the  blue  lakes  of  the  mirage  glittered  in  the  sun. 
Several  isolated  pyramids  rose  above .  the  horizon,  far  to  the 
East,  and  a  purple  mountain-range  in  front,  apparently ^two  or 
three  hours  distant,  stretched  from  east  to  west.  "  We  will 
breakfast  in  the  shade  of  those  mountains,"  I  said  to  Achmet, 
but  breakfast-time  came  and  they  seemed  no  nearer,  so  I  sat 
down  in  the  sand  and  made  my  meaL  Towards  noon  we  met 
large  caravans  of  camels,  coming  from  Berber.  Some  ware 
laden  with  gum,  but  the  greater  part  were  without  burdens,  as 
they  were  to  be  sold  in  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  day  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  passed  ua  Among  the  persons  we  met 
was  Capt.  Peel's  caavassy  or  janissary  (whom  he  had  left  in 
Khartoum),  on  his  return,  with  five  camels  and  three  slaves, 
which  he  had  purchased  on  speculation.  He  gave  such  a  dis- 
mal account  of  Souddn,  that  Achmet  was  quite  gloomy  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot,  the  thermometer  standing 
at  100^,  but  I  felt  little  annoyance  from  the  heat,  and  used  no 
protection  against  it  The  sand  was  deep  and  the  road  a  wea- 
ry one  for  the  camels,  but  the  mountains  which  seemed  so  near 
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at  hand  in  the  mondiig  were  sot  yet  reiudied.  We  poshed  hw' 
ward ;  the  son  went  down,  and  the  twilight  was  oyer  before  we 
encamped  at  their  base.  The  tent  was  pitched  by  the  li^  of 
the  orescent  moon,  which  hung  over  a  pitchy-black  peak  I 
had  dinner  at  the  fiishionable  honr  of  seven.  Achmei  was 
obliged  to  make  soup  of  the  water  of  Mtirr-hAt,  which  had  an 
abominable  taste.  I  was  so  drowsy  that  before  my  pipe  was 
finished,  I  tumbled  upon  my  mattress,  and  was  unconscioufl 
until  midnight,  when  I  awoke  with  the  sensation  of  swimming 
in  a  riyer  of  lava.  Eyoub  called  the  mountain  Kab  el  Kafass 
— an  absurd  name,  without  meaning-^but  I  suspect  it  is  the 
same  i^idge  which  crosses  the  caravan  route  from  Shendy  to 
Assouan, 'and  which  is  called  Bjebel  Shigre  by  Bruce  and 
Burckhardt. 

The  tent  was  struck  in  the  morning  starlight,  at  which 
time  the  thermometer  stood  at  55^.  I  walked  alone  through 
the  mountains,  which  rose  in  conical  peaks  to  the  height  ai 
near  a  thousand  feet  The  path  was  rough  and  stony  until  I 
reached  the  outlet  of  the  pass.  When  the  caravan  came  up,  I 
found  that  the  post-courier  who  left  Koroeko  two  days  after 
us,  had  joined  it.  He  was  a  jet-black,  bare-headed  and  bare- 
legged Bishdree,  mounted  on  a  dromedary.  He  remained  with 
us  all  day,  and  liked  our  company  so  well  that  he  encamped 
with  us,  in  preference  to  continuing  his  journey.  On  leaving 
the  mountain,  we  entered  a  plain  of  coarse  gravel,  abounding 
with  pebbles  of  agate  and  jasper.  Another  range,  which 
£youb  called  Djebel  Di^ee,  appeared  in  front,  and  we  reach- 
ed it  about  noon.  The  day  was  again  hot,  the  mercury  rising 
to  95°.  It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  Djebel  Dighlee, 
beyond  which  the  plain  stretched  away  to  the  Nile,  interrupt- 
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od  here  and  th«re  by  a  distant  peak  Far  in  advance  of  ns  lay 
I>)ebel  Mokr&ty  ihe  limit  of  tiie  next  day's  jonmey.  From  its 
top,  said  Eyonby  one  may  see  ike  palm-groTes  along  the  Nile. 
We  encamped  on  the  open  plain,  not  for  from  two  black  pyra- 
midal hilk,  in  the  flush  of  a  superb  sunset  The  ground  was 
traversed  by  broad  strata  of  gray  granite,  which  lay  on  the 
SQxfaoe  in  huge  bouldera  Our  caaMls  here  found  a  few  bunch- 
es of  dry,  yellow  grass,  which  had  pierced  the  gravelly  soil 
To  the  south-east  was  a  mountain  called  by  the  Arabs  Djehel 
Nogdra  (the  Mountain  of  the  Dram),  because,  as  Eyoub  de- 
clared, a  devil  who  had  his  residence  among  its  rocks,  frequent- 
ly beat  a  drum  at  night,  to  scare  the  passing  caravans. 

The  stars  were  sparkling  freshly  and  clearly  when  I  rose, 
on  the  monung  of  the  eighth  day,  and  Djebel  Mokrdt  lay  like 
a  Hunt  shadow  on  the  southern  horizon.  The  sun  revealed  a 
few  isolated  peaks  to  the  right  and  left,  but  merely  distant 
isles  on  the  vast,  smooth  ocean  of  the  Desert.  It  was  a  rap- 
ture to  l»eathe  air  of  such  transcendent  purity  and  sweetness. 
I  breakfasted  on  the  immense  floor,  sitting  in  the  sun,  and  then 
jogged  on  all  day,  in  a  heat  of  90°,  towards  Djebel  Mokrat, 
which  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  sun  went  down,  and  it 
was  still  ahead  of  us.  ^  That  is  a  Djebel  Shaytariy^^  I  said  to 
Eyoub ;  ^^  or  rather,  it  is  no  mountain ;  it  is  an  afrite."  '^  0 
EffendiT'  said  the  old  man,  '^  don't  speak  of  afrites  here. 
There  are  many  in  this  part  of  the  Desert,  and  if  a  man  travels 
alone  here  at  ni^t,  one  of  them  walks  behind  him  and  forces 
him  to  go  forward  and  forward,  until  he  has  lost  his  path." 
We  rode  on  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars^Hsilently  at 
first,  but  presently  Shekh  Ali  began  to  sing  his  favorite  song 
of  "  YcUlah  saladmeh,  el-kamdu  lUUhfdk  beldmdiy''  and  one 
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of  the  KenooSy  to  beguile  the  way,  reoited  in  a  chftntiiig  tone, 
eopiouB  passages  from  the  Koran.  Among  other  things,  he 
related  the  history  of  Joseph,  which  Achmet  translated  to  me. 
The  whole  story  would  be  too  long  to  repeat^  but  portions  of  it 
are  interesting. 

"  After  Joseph  had  been  thrown  into  the  well,"  continued 
the  Kenoos,  ^'  a  caravan  of  Arabs  came  along,  and  began  to 
draw  water  for  the  camels,  when  one  of  the  men  said :  *  0 
Shekh,  there  is  something  in  the  well.'  '  Well,'  said  the  Shekh, 
4f  it  be  a  man,  he  belongs  to  me,  but  if  it  be  goods,  you  may 
have  them.'  So  they  drew  it  up,  and  it  was  Joseph,  and  the 
Sh^h  took  him  to  Cairo  and  sold  him  to  Azeez  (Potiphar).' 
[I  omit  his  account  of  Potiphar's  wife,  which  could  not  well  be 
repeated.]  When  Joseph  was  in  prison,  he  told  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  dreams  of  Sultan  Foraoon's  baker  and  butler, 
who  were  imprisoned  with  him.  The  Sultan  himself  soon 
afterwards  had  a  dream  about  seven  fat  cows  eating  seven  lean 
ones,  which  nobody  could  explain.  Then  the  jailer  went  to 
Faraoon,  and  said  :  ^  Here  is  Joseph,  in  jail — he  can  tell  yon 
all  about  it.'  Faraoon  said :  '  Bring  him  here,  then.'  So  they 
put  Joseph  in  a  bath,  washed  him,  shaved  his  head,  gave  him 
a  new  white  turban,  and  took  him  to  the  Sultan,  who  said  to 
him :  *  Can  you  explain  my  dream  ? '  *  To  be  sure  I  can,'  said 
Joseph,  *  but  if  I  teU  you,  yoa  must  make  me  keeper  of  your 
magazines.'  *  Very  well:'  said  Faraoon.  Then  Joseph  UA^ 
how  the  seven  fat  cows  meant  seven  years  when  the  Nile  would 
have  two  inundations  a  year,  and  the  seven  lean  cows,  seven 
years  afterwards  when  it  would  have  no  inundation  at  all ;  and 
he  said  to  Faraoon  that  since  he  was  now  magazine-keeper,  he 
should  take  from  all  the  country  as  far  as  Assouan,  during  the 
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lj0f  en  fat  years,  enough  wheat  and  donrra  and  beans,  to  last 
during  the  seven  lean  ones."  The  narrator  might  have 
added  that  the  breed  of  fat  kine  has  never  been  restored,  all 
ihe  cattle  of  Egypt  being  undoubted  descendants  of  the  lean 
stock. 

Two  hoars  after  sunset,  we  killed  Bjebel  Mokrat,  as  the 
Arabs  say :  that  is,  turned  its  comer.  The  weary  camels  were 
let  loose  among  some  clumps  of  dry,  rustling  reeds,  and  I 
stretched  myself  out  on  the  sand,  after  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle.  Our  water  was  nearly  exhausted  by  this  time,  and 
the  provisions  were  reduced  to  hermits'  fare — ^bread,  rice  and 
dates.  I  had,  however,  the  spice  of  a  savage  appetite,  which 
Was  no  sooner  appeased,  than  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the  little  don- 
keys owned  by  the  Kenoos.  These  animals  not  only  carried 
provisions  and  water  for  themselves  and  their  masters,  the 
whole  distance,  but  the  latter  rode  them. the  greater  part  of  the 
way ;  yet  they  kept  up  with  the  camels,  plying  their  little  legs 
as  ambitiously  the  last  day  as  the  first  I  doubt  whether  a 
horse  would  have  accomplished  as  much  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

The  next  morning  we  started  joyfully,  in  hope  of  seeing 
the  Nile,  and  even  Eyoub,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Ko- 
rosko,  helped  to  load  the  camel&  In  an  hour  we  passed  the 
mountain  of  Mokrit,  but  the  same  endless  plain  of  yellow 
gravel  extended  before  us  to  the  horizon.  Eyoub  had  promised 
that  we  should  reach  Abou-Hammed  in  half  a  day,  and  even 
pointed  out  some  distant  blue  mountains  in  the  south,  as  being 
beyond  the  Nile.  Nevertheless,  we  travelled  nearly  till  noon 
^thout  any  change  of  scenery,  and  no  more  appearancei^f  river 
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than  the  abundant  streams  of  the  mirage,  on  all  sides.  I  draak 
my  last  cup  of  water  for  breakfast,  and  then  continued  my  march 
in  the  burning  sun,  with  rather  dismal  spirits.  Finally,  the 
Desert,  which  had  been  rising  since  we  left  the  mountain,  ber 
gan  to  descend,  and  I  saw  something  like  round  granite  bould- 
ers lying  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  "  Effendi,  see  the  doum 
trees  I "  cried  Eyoub.  I. looked  again :  they  were  doum-palms, 
and  so  broad  and  green  that  they  must  certainly  stand  near 
water.  Soon  we  descended  into  a  hollow  in  the  plain,  looking 
down  which  I  saw  to  the  south  a  thick  grove  of  trees,  and  over 
their  tops  the  shining  surface  of  the  Nile.  "  A^^"  I  called  to 
my  sailor-servant,  "  look  at  that  great  hahr  shaytan  !  "  The 
son  of  the  Nile,  who  had  never  before,  in  all  his  life,  been  more 
than  a  day  out  of  sight  of  its  current,  was  almost  beside  him- 
self with  joy,  "Wallah,  master,"  he  cried,  ^4hat  is  no  river 
of  the  Devil :  it  is  the  real  Nile — ^the  water  of  Paradise."  It 
did  my  heart  good  to^see  his  extravagant  delight.  "  If  you 
were  to  give  me  five  piastres,  master,"  said  he,  "I  would  not 
drink  the  bitter  water  of  Milrr-hat."  The  guide  made  me  a 
salutation,  in  his  dry  way,  and  the  two  Nubians  greeted  me 
with  "  a  great  welcome  to  you,  O,  Effendi  I "  With  every  step 
the  valley  unfolded  before  me-— such  rich  deeps  of  fanlike  foli- 
age, such  a  glory  in  the  green  of  the  beaDs  and  lupins,  such 
radiance  beyond  description  in  the  dance  of  the  sunbeams  on 
the  water  I  The  landscape  was  balm  to  my  burning  eyes,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  the  glorious  green  herbage  was  a  sensuous 
delight,  in  which  I  rioted  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTEE    XV. 

THE     ETHIOPIAN     FROKTIBB. 

A  Draught  of  Water— Aboa-Hammod— The  Island  of  Mokr&t— Ethiopian  Soenerj— 
The  People — An  Ababd<?h  Apollo — Encampment  on  the  Nile— Tomb  of  an  English- 
man— Eosa'8  Wedding— A  White  Arab— The  Lart  Day  of  the  Tear^Abou-Haabym 
— InddentB— Low  of  my  Thermometer- The  Valley  of  Wild  Aaaee— The  Eleifenth 
Cataract— Approach  to  Berber— Yul tores— Eyoab  Oatwitted— We  reach  £1  Mek 
boyref— The  Gararan  Broken  np. 


AcHHET  and  I  began  to  feel  thirst,  so  we  hurried  on  in  ad- 
vance, to  the  mud  hamlet  of  Abou-Hammed.  We  dismounted 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  we  were  received  by  a  dark 
Ababdeh,  who  was  officiating  in  place  of  the  Governor,  and  in- 
vited me  to  take  possession  of  the  latter's  house.  Aohmet 
gave  him  a  large  wooden  bowl  and  told  him  to  fill  it  from  the 
Nile,  and  we  would  talk  to  him  afterwards.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  luxury  of  that  long,  deep  draught.  My  body  absorbed 
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{he  water  aa  rapidly  as  the  hot  sand  of  the  Desert,  and  I  drank 
at  least  a  quart  withoat  feeling  satisfied.  I  pre&rred  my  teQt 
to  the  (jkTemor's  house,  and  had  it  pitched  where  I  oould  look 
out  on  the  river  and  the  palms.  Abou-Hanuned  is  a  miserahle 
TiUage,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  Ababdehs  and  Bish^rees. 
The  ]>e9ert  here  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the  0]^k>» 
lite  banks  were  as  green  as  emerald.  There  was  a  large  mud 
fortress,  with  round  bastions  at  the  comers,  to  the  west  of  the 
village.  It  formerly  belonged  to  an  Ababdeh  Shekh,  but  was 
then  deserted. 

In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  to  the  island  of  Mokrit,  which 
lies  opposite.  The  vessel  was  a  sort  of  a  canoe,  made  of  pieces 
of  the  doum-palm,  tied  together  with  ropes  and  plastered  with 
mud.  My  oarsmen  were  two  boys  of  fifteen,  half-naked  fellows 
with  long,  wild  hair,  yet  very  strong  and  symmetrical  limbs 
and  handsome  features.  I  landed  in  the  shade  of  the 
f  palms,  and  walked  for  half  an  hour  along  the  shore,  through 
patches  of  dourra  and  cotton,  watered  by  the  creaking  mills. 
The  whole  island,  which  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  long,  is 
level  and  might  be  made  productive,  but  the  natives  only  cul- 
tivate a  narrow  strip  along  the  water.  The  trees  were  doum 
and  date  palm  and  acacia,  and  I  saw  in  the  distance  others  of 
a  rich,  dark  green,  which  appeared  to  be  sycamore.  The  hip- 
popotamus is  found  here,  and  the  boatmen  showed  me  the 
enormous  tracks  of  three,  which  had  made  havoc  among  their 
bean-patches  the  day  before.  As  I  was  returning  to  the  boat 
I  met  three  natives,  tall,  strong,  stately  men.  I  greeted  them 
with  "Peace  be  with  you  1"  and  they  answered  "Peace  be 
with  you,"  at  the  same  time  offering  their  handa  We  talked 
for  some  time  in  broken  Arabic,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  such 
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good-will  ezjHreflsed  in  Bavage  features.  In  fact,  all  tke  £Mse8 1 
now  saw  were  of  a  superior  stamp  to  Idiat  of  the  Egyptiansj 
They  expressed  not  only  mora  strength  and  independence,  bat 
more  kindness  and  gentleness. 

I  proonred  a  lean  sheep  for  eight  piutres,  and  after  Aeh- 
met  had  chosen  the  best  parts  for  my  dinner,  I  gare  the  re- 
mainder to  Eyonb  and  the  Bishireea  The  camels  were  driven 
down  to  the  river,  but  only  three  drank  out  of  the  six.  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  shade  of  the  tent,  and  looked  at  the  broad  blue 
eurrent  of  the  Nile  for  hours,  without  being  wearied  of  the 
scene.  Groups  of  tall  Bishdrees  stood  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance, gating  upon  me,  for  a  Frank  traveller  was  no  common 
flight.  In  the  evening  I  attempted  to  reduce  my  desert  tern* 
perature  by  a  bath  in  the  river,  but  I  had  become  so  sensitive 
Co  cold  that  the  water  made  me  shudder  in  every  nerve,  and  it 
required  a  double  portion  of  pipes  and  coffee  to  restore  my 
natural  warmtL 

I  left  Abou-Hammed  at  noon  the  next  day,  having  been 
detained  by  some  government  tax  on  camels,  which  my  Bishi- 
rees  w^e  called  upon  to  pay.  Our  road  followed  the  river,  occ&r 
flionally  taking  to  the  Desert  for  a  short  distance,  to  out  off  a 
bend,  but  never  losing  sight  of  the  dark  clumps  of  palms  and 
the  vivid  coloring  of  the  grain  on  the  western  bank.  The 
scenery  bore  a  very  different  stamp  from  that  of  Egypt.  The 
colors  were  darker,  richer  and  atronger,  the  li^t  more  intense 
and  glowing,  and  all  forms  of  v^table  and  animal  life  pene- 
trated with  a  more  full  and  impassioned  expression  of  lifo. 
The  green  of  the  fields  actually  seemed  to  throb  under  the 
fiery  gush  of  sunshine,  and  the  palm  leaves  to  thrill  and  trern* 
ble  in  the  hot  blue  air.     The  people  were  glorious  barWians— 
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Iftrge,  tall,  fnlMimbed,  with  open,  warm,  intelligent  faoes  and 
lostrouB  black  eyes.  They  dress  with  more  neatness  than  the 
Egyptian  Fellahs,  and  their  long  hair,  though  profusely  smear- 
ed with  snet,  is  arranged  with  some  taste  and  clothes  their 
heads  better  than  the  dirty  cotton  skuU^Ksap.  Among  those  I 
saw  at  AboH-Hammed  were  two  yoaths  of  abont  seventeen, 
who  were  wonderfully  beautiful.  One  of  them  played  a  sort 
of  coarse  reed  flute,  and  the  other  a  rude  fftrfaiged  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  tamhour.  He  was  a  superb  fellow,  with  the 
purest  straight  Egyptian  features,  and  lai^,  brilliant,  melting 
black  eyes.  Every  posture  of  his  body  expressed  a  grace  the 
most  striking  because  it  was  wholly  unstudied.  I  have  Aever 
seen  human  forms  superior  to  these  two.  The  first,  whom  I 
named  "the  Apollo  Ababdese,  joined  my  caravan,  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Berber.  He  carried  with  him  all  his  wealth — a  flute,  a 
sword,  and  a  heavy  shield  of  hippopotamus  hide.  His  features 
were  as  perfectly  regular  as  the  Greek,  but  softer  and  rounder 
in  outline.  His  limbs  were  without  a  fault,  and  the  light  poise 
of  his  head  on  Ihe  slender  neck,  the  fine  ^lay  of  his  shoulder- 
blades  and  the  muscles  of  his  back,  as  he  walked  before  me, 
wearing  only  a  narrow  cloth  around  his  loins,  would  have 
charmed  a  sculptor's  eye.  He  walked  among  my  oamel-dri- 
vers  as  Apollo  might  have  walked  among  the  other  shepherds 
of  King  Admetus.  Like  the  god,  his  implement  was  the  flute; 
he  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  and  earned  his  livelihood  by  play- 
ing at  the  festivals  of  Ihe  Ababdehs.  His  name  was  Eesa,  the 
Arabic  for  Jesus.  I  should  have  been  willing  to  take  several 
shades  of  his  complexion  if  I  could  have  had  with  them  his 
perfect  ripeness,  roundness  and  symmetry  of  body  and  limb. 
He  told  me  that  he  smoked  no  tobacco  and  drank  no  an^ 
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kee,  bat  only  water  and  milk — a  tme  offshoot  of  the  golden 
age! 


nibctdfth  FIuu^  Mid  Tarsibmir  PIn}  .  r-. 

We  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  cluster  of  doum-palms, 
near  the  Nile.  The  soil,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  millet-patch- 
es which  covered  the  bank,  was  a  loose  white  sand,  and  shone 
like  snow  under  the  moon,  while  the  doum-leaves  rustled  with 
as  dry  and  sharp  a  sound  as  bare  boughs  under  a  northern  sky. 
The  wind  blew  fresh,  but  we  were  sheltered  by  a  little  rise  of 
land,  and  the  tent  stood  firm.  The  temperature  (72°)  was 
delicious ;  the  stars  sparkled  radiantly,  and  the  song  of  crickets 
among  the  millet  reminded  me  of  home.  No  sooner  had  we 
encamped  than  Eesa  ran  off  to  some  huts  which  he  spied  in 
%he  distance,  and  told  the  natives  that  they  must  immediately 
bring  all  their  sheep  and  fowls  to  the  Effendl  The  poor  peo- 
ple came  to  inquire  whether  they  must  part  with  their  stock, 
and  were  very  glad  when  they  found  that  we  wanted  nothing. 
I  took  only  two  cucumbers  which  an  old  man  brought  and 
humbly  placed  at  my  feet 
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The  next  moixiiiig  I  widked  alidad,  following  the  river  baul^ 
bat  the  camels  took  a  shorter  road  through  the  Desert^  iyii4 
passed  me  unobserved.  After  walking  two  hours,  I  sought  for 
them  in  every  direction,  and  finally  came  upon  Ali,  who  was 
doing  his  best  to  hold  my  dromedary  down.  No  sooner  had,  I 
straddled  the  beast  than  he  rose  and  set  off  on  a  swinging  gal- 
lop to  rejoin  the  caravan.  Daring  the  day  our  road  led  along 
the  edge  of  the  Desert,  sometimes  in  the  sand  and  sometimes 
over  gravelly  isoil,  covered  with  patches  of  thorny  shrubs.  Until 
I  reached  the  village  of  Abou-Hashym,  in  the  evening,  there 
was  no  mark  of  cultivation  on  the  eastern  bank,  though  I  saw 
in  places  the  signs  of  fields  which  had  long  since  been  desert- 
ed. I  passed  several  burying  grounds,  in  one  of  whidli  the 
guide  showed  me  the  grave  of  Mr.  Melly,  an  English  gentle* 
man  who  died  there  about  a  year  previous,  on  his  return  to 
Egypt  with  his  family,  after  a  journey  to  Khartoum.  His 
tomb  was  merely  an  oblong  mound  of  unbcont  briek,  with  a 
rough  stone  at  the  head  and  foot  It  had  been  strictly  re- 
spected by  the  natives,  who  informed  me  that  large  sunns  were 
given  to  them  to  keep  it  in  order  and  watch  it  at  night  They 
also  told  me  that  after  his  death  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  «hroud.  The  only  muslin  in  the  neighborhood  was  a 
piece  belonging  to  an  old  Shekh,  who  had  k^t  it  many  years,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  death.  It  was  sacred,  having  been  sent 
to  Mecca  and  dipped  in  the  holy  well  of  Zemsem.  In  this  the 
body  was  wrapped  and  laid  in  the  earth.  The  grave  was  in  a 
dreary  spot,  out  of  sight  of  the  river  and  surrounded  by  desert 
thorns. 

We  had  a  strong  north-wind  all  day.  The  sky  was  cloud* 
less,  but  a  fine  white  film  filled  the  air,  and  the  distant  moon- 
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lamflbadtbepal6,Uae-gray  tint  of  anEnglidilandfleftpe.  Tha 
Biflhirees  wrapped  themselyes  closely  in  their  mantlea  as  thej 
walked,  bnt  Eesa  only  tightened  the  cloth  around  his  loins, 
and  allowed  free  play  to  his  glorious  limbs.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Berber  to  make  preparations  for  his 
marriage,  wfaieh  was  to  take  place  in  another  moon.  He  and 
Hossayn  explained  to  me  how  tiie  Ababdehs  would  then  oome 
together,  feast  on  eamel's  flesh,  and  danoe  their  sword-dances. 
"*!  shall  go  to  yoor  wedding,  too,"  I  said  to  Eesa.  <<  Will  you 
indeed,  O  Elfendit"  he  cried,  with  delight:  "then  I  shall  kiU 
my  she-camel,  and  giye  you  the  best  piece."  I  asked  whether 
I  should  be  kindly  receiTcd  among  the  Ababdehs,  and  Eyoub 
declared  that  the  men  would  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  tiiat  the 
women  were  afraid  of  Franks.  <^But,"  said  Aohmet,  "the 
Effendi  is  no  Frank."  "  How  is  this  ?"  said  Eyoub,  turning 
to  me.  "  Achmet  is.  right,"  I  answered ;  "  I  am  a  white  Arab, 
from  India.^'  "But  do  you  not  speak  the  Frank  language, 
when  you  talk  with  each  other  ?  "  *'  No,"  said  Acbnet,  "  we 
talk  Hindustanee."  "O,  praised  be  Allahl "  cried  Hossayn, 
claiming  his  hands  with  joy :  "praised  be  Allah,  that  you  are 
an  Arab,  like  ourselTCsl"  and  there  was  such  pleasure  in  the 
laces  of  all,  that  I  immediately  repented  of  having  deceiyed 
them.  They  assured  me,  however,  that  the  Ababdehs  would 
not  only  admit  nie  into  their  tribe,  but  that  I  might  have  the 
handsomest  Abdbdiyeh  that  could  be  found,  for  a  wife.  Hos* 
sayn  had  already  asked  Achmet  to  marry  the  eldest  of  his  two 
dau^ters,  who  was  then  eleven  years  old. 

I  passed  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1851  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  near  AbouHashym.  There  was  a  wild,  green  island 
in  the  streaih,  and  ree&  of  black  rock,  which  broke  the  current 
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into  rapids.  The  opposite  shore  was  green  and  lovelj,  crown- 
ed with  groups  of  palms,  between  whose  stems  I  had  glimpses 
of  blue  mountains  far  to  the  south  and  west.  The  tempera- 
ture was  mild,  and  the  air  full  of  the  aroma  of  mimosa  blos- 
8om&  When  night  came  on  I  enjoyed  the  splendid  moon  and 
starlight  of  the  tropics,  and  watched  the  Southern  Cross  rise 
above  the  horison.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tillage  beat  their 
wooden  drums  lustily  all  night,  to  scare  the  hippopotami  away 
from  their  bean-fields.  My  dream  before  waking  was  of  an 
immense  lion,  which  I  had  tamed,  and  which  walked  beside 
me — a  propitious  omen,  said  the  Arabs. 

The  morning  was  so  cold  that  the  Bishdrees  were  very  lan- 
guid in  their  movements,  and  even  I  was  obliged  to  don  my 
capote.  Eesa  helped  the  men  in  all  the  freedom  of  his  naked 
limbs,  and  showed  no  signs  of  numbness.  The  village  of 
Abou-Hashym  extends  for  three  or  four  miles  along  the  river, 
and  looked  charming  in  the  morning  sunshine,  with  its  bright 
fields  of  wheat,  cotton  and  dourra  spread  out  in  front  of  the 
tidy  clay  houses.  The  men  were  at  work  among  the  grain, 
directing  the  course  of  the  water,  and  shy  children  tended  the 
herds  of  black  goats  that  browsed  on  the  thorns  skirting  the 
Desert.  The  people  greeted  me  very  cordially,  and  when  I 
stopped  to  wait  for  the  camels  an  old  man  came  running  up  to 
inquire  if  I  had  lost  the  way.  The  western  bank  of  the  river 
is  still  richer  and  more  thickly  populated,  and  tiie  large  town 
of  Bedjem,  capital  of  the  Beyooda  country,  lies  just  opposite 
Abou-Hashym.  After  leaving  the  latter  place  our  road  swerv- 
ed still  more  from  the  Nile,  and  took  a  straight  course  over  a 
rolling  desert  tract  of  stones  and  thorns,  to  avoid  a  very  long 
curve  of  the  stream.     The  air  was  still  strong  from  the  north, 
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and  the  same  gray  yapor  tempered  the  sanBhine  and  toned 
down  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  landscape. 

We  passed  seyeral  small  bnrying-gronnds,  in  which  many 
of  the  graves  were  decked  with  small  white  flags  stack  on 
poles,  and  others  had  bowls  of  water  placed  at  the  head — ^a 
cnstom  for  which  I  conld  get  no  explanation.  Near  El  Bagh- 
^yr,  where  we  stmck  the  riyer  again,  we  met  two  Bedouins, 
who  had  tarned  merchants  and  were  taking  a  drove  of  camels 
to  Egypt.  One  of  them  had  the  body  of  a  gazelle  which  he 
had  shot  two  days  before,  hanging  at  his  saddle,  and  offsred  to 
sell  to  me,  but  the  flesh  had  become  too  dry  and  hard  for  my 
teeth.  Ali  succeeded  in  buying  a  pair  of  fowls  for  three  pias- 
tres, and  brought  me,  besides,  some  doum-nuts,  of  the  last 
year's  growth.  I  could  make  no  impression  on  them  until  the 
rind  had  been  pounded  with  stones.  The  taste  was  like  that  of 
dry  gingerbread,  and  when  fresh,  must  be  very  agreeable.  In  the 
fields  I  noticed  a  new  kind  of  grain,  the  heads  of  which  resem- 
bled rice.  The  natives  called  it  dooTchn^  and  said  that  it  was  even 
more  nutritious  than  wheat  or  dourra,  though  not  so  palatable. 

I  signalized  New- Year's  Day,  1852,  by  breaking  my  ther- 
mometer, which  fell  out  of  my  pocket  as  I  was  mounting  my 
•  dromedary.  It  was  impossible  to  replace  it,  and  one  point 
wherein  my  journey  might  have  been  useful  was  thus  lost. 
The  variations  of  temperature  at  different  hours  of  the  day 
were  very  remarkable,  and  on  leaving  Korosko  I  had  com- 
menced a  record  which  I  intended  to  keep  during  the  whole  of 
my  stay  in  Oentnd  Africa.*    In  the  evening  I  found  in  the 

*  The  following  record  of  iCe  temperature,  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Korosko  to  the  date  of  the  aeoident  whieh  deprived  me  of  the  thermonk- 
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Nile  a  &di  about  foar  feet  long^  which  had  just  been  kiUed  by 
a  crooodile.  It  was  Ijing  near  the  water^  edge,  and  ae  I  de- 
soended  tha  b^  to  examine  it,  two  slender  blaok  serpents  slid 
away  from  before  my  feet. 

We  strnok  the  tent  early  the  next  morning,  and  entered 
on  the  dkdba^  or  pass  of  the  Wady  d-homar.  (Valley  of 
Asses.)  It  was  a  barren,  stony  traot,  intersected  with  long 
hollows,  which  prodooed  a  growth  of  thorns  and  a  hard,  dry 
grass,  the  Uades  of  which  cot  the  fingers  that  attempted  to 
pluck  it  We  passed  two  short  ranges  of  low  hills,  which 
showed  the  a^une  str^  of  ooal'^blaok  shale,  as  in  the  Nubian 
Desert  The  akdba  t^kes  its  name  from  the  nnmbers  of  wild 
asses  which  axe  found  in  it  These  beasts  are  remarkably  shy 
and  fleet,  but  are  sometimes  killed  and  ealen  by  the  Arabs. 
We  kept  a  sharp  look*out,  but  saw  nothing  more  than  their 
tracks  in  the  sand.    We  met  several  companies  of  the  Tillage 


eter,  ii  interestiag,  as  it  Bhows  a  Tariataon  folly  equal  to  tiiat  of  our  own 
climate: 
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AfshSf  traveUiDg  on  foot  or  on  donkeys.  Thfi  women  were 
naveiledi  and  wore  the  same  cotton  numtle  as  the  men,  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  They  were  ail  toleraUy  old, 
and,  nnlike  the  men,  w^e  excessively  ugly.  An  Ababddb, 
riding  on  his  dromedary,  joined  company  with  ns.  He  wajs 
naked  to  the  loins,  strongly  and  gracefully  built,  and  sat  erect 
on  his  high,  narrow  eaddle,  as  if  he  and  his  animal  were  one — 
a  sort  of  camel^oentaor.  His  hair  was  pr<^use  and  bushy,  but 
of  a  fine,  silky  texture,  and  ^^  short  Numidian  curl,"  very  dt& 
ferent  from  the  crisp  wool  of  the  genuine  negro. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  Nile  again,  at  his  Eley- 
enth  Cataract  For  a  Bpace  of  two  or  three  miles  his  bed  is 
filled  with  masses  of  black  rock,  in  some  places  forming  dams, 
oyer  which  the  current  roars  in  its  swift  descent  The  eastern 
bank  is  desert-  and  uninhabited,  but  the  western  delighted  the 
eye  with  the  green  farillianee  of  its  fields.  In  a  patch  of  desert 
grass  we  started  a  large  and  beautiful  gaaelle,  spotted  like  a 
fallow-deer.  I  rode  towards  it  and  approached  within  thirty 
yards  before  it  moved  away.  At  sunset  we  reached  a  village 
called  Qinnaynetoo,  the  commencement  of  the  Berber  country. 
The  inhabitants,  who  dwelt  mostly  in  tents  of  palm-matting, 
were  v*ry  friendly.  As  I  was  lying  in  my  tent,  in  the  even- 
ing, two,  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  persons  of  the  place, 
came  in,  saluted  me  with  "  Peace  be  with  you ! "  and  asked 
for  my  health,  to  which  I  ^replied:  "Very  good,  Allah  be 
praised  I "  Each  of  them  then  took  my  hand  in  his,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  and  forehead,  and  quietly  retired. 

We  resumed  our  march  through  a  dry,  rolling  country} 
grown  with  thorns,  acacias  in  flower,  and  occasional  doum- 
trees.    Beyond  the  Nile,  whose  current  was  no  longer  to  be 
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seen,  stretched  the  long  momitam  of  Berber,  which  we  first 
discerned  the  day  previous,  when  crossing  the  rise  of  the  Wa- 
dy  el-homar.  The  opposite  bank  was  a  sea  of  yivid  green,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Near  the  water  the  bean  and  lu- 
pin flourished  in  thick  clusters ;  behind  them  extended  fields 
of  cotton,  of  a  rich,  dark  foliage ;  and  still  beyond,  tall  ranks 
of  dourra,  heavy  with  ripening  heada  Island-like  groups  of 
date-trees  and  doum-palms  studded  this  rich  bed  of  vegetation, 
and  the  long,  blue  slope  of  the  mountain  gave  a  crowning 
charm  to  the  landscape.  As  we  approached  the  capital  of 
Berber,  the  villages  on  our  right  became  more  frequent,  but 
our  path  still  lay  over  the  dry  plain,  shimmering  with  the  lakes 
of  the  mirage.  We  passed  a  score  of  huge  vultures,  which 
had  so  gorged  themselves  with  the  carcase  of  a  camel,  that 
they  could  scarcely  move  out  of  our  way.  Among  them  were 
several  white  hawks,  a  company  of  crows,  and  one  tall  black 
stork,  nearly  five  feet  in  height,  which  walked  about  with  the 
deliberate  pace  of  a  staid  clergyman.  Flocks  of  quail  rose 
before  our  very  feet,  and  a  large  gray  dove,  with  a  peculiar 
cooing  note,  was  very  abundant  on  the  trees. 

My  shaytan  of  a  guide,  Eyoub,  wanted  to  stop  at  a  village 
called  El  Khassa,  which  we  reached  at  two  o'clock.  El  Me- 
kheyref,  he  said,  was  far  ahead,  and  we  could  not  get  there ;  he 
would  give  us  a  sheep  for  our  dinner ;  the  Efiiendi  must  prove 
his  hospitality  (but  all  at  the  EfiPendi's  expense),  and  many 
other  weighty  reasons — ^but  it  would  not  do.  I  pushed  on 
ahead,  made  inquiries  of  the  natives,  and  in  two  hours  saw  be- 
fore me  the  mud  fortress  of  El  Mekheyref  The  camel-men, 
who  were  very  tired,  from  the  long  "walk  from  Korosko,  would 
willingly  have  stopped  at  El  Elhassa,  but  when  I  pointed  out 
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Berber,  and  Aohmet  told  them  they  oould  not  deoeire  me,  for 
I  had  the  trath  written  in  a  book,  they  said  not  a  word. 

We  entered  the  town,  whieh  was  larger,  cleaner  and  hand* 
Bomer  than  any  place  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Siout  Ar« 
naout  soldiers  were  mixed  with  the  Arabs  in  the  streets,  and 
we  met  a  harem  of  Oairene  ladies  taking  a  walk,  under  the 
escort  of  two  ennuchs.  One  of  them  stopped  and  greeted  ns, 
and  her  large  black  eyes  sparkled  betwe^  the  folds  of  her  veil 
as  she  exclaimed,  in  great  apparent  delight :  *^  Ah,  I  know  yon 
come  from  Cairo  1  '*  I  passed  tiiroogh  the  streets,  found  a 
good  place  for  my  tent  on  the  high  bank  above  the  water,  and 
by  an  hour  before  sunset  was  comfortably  encamped.  I  gave 
the  men  their  backsheesh — forty-seven  piastres  in  all,  with 
which  they  were  well  satisfied,  and  they  then  left  for  the  tents 
of  their  tribe,  about  two  hours  distant.  I  gave  Eesa  some 
trinkets  for  his  bride,  which  he  took  with  ^^Qod  reward 
you  1 "  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  went  with  tbem. 


^''       fN^ 
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CHAPTBB    XVI. 

XT     BBCEPTIOV     IK     BB^BSR. 

A  Wedding— My  Beoeptton  by  the  Military  Goy^or— Achmet— The  Bridegroom— A 
Giuffd— I  am  an  American  Bey— K6flF— The  Bey'a  Vlalt— The  Civil  Governor— 
Aboat  the  Navy— The  Priesfb  TIait— Siding  la  State— Tin  Bongoleae  Stallion— A 
Merchants  Hooae-The  Town— Dinner  at  the  Governor's— The  Pains  of  Boyalty— 
A  Salate  to  the  American  Flag— Depaztore. 

I  WAS  sitting  at  my  tant4oor  at  dusky  alter  a  Inxiirioas  dinner 
of  fowls  and  melons,  wHen  we  suddenly  heard  a  great  sonnd  of 
drams  and  Arab  singing,  with  repeated  discharges  of  musket- 
Xj.  The  people  told  us  that  a  marriage  was  being  celebrated, 
and  proposed  that  I  should  go  and  take  part  in  the  festivities. 
I  therefore  partly  resumed  my  Frank  dress,  and  told  Achmet 
that  he  must  no  longer  represent  me  as  a  Turk,  since,  in  the 
conquered  countries  of  Soudin  the  ruling  race  is  even  more- 
unpopular  than  the  Franks.  '^  Well,  master,"  said  he ;  ^'  but 
I  must  at  least  make  you  an  American  Bey,  because  some 
rank  is  necessary  in  these  countries."  He  took  a  lantern,  and 
we  set  out,  in  the  direction  of  the  noises. 

As  we  passed  the  mosque,  a  priest  informed  us  that  the 
wedding  was  at  ihe  Governor's  house,  and  that  the  bridegroom 
was  the  son  of  a  former  Governor's  w$ked^  or  deputy.     The 
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drams  guided  hb  io  a  flpacioufl  Gamri-yard,  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  guards  in  festive  dresses.  The  court  was  lighted  by  a 
large  cfen  brasier  of  charcoal,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  high 
pole,  and  bj  yarions  colored  lanterns.  Long  benches  were 
rauged  across  the  central  space,  facing  the  Goyemor^s  man- 
sion, and  upon  them  sat  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
listening  to  the  musia  ■  The  Amaout  soldiers,  in  their  pictu- 
resque dresses;  were  squatted  around  the  walls,  their  yata- 
ghans and  long  guns  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  The  musi- 
cians sat  on  a  ridsed  platform,  beside  the  steps  leading  to  the 
door.  There  were  half  a  dozen  drums,  some  Arab  flutes^  and 
a  chorus  of  strong-lunged  siogers,  who  chanted  a  wild,  barbaric 
epithalamium,  in  perfect  time  and  accord.  The  people  all  sa- 
luted us  respectfully,  and  invited  us  to  enter.  The  Albanian 
guards  ushered  us  into  a  lofty  room,  roofed  with  palm-logs, 
which  were  carefully  chosen  for  their  siae  and  straightness: 
A  broad,  cushioned  divan  ran  around  two  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment. Here  sat  the  military  Gbvemor,  with  his  principal  offi- 
cers, while  richly-dressed  soldiers  stood  in  waiting.  An  imr 
mense  glass  lantern  gave  light  to  this  striking  picture.         ^ 

The  Governor,  who  was  called  Tagheshir  Bey  (althoagh 
he  held  the  lower  rank  of  a  Sanjdk),  was  an  Albanian,  and 
eommander  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  Berber  and  Shendy. 
He  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  made  room  for  me 
beside  him  on  the  divan.  He  was  a  tall,  stately  man,  about 
fifty  years  of  age ;  his  face  was  remarkably  handsome,  with  a 
mild,  benevolent  expression,  and  he  had  the  manners  of  a  fin- 
ished gentleman.  On  my  left  hand  was  one  of  his  officers, 
also  a  tall,  fur-capped  Albanian.  I  presented  both  of  the  digni- 
taries with  cigars,  for  which  they  seemed  to  have  a  great 
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relish.  Ooffee  soon  appeared,  served  by  negro  slaves,  in  riofc 
bine  dresses,  and  then  the  Bey^s  shebook,  with  a  month-piece 
stndded  with  diamonds,  was  filled  for  me.  The  slaves  present- 
ly retomed,  with  large  glass  cups  filled  with  delicious  sherbel^ 
which  they  offered  upon  gold-fringed  napkins.  Adunet,  being 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Governor,  was  mistaken  by  the 
attendants  for  the  American  Bey,  notwithstanding  his  dark 
complexion,  and  served  first.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
courtly  ease  of  his  manners,  which  belonged  rather  to  the  bom 
son  of  a  Pasha,  than  to  the  poor  orphan  boy  of  Luxor,  indebt- 
ed only  to  his  honesty,  quick  sense,  and  the  kindness  of  an 
English  lady,  for  a  better  fate  than  that  of  the  common  Fel- 
lahs of  Egypt.  Tet  with  all  the  respect  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  command,  his  devotion  to  me,  as  a  servant,  was 
unchanged,  and  he  was  as  unremitting  in  his  attentions  as  if 
soul  and  body  had  been  given  him  expressly  for  my  use. 

The  Bey,  learning  that  I  was  bound  for  Khartoum,  sent  a 
soldier  for  the  shekh  of  the  harbor,  whom  he  commanded,  in 
my  presence,  to  procure  a  boat  for  me,  and  see  that  it  was 
ready  to  sail  the  next  day.  The  only  boats  in  this  region  are 
rough,  open  crafts,  but  the  shekh  promised  to  erect  a  tent  of 
palm-mats  on  the  poop,  to  serve  as  a  cabin.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  bridegroom  appeared,  led  by  an  attendant,  as  he  was 
totally  blind.  He  was  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  and  in 
his  air  there  was  a  charming  mixture  of  the  bridegroom's  dig- 
nity and  the  boy's  bashfulness.  He  was  simply,  but  very 
tastefully  dressed,  in  a  blue  embroidered  jacket,  white  silk 
shirt,  white  shawl  fringed  with  gold,  full  white  trowsers  and 
red  slippers.  He  was  led  to  the  Gk>veinor,  kissed  his  hand, 
and  begged  him  to  ask  me  if  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  haTH 
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iinner  prepared  for  me.  The  officers  asked  me  whether  I 
knew  of  aoy  remedy  for  his  blindness,  but  as  I  found  that  the 
sight  had  been  destroyed  by  cataract,  I  told  them  there  was 
no  help  for  him  nearer  than  Cairo.  The  ceremonies  were  all 
over,  and  the  bride,  after  the  entire  consummation  of  the  nup- 
tials, had  gone  to  her  father's  house,  to  remain  four  days. 

The  Bey,  finding  that  I  was  not  a  merehant,  asked  Aohmet 
what  rank  I  held,  and  the  latter  answered  that  in  my  own 
country  it  was  something  between  a  Bey  and  a  Pasha.  Be- 
fbre  we  left,  three  soldiers  were  sent  down  to  the  river,  and, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  remained  all  night,  standing  with 
whips  over  the  poor  sailors  who  were  employed  in  removing 
ihe  cargo  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which  the  shekh  of  the 
harbor  had  selected  for  me.  The  rais  was  threatened  with  a 
hundred  lashes,  unless  he  had  every  thing  ready  by  the  next 
day.  On  leaving,  I  gave  a  modjid  to  the  servants,  as  a  gra 
tuily  is  expected  on  such  occasions.  The  Bey  sent  me  one  of 
his  Amaouts  to  carry  the  lantern,  and  insisted  on  stationing  a 
guard  near  my  tent.  Two  soldiers  came  soon  afterwards,  who 
sat  upon  my  camp^^hests  and  smoked  my  tobacco  until  morn- 
ing. Many  of  the  soldiers  were  slaves,  who  received  only  fif- 
teen piastres  a  month,  beside  their  rations.  The  Arnaouts 
were  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres,  and  thirty-five 
piastres  additional,  provided  they  furnished  their  own  equip- 
ments. As  I  pulled  off  my  turban  and  threw  myself  on  my 
mattress,  I  involuntarily  contrasted  my  position  with  that  of 
the  previous  evening.  Then,  I  slept  in  the  midst  of  a  clus- 
ter of  Arab  huts,  a  simple  Howadji,  among  camel-drivers. 
Now,  I  was  an  American  Bey,  in  my  tent  overlooking  the 
NQe,  watched  by  a  guard  of  honor  sent  me  by  the  commander 
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of  the  military  forces  in  Berber  and  Shendy.  All  honor  (4 
Ethiopian  hospitality  !  For  here  was  at  last  the  tme  Ethio- 
pia,  beyond  the  confines  of  Nubia;  beyond  the  ancient  Capital 
of  Queen  Candace ;  beyond,  not  only  the  first  and  second,  brt 
the  eleventh  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  not  far  distant  from 
"  the  8teep  of  utmost  Axumd." 

The  morning  brought  with  it  no  less  pleasant  experiences. 
Seated  at  the  door  of  my  tent,  indolently  smoking,  lulled  by 
the  murmuring  of  the  Nile  and  cheered  by  ike  brightness  of 
the  green  sea  that  bathed  his  western  shore,  I  enjoyed  the  first 
complete  k^ff  since  leaving  Egypt  The  temperature  was  like 
that  of  an  American  June,  and  my  pulse  beat  so  full  and  warm^ 
my  whole  body  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  health,  of  strength 
in  repose,  of  pure  physical  satisfaction,  that  I  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  happy.  My  pleasure  was  disturbed  by  an  old 
Arab,  who  came  up  with  two  beautiful  goats,  which  I  supposed 
he  wanted  to  sell,  but  when  Achmet  returned  from  the  baxaar, 
I  found  that  they  were  a  present  from  the  Bey. 

As  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  an  hour  later,  I  heard  Ach- 
met talking  loudly  with  some  one  on  the  outside  of  the  tent^ 
and  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  He  stated 
that  an  officer  had  just  arrived  to  announce  the  Bey's  ai^proaoh^ 
but  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  go  back  and  say  that  I  was  at 
breakfast,  and  the  Bey  must  not  come  for  half  an  hour.  "You 
have  done  a  very  rude  thing,"  I  said ;  for  I  felt  annoyed  that 
the  Bey  should  receive  such  a  message,  as  coming  from  me. 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  master,"  he  coolly  replied ;  "  the  Bey  is 
now  certain  that  you  are  of  higher  rank  than  ha"  Fortunate* 
ly,  I  had  a  handsome  tent,  the  best  of  tobacco  and  pure  Mocha 
coffee,  so  that  I  could  comply  with  the  recfuisites  of  Eastern 
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hMqMtality,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  my  supposed  rank.  The 
tent  was  put  in  order,  and  I  arranged  a  diran  on  one  side, 
made  of  my  carpet,  mattress  and  capote.  The  two  lantern- 
poies,  boand  together,  formed  a  mast,  which  I  planted  at  the 
cbor,  and  then  rmi  np  the  American  flag.  The  preparations 
were  scarcely  completed  before  the  Bey  appeared,  galloping  up 
on  a  superb,  jet-black  staQion,  with  half  a  dozen  officers  in  at- 
tendance. As  he  dismoonted,  I  advanced  to  receive  him. 
According  to  Arab  etiquette,  the  highest  in  rank  enters  first, 
and  tnie  to  Achmet's  prediction,  the  Bey,  after  taking  my 
hand,  requested  me  to  precede  him.  I  declined,  ont  of  cour- 
tesy to  him,  and  after  a  polite  controversy  on  the  subject,  he 
passed  his  arm  affectionately  around  my  waist,  and  we  went  in 
side  by  side.  Achmet  had  excellent  coffee  and  sherbet  in 
readiness,  but  the  Bey  preferred  my  cigars  to  the  shebook. 
As  he  sat  beside  me  on  the  divan,  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen 
a  nobler  countenance.  He  *  had  an  unusually  clear,  large  hazel 
eye,  a  long  but  not  prominent  nose,  and  the  lines  of  fifty  years 
had  softened  and  subdued  an  expression  which  may  have  been 
fierce  and  fearless  in  his  younger  days.  He  was  from  a  village 
near  Fkrga,  in  Albania,  and  was  delighted  when  I  told  him 
that  not  long  previous,  I  had  sailed  past  the  shores  of  his 
native  land. 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  leave  than  the  Civil  Gbvemor, 
ad  interim^  Mustapha  Ejtshif,  arrived,  attended  by  his  chief 
secretary,  Mahmoud  Effendi.  Mustapha  was  an  Anatolian, 
small  in  stature  and  quite  withered  and  wasted  by  the  torrid 
climate  of  Berber.  His  skm  had  a  dark  unhealthy  hue,  and 
hb  eyes  a  filmy  glare,  which  I  attributed  to  other  causes  than 
the  diseased  liver  of  which  he  complained.    He  immediately 
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asked  for  arakee,  and  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  bad  for  the 
liver,  said  it  was  the  only  thing  which  did  him  good.  Mah- 
moud  Effendi,  who  was  a  good-humored  Turk,  made  himself 
quite  at  home.  I  showed  them  my  sketches,  with  which  they 
were  greatly  diverted.  A  remark  of  the  Governor  gratified 
me  exceedingly,  as  it  showed  that  all  the  attention  I  received 
was  paid  me,  not  on  account  of  my  supposed  rank,  but  firom 
the  fact  of  my  being  the  first  American  who  had  ever  visited 
the  place.  ''  I  have  been  in  this  country  twenty-four  years," 
said  he,  ^'  and  in  all  that  time  only  some  French  and  two  or 
three  German  and  English  travellers  have  passed  through. 
You  are  the  first  I  have  seen  from  Yenkee-Doonea,  [This 
sounds  very  much  like  Yankee-Doodledom,  but  is  in  reality  the 
Turkish  for  "  New  World."]  You  must  not  go  home  with  an 
unfavorable  account  of  us."  He  had  once,  when  in  Alexan- 
dria, visited  an  American  man-of-war,  which,  it  appeared,  had 
left  a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind.  After  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  he  asked  me  how  many  vessels  there  were  in  our 
Navy.  I  had  mastered  the  Arabic  language  sufficiently  to 
know  the  necessity  of  exaggeration,  and  answered,  without  hes- 
itation, that  there  were  one  hundred.  ^'  Oh  no  1 "  said  Mus- 
tapha,  turning  to  Mahmpud,  the  Secretary :  ''  His  Excellen- 
cy is  entirely  too  modest.  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  six 
hundred  vessels  in  the  American  Navy  I "  I  had  fallen  far 
below  the  proper  mark ;  but  Achmet  tried  to  straighten  the 
matter  by  saying  that  I  meant  one  hundred  ships-of-the-line, 
and  did  not  include  the  frigates,  sloops-of-war,  brigs  and 
oorvette& 

Before  the  Grovemor  had  finished  his  visit,  thefe  was  a  stir 
outside  of  the  tent,  and  presently  the  Chief  Mollah — ^the  high* 
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priest  of  the  moeqiie  of  Berber— 4Bade  liifl  appearanoe.  Hi> 
was  a  tall,  dark-skinsed  Arab  of  between  fifty  and  sizlj  years 
of  age,  and  wore  a  long  robe  of  the  odor  sacred  to  Mahomet, 
widi  a  torban  of  the  same,  imder  whieh  the.  ends  of  a  searf  of 
white  game,  embroidered  with  Arabic  chaneters  in  gold,  hong 
on  both  sides  of  his  fiMse.  His  maomer  was  quiet  and  dignified., 
to  a  degree  whidi  I  naver  saw  excelled  by  any  Ohristian  di- 
vine. He  refased  the  pipe,  bat  took  oo&e  and  sherbet,  hold« 
ing  the  former  two  or  three  times  altersatefy  to  each  eye, 
while  he  mnrmnred  a  form  of  prayer.  He  was  yery  much 
delighted  with  my  sketAes,  and  I  was  bepnning  to  feel  in- 
terested  in  his  remarks,  when  the  Ooreinor's  servant  appear* 
ed,  leading  a  splendid  cheanvt  stallion,  with  a  bridle  of  searlet 
silk  cord,  and  tra{^nngs  of  doth  of  the  same  royal  odor.  He 
was  broaght  in  order  that  I  might  take  a  ride  throv^  the  city. 
^  Bat,^*  said  I  to  Achmet, ''  I  cannot  go  until  this  priest  has 
lefi'^  <<To«  Ibrget  yonr  hi^  nxk,  O  master!'^  said  the 
eonning  dragoman ;  ^'  go  without  fear,  and  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  priest"  Without  more  ado,  I  took  a  hasty  leaye  of  the 
molUih,  snd  swung  myself  into  the  saddk.  The  animal  shot 
off  like  a  bolt  firom  a  cross-bow,  leavfaig  the  Governor  to  follow 
in  my  wake,  on  his  ftTorite  gray  ass.  On  reaehii^  the 
mosque,  I  waited  for  him,  and  we  entered  l^e  baaaars  to- 
gether. He  insisted  on  my  preceding  him,  and  at  his  com- 
mand all  the  merehants  rose  and  remained  standing  nntil  we 
passed.  All  eyes  were  of  oonrse  fixed  npon  me,  and  I  had 
some  difficnlty  in  preserving  a  serious  and  dignified  connte- 
nance,  as  I  thought  of  my  cracked  nose  and  Abyssinian  com- 
pleztoD.  Two  of  the  Governor's  slaves  attended  me,  and  one 
of  them,  who  had  a  remarkably  insolent  and  aconofnl  express 
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doB,  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  seem  impressed  by  my 
preeenoe.  The  fellow's  &ce  was  disagreeable  to  me ;  he  wM 
the  death's-head  at  my  banqoet. 

The  stallion  was  a  noble  beast,  so  fnH  of  blood  and  fire 
that  it  was  worth  a  month's  joizmey  through  the  Desert  to  be- 
stride him.  He  was  small,  and  his  limbs  weito  soaredly  long 
enough  for  the  breadth  of  his  chest  and  the  fidness  of  his 
flanks.  He  had,  however,  the  slender  head  and  brilliant  eye 
of  the  Arab  breed,  and  his  powerful  neds:  expressed  a  fine  dis- 
dain of  other  horses.  He  was  of  the  best  Dongolese  stocky 
bat  resembled  in  many  points  i^e  famed  Anatolian  breed  at 
Asia  Minor.  He  praneed  and  caracoled  impatiently  as  I 
forced  him  to  accommodate  his  paee  to  that  of  the  ignoble  ass. 
''  Let  him  run  I "  said  the  Qovemor,  as  we  reached  &  broad 
open  square  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  shuAiened  the 
rein,  and  he  dashed  away  with  a  swiftness  that  almost  stopped 
my  breath.  I  am  but  an  ordinary  rider,  but  owing  to  the 
Turkish  saddle,  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  firm  seat  and 
controlling  the  powerful  steed*  We  Tisited  the  mud  fortress 
of  Berber,  which  is  a  square  structure,  with  «  bastion  at  each 
comer,  having  embrasures  for  three  cannon,  and  the  GoTemor 
gave  me  to  understand  that  they  made  a  mighty  sound,  every 
time  they  were  fired.  He  then  took  me  to  the  house  of  a 
French  merchant,  with  a  name  something  like  B'Arfou.  The 
merchant  was  absent  in  Cairo,  but  a  black  slave  gave  us  ad« 
mittance.  We  took  seats  in  a  cool  portico,  admired  the 
Frenchman's  handsome  gray  donkey  and  his  choice  cows,  look« 
ed  out  the  windows  upon  his  garden,  planted  with  fig,  orange^ 
baaanA  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  were  finally  served  with 
oo&e,  presented  in  heavy  silver  zarfs.    A  slave  then  appeai> 
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ed,  bridgmg  his  cliild,  a  pretty  boy  of  two  years  old,  bom  of 
aa  Abyssinian  motlier.  He  refused  to  be  taken  into  the  Got- 
ernor's  arms,  and  contemplated  me,  bis  Frank  relatire,  with 
tottoh  more  saUs£actioa  M.  D'Arfon's  house — although  the 
walls  were  mod,  the  floors  gravel  and  the  roof  palm-logs — 
was  cool,  roomy  and  pleasant ;  and  for  that  region,  where  one 
cannot  easily  have  marUe  pavements  and  jasper  fountains,  was 
even  luxurious. 

We  mounted  again,  and  the  Qovemor  took  me  through  the 
oify,  to  its  southern  extremity.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  contains  about  twenty  thonsand  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  all  <^  mud,  which,  tiiough  unsightly  in  appearance, 
is  there  as  good  as  granite,  and  the  streets  are  broad,  clean, 
and  unmolested  by  dogs.  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
aaee  of  the  jdbce.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nubians,  of  the 
different  tribes  between  Berber  and  Dongola,  mixed  with  a 
few  Ababdehs,  Bisharees,  and  other  Desert  Arabs.  Though 
scantily  dressed,  they  seemed  contented,  if  not  with  their  mas- 
ters, at  least  with  their  condition.  Among  the  crowd  that 
gathered  to  see  us,  I  recognised  Eesa,  arrayed  in  a  new,  snow- 
white  garment,  and  looking  like  a  bronze  Ganymede.  He 
gazed  at  me  wistfully,  as  if  uncertain  whether  ho  should  dare 
to  speak,  bat  I  hailed  him  at  once  with :  ^^Salaatndt,  ya 
Eesa  /  "  and  he  replied  proudly  and  joyfully.  After  our  tour 
was  orer,  the  Goyemor  took  me  to  his  house,  which,  after  that 
of  the  Pasha,  was  the  finest  one  in  the  place.  His  reception- 
room  was  cool,  with  a  broad  divan,  upon  which  we  stretched 
ourselves  at  ease,  sharing  the  sii^le  pOlow  between  us.  The 
attendants  were  dressing  in  an  adjoinbg  room,  and  presently 
appeared  in  aU  the  splendor  of  snow-white  turbans 
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sera.  I  was  preaented  with  a  pipe,  and  m  a  great  treat,  »  bo** 
tie  of  tlie  mastio  cordial  of  Scio  waa  brought.  The  Gkrromor 
insisted  on  my  drinking  three  small  glasses  of  it^  three  bdag 
the  fortunate  number.  At  this  juncture  Adimet  appeared,  to 
my  great  relief,  for  my  whole  etook  of  Arabic  wa«  exhausted. 
We  were  about  to  leave,  but  the  QoTemor  deoUred  th»t  it 
was  impossible.  It  would  be  diisgraoeful  to  him,  should  we 
not  take  dinner  in  his  house,  and  in  order  that  we  might  not 
be  delayed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  serred  at  onee.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  make  use  of  thb  opportunity  of  partaking  of  an 
Arab  dinner.  First,  a  slave  appeared,  and  gave  eadi  of  us  a 
napkin,  which  we  spread  over  our  knees.  He  was  followed  by 
another,  who  bore  a  brass  ewer,  and  a  pitchor  from  whidi  he 
poured  water  over  our  hands.  A  small  stand  upholding  a 
large  circular  piece  of  tin,  was  then  placed  before  us.  A  cov- 
ered dish  stood  in  the  centre,  and  a  rampart  of  thin  wheaten 
cakes,  resembling  Mexican  tortillas,  adorned  the  ciroumferenoeL 
The  cover  was  removed,  disclosing  a  thick  soup,  with  balls  of 
dough  and  meat.  We  took  the  ebony  spoons,  and  now  behold 
the  Governor,  Achmet  and  I  dipping  fraternally  into  the  same 
bowl,  and  politely  stirring  the  choice  lumps  into  each  other's 
spoons.  Mustapha  was  in  the  most  hilarious  humor,  but  his 
four  dark  attendants  stood  b^re  us  as  solemn  as  Death.  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  they  hated  him  cordially. 
The  soup  was  followed  by  a  dish  othihdhzy  or  small  pieces  of 
meat,  fried  in  grease.  These  we  picked  out  with  our  fingers, 
and  then,  tearing  the  wheat  cakes  into  slices,  sopped  up  the 
sauce.  About  ten  different  compounds  of  meat  and  vegetables 
followed,  each  unlike  any  t^g  I  ever  tasted  before,  but  all 
quite  palatable.    The  only  articles  I  was  able  to  deteot  in  the 
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ivhok  dinaer,  were  matian^ottilets,  egg-plants  and  sour  niilL 
Baeh  diiih  ww  brought  on  BepMvtely,  and  we  all  three  ate 
therefrom,  either  with  spoons  or  fingers.  When  the  repast  was 
finished,  water  was  brought  again,  and  we  washed  oar  hands 
and  qnietly  awaited  the  pipes  and  cofiee.  When  we  arose  to 
leave,  Aehmet  was  about  to  give  the  cnstomary  medjid  to  the 
servants,  bat  the  Governor  prevented  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
fbond  an  opportunity  as  I  was  mounting,  to  slip  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  soomfol  slave,  who  took  it  without  r^axing  the 
seowl  upon  his  features.  I  pranced  back  to  my  tent  upon  the 
chestnut  stallion,  from  which  I  parted  with  more  regret  than 
from  its  owner. 

By  this  time,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  my  depar- 
ture. The  sailors,  who  had  worked  all  night  with  the  whips 
of  the  Albanian  soldiers  hung  over  their  backs  (unknown  to 
me,  or  I  should  not  have  permitted  it),  had  brought  the  vessel 
to  the  bank  below  my  tent,  and  the  Bey  had  sent  me  his  prom- 
ised letter  to  the  Oovemor  of  Shendy.  The  pleasures  of  roy- 
alty were  now  over,  and  I  had  to  deal  with  some  of  its  pains. 
All  the  offieers  and  servants  who  had  been  employed  for  my 
benefit  expected  baduheesh,  and  every  beggar  in  the  place 
came  to  taste  the  bounty  of  the  foreign  king.  When  Aehmet 
went  to  the  basaars  to  purohase  a  few  neoessaries,  he  over- 
heard the  people  saying  to  one  another,  ''  That  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  strange  king,"  and  many  of  them  rose  and  re- 
mained standing  until  he  had  passed.  Ali,  who  had  spent  the 
whole  dav  apparently  in  hunting  for  chickens  and  pigeons,  but 
EbUs  knew  tor  what  in  reality,  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with 
inquiries :  ''  Who  is  this  that  has  come  among  us  ?  What 
high  rank  does  he  po|0ess,  tiiat  he  receives  such  honor?" 
10  o  - 
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All,  who  Had  known  me  merely  as  a  Howadji,  was  somewhat 
perplexed  how  to  explain  the  matter,  hnt  got  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty hy  declaring  that  I  was  the  son  of  the  great  king  of  all 
the  Franks. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  noble  old  Albanian,  Tagheshir 
Bey.  Aehmet,  who  paid  him  a  parting  visit,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  conceived  a  strong  affection  for 
him.  The  Bey,  on  learning  that  I  was  ready  to  leave,  sent 
word  to  me  that  he  would  bring  a  company  of  his  Amaouts 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  salute  my  flag.  '^  It  is  the 
first  time  that  flag  has  been  seen  here,"  said  he  to  Achmety 
''  and  I  must  have  it  properly  honored."  And  truly  enough, 
when  we  were  all  embarked,  and  I  had  given  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  the  Ethiopian  winds,  a  company  of  about  fifty  sol- 
diers ranged  themselves  along  the  high'  bank,  and  saluted  the 
fiag  with  a  dozen  rattling  volleys. 

As  I  sailed  away  I  returned  the  salute  with  my  piBtch, 
and  the  soldiers  fired  a  parting  volley  alter  me  €er  good  ludc 
on  the  voyage,  but  so  recklessly  that  I  heard  the  sharp  whistle 
of  the  bullets  quite  close  to  the  vessel  I  f^t  more  grateful  to 
the  Bey  for  this  courtesy  than  for  his  kindness  to  mjBtUt 
But  Berber  was  soon  left  behind ;  for  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
bore  me  southward,  deeper  into  Africa. 
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Fortuxuite  TniT«1— The  Axnerica^Ethloptan  Soeneiy— The  Atban  Blver— Darner— A 
Melon  Fateb— AgrleultaTe— The  InhabtttDte—Cbange  of  Scenery— The  Fhrat  H1p> 
popotemiw-G^ooodilee— Effect  of  Ify  Map— The  Eiib  and  Beilots— Anbe  in  StUe- 
pie— OmameBtal  Sean— Beehii^The  Slare  BaUUta— We  Approach  Mero& 

•*  Fair  4s  tint  laad  as  evenliiff  Bklea» 
And  cool— thoagh  in  the  depth  It  flea 
0(  bondng  AAica."— WossawoiXH. 

Teb  voyage  from  Berber  to  Kluurtomn  was  anetker  link  in  my 
filiain  of  fortonate  travel  The  Ethiopian  Nile  seemed  to  me 
more  beantifnl  than  the  Egyptian ;  at  least,  the  yegelation  was 
Yioher,  the  air  milder  and  sweeter,  the  water  purer,  and  to 
erown  all,  the  north-wind  nn&iling.  Pay  and  night  there  was 
a  freidi,  steady  breeze,  carrying  ns  smoothly  against  the  onr- 
r^dty  ai  the  {vecise  rate  of  speed  which  is  most  pleasant  in  a 
sailing  crafir— three  to  foor  miles  an  hovr.  The  temperatore 
was  that  of  an  American  Jnne,  the  nights  deHoiously  mild  and 
sweet,  and  the  full  moon  riione  with  &  splendor  unknown  in 
northern  latitudes.  I  was  in  perfeet  health  of  body,  and  suf- 
fered no  apprehension  or  anxiety  for  the  future  to  disturb  my 
haj^  frame  of  mind. 

El  Heikheyref  looked  very  picturesque  in  the  soft  dear 
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light  of  the  last  afternoon  hour,  as  I  sailed  away  from  it  I  he 
Bey's  mansion  and  the  mosque  rose  oonspicuoualy  aboye  the 
long  lines  of  clay  walls,  and  groups  of  luxuriant  date-trees  in 
the  gardens  supplied  the  place  of  minarets  and  spires.  Both 
shores^  abore  the  city,  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
I  passed  many  thriving  villages  before  dusk.  Even  under  the 
moon,  the  corn-fields  on  either  hand  were  green  and  bright.  I 
was  imftalled  in  a  temporary  cabin,  formed  of  my  tent-canvas^ 
stretched  over  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  erected  on  tbe  narrow 
poop-deck.  Achmet  and  Ali  took  poesesnon  of  the  hold,  which 
they  occupied  as  kitchen  and  store-room.  The  rais,  sailors, 
and  the  two  beautiful  sheep  which  the  Bey  gave  me,  were  group- 
ed on  the  forecastle.  On  thus  first  evening,  the  men,  fatigued 
by  their  extra  labors  on  my  account,  were  silent,  and  I  was 
left  to  the  fiill  ^joyment  of  the  scene.  The  waves  rippled 
pleasantly  against  the  prow  of  the  America  ;  the  frogs  and 
crickets  kept  up  a  concert  along  the  shore,  and  ih»  ankzahy  or 
crocodile-bird,  uttered  his  sharp,  twittering  note  at  intervals. 
Hours  passed  thus,  before  I  was  wiUing  to  close  my  eyes. 

The  landscapes  next  morning  were  still  more  beautifuL 
The  Nile  was  as  broad  as  in  Lower  £gypt,  flowing  between 
banks  of  the  most  brilliant  green.  Long  groves  of  palms  be- 
hind the  shore,  shut  out  from  view  the  desert  tracts  beyond, 
and  my  voyage  all  day  was  a  panorama  of  the  richest  summer 
sceneiy.  Early  in  the  forenoon  I  passed  the  mouth  of  the  At- 
bara,  the  ancient  Astaboras,  and  the  first  tributary  stream 
which  the  traveller  meets  on  his  journey  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Its  breadth  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  main  river, 
but  the  volume  of  water  must  be  in  a  much  smaller  proportion. 
The  water  is  a  clear,  bright  green,  and  its  jnnction^ith  the 
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darker  Nik  is  distiouDtlj  marked.  I  ooold  look  up  the  Atbara 
for  about  a  mile,  to  where  it  oorred  out  of  si^t  between  high 
green  banks  covered  with  flowering  mimosas.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing  piece  of  river  scenery,  and  I  longed  to  follow  the  stream 
upward  through  the  wild  domains  of  the  Hallengas  and  Ha> 
dendoas,  throu^  the  forests  and  jungles  of  Takka  and  Schan- 
galla,  to  where,  an  impetuous  torrent,  it  foams  through  the 
Alpine  highlands  of  Samen,  under  the  eternal  snows  of  Abba- 
Jaret  and  Amba-HaL  In  Abyssinia  it  bears  the  name  of  Ta- 
casze,  but  afterwards  through  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  is 
called  the  Atbara  (and  the  country  it  waters,  Bar  Atbara),  ex- 
cept at  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  where  the  natives  name  it 
El-bahr  Mogran. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  we  reached  the  large  town  of  Da- 
rner, which  gives  its  name  to  the  point  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  a 
collection  of  mud  buildings,  scattered  through  a  grove  of  sent 
trees.  My  sailors  stopped  to  get  some  mats,  and  I  climbed 
the  bank  to  look  at  the  place,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
view  to  tempt  me  to  enter.  During  the  day  we  stopped  at  an 
island  in  the  river,  to  buy  some  vegetables.  Two  men  were 
guarding  a  large  patch  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers,  behind 
which  extended  fidds  of  dourra,  divided  by  hedges  of  a  kind 
of  shrub  cypress,  all  overgrown  with  a  purple  convolvulus  in 
flower,  and  a  wild  gourd-vine,  with  bright  yellow  blossoms. 
In  wandering  throu^  the  luxuriant  mazes  of  vegetation,  I 
came  upon  a  dwelling  of  the  natives— 4i  nest  or  arbor,  scooped 
out  of  a  thick  clump  of  shrubs,  and  covered  with  dry  branches. 
It  resembled  the  trvUpaSj  or  brush-huts  of  the  Mexican  randie- 
roA.    The  only  furniture  was  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  serving 
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as  a  divan,  and  four  stone%  arranged  so  as  to  fi)rm  a  fire-plaoe. 
On  returning  to  the  shore,  I  found  Achmet  in  dispute  with 
the  two  men.  He  had  taken  some  melons,  for  which  he  o£fer- 
ed  them  two  and  a  half  piastres.  They  demanded  more,  but 
as  he  had  purchased  melons  for  less  in  £1  Mekh^ref,  he  re- 
fused, and  giving  them  the  money,  took  the  melons  perforce. 
^'  Well,"  said  they,  "  you  are  our  masters,  and  we  must  sub- 
mit ;^'  but  they  would  sell  no  more  to  my  sailors.  The  latter^ 
however,  procured  a  bowl  of  treacle,  made  of  diites,  and  some 
sour  milk,  at  another  hut,  and  were  contented  therewith.  The 
bean-fields  along  the  shore  had  just  been  trampled  down  by  a 
hippopotamus,  whose  huge  foot-prints  we  saw  in  the  soft  mud 
near  the  water. 

All  day,  we  sailed  between  shores  of  vegetation,  of  the 
ripest  green.  Both  banks  of  the  river,  through  this  region, 
are  studded  with  water-wheels,  whose  creaking  ceases  not  by 
day  nor  by  night.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  strbgs  of  jars 
ascending  and  descending,  and  to  hear  the  cool  plashing  of  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Nile,  as  it  poured  into  the  branching 
veins  which  are  the  life  of  that  teeming  soiL  The  wheels 
were  turned  by  oxen,  driven  by  Dinka  slaves,  who  sang  vo- 
ciferous melodies  the  while,  and  the  water  was  conveyed  to 
fields  distant  from  the  river  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  doom- 
tree. 

There,  where  I  expected  to  sail  through  a  wilderness,  I 
found  a  garden.  Ethiopia  might  become,  in  other  hands,  the 
richest  and  most  productive  part  of  Africa.  The  people  are 
industrious  and  peaceable,  and  deserve  better  masters.  Their 
dread  of  the  Turks  is  extreme,  and  so  is  their  hatred.  I  stop- 
ped one  evening  at  a  little  village  onthe  western  bank.    Tho 
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sailors  were  sent  to  the  houses  to  procure  fowls  and  eggs,  and 
after  a  long  time  two  men  appeared,  bringing,  as  they  said,  the 
only  ehicken  in  the  place.  They  came  up  slowly,  stooped  and 
touched  the  ground,  and  then  laid  their  hands  on  their  heads, 
fiignifying  that  they  were  as  dust  before  my  feet.  Achmet 
paid  Ihem  the  thirty  paras  they  demanded,  and  when  ihej  saw 
that  the  supposed  Turks  had  no  disposition  to  cheat  them,  they 
went  back  and  brought  more  fowls.  Travellers  who  go  by  the 
land  routes  give  the  people  an  excellent  character  for  hospital- 
ity. I  was  informed  that  it  is  idmost  impossible  to  buy  any- 
thing, even  when  double  the  value  of  the  article  is  tendered, 
but  by  asking  for  it  as  a  favor,  they  will  cheerfully  give  what- 
ever they  have. 

When  I  crept  out  of  my  tent  on  the  third  morning,  the  fet^ 
iures  of  the  scenery  were  somewhat  changed.  A  blue  chain 
of  hills,  which  we  had  passed  in  the  night,  lay  behind  us,  and 
a  long,  graceM  mountain  range  rose  on  the  right,  broken  by  a 
pass  which  was  cut  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 
The  motintains  retreated  out  of  my  horizon  during  the  fore- 
noon, but  in  the  afternoon  again  approached  neurly  to  the 
water's  edge,  ou'the  eastern  bank  They  were  of  a  dark-red 
color,  exhibiting  a  broken,  mound-like  formation.  We  passed 
several  islands  during  the  day — ^beds  of  glorious  vegetation. 
The  sakias  were  turning  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
less,  and  the  rustling  Mds  of  wheat  and  dourra  seemed  burst- 
ing with  the  fulness  of  their  juices.  I  now  began  to  notice 
that  warm  vermilion  tinge  of  the  clouds,  which  is  frequently 
exhibited  near  the  Equator,  but  is  nowhere  so  striking  as  in 
Central  Africa.  Lying  heavily  along  the  horizon,  in  the  warm 
boon  of  the  da]^  they  appeared  to  glow  with  a  dead,  smould- 
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ering  fire,  like  brands  wHich  are  soft  white  udies  on  the  oat- 
Hide,  bat  living  coals  within. 

On  the  same  day  I  saw  the  first  hippopotamos.  The  men 
discerned  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  as  he  came  up  to 
breathe,  and  called  my  attention  to  him.  Our  reseel  was  run 
towards  him,  and  the  sailors  shouted,  to  draw  his  attention  : 
"  How  is  your  wife,  old  boy  ?"  •*  l6  your  son  married  yet?" 
and  other  like  exclamations.  They  insisted  upon  it  that  his 
curiosity  would  be  excited  by  this  means,  and  he  irovid  allow 
us  to  approach.  I  saw  him  at  last  within  a  hundred  yards,  but 
only  the  enormous  head,  which  was  more  than  three  feet  iii 
breadth  across  the  ears.  He  raised  it  with  a  tremendous  snort^ 
opening  his  huge  mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  frightfuMooUng  monster.  He  came  up  in 
our  wake,  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed  us  for  some  tim^ 
Directly  afterwards  we  spied  five  crocodiles  on  a  sand'bank. 
One  of  them  was  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  upward  of 
twenty  feet  b  length.  We  approached  quietly  to  wi^in  a  few 
yards  of  them,  when  my  men  raised  their  poles  and  ehouted. 
The  beasts  started  from  their  sleq)  and  dashed  quidcly  into 
the  water,  the  big  yellow  one  striking  so  violently  against  our 
hull,  that  I  am  sure  he  went  off  with  a  head-ache.  The  natives 
have  many  superstitions  concerning  the  hippq>otamus,  and  re- 
lated to  me  some  astonidiing  examples  of  his  cmming  and 
sagacity.  Among  others,  they  asserted  that  an  Arab  woman^ 
at  Abou-Hammed,  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  some  clothes, 
once  upon  a  time.  She  laid  ^e  garments  upon  some  smooth 
stones,  and  was  engaged  in  trampling  them  wi^  her  feet,  when 
a  huge  hippopotamus  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  river,  and  after 
watching  her  for  some  time,  made  for  the  shore.    The  woman 
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AmI  in  terror,  laaviag  the  ckitlieB  Mkind  her;  whereapoa  tlM 
beast  immediatel  J  took  her  place,  and  ponnded  away  so  v%- 
oroBfllj  witk  his  feet^  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  not  left 
a  fragment  as  big  as  jonr  hand. 

On  maidng  inqmries  for  the  mina  of  Meroe,  which  we  were 
thai  approadang,  the  nus  onlj  knew  tfaftt  there  were  some 
^bnooi  JuuUmn*^  (ancient  honses)  near  the  Tillage  of  Bedjer- 
owiyeh,  which  we  wonld  probably  reach  that  night.  As  I  fottnd 
on  my  map  a  name  which  nearly  correiqponded  to  that  of  the 
village,  I  had  no  donbt  that  this  was  Meroe,  and  gave  orders 
that  the  boat  should  halt  nntii  the  next  day.  The  nus  was 
greatly  sniprised  at  my  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  towtui 
along  the  river,  seeing  that  I  had  never  been  there  before.  I 
showed  him  my  map,  and  told  him  that  I  knew  from  it,  thb 
name  of  every  mountain,  tYery  village,  and  every  river,  from 
Oairo  to  Abyssinia*  The  men  crowded  aroimd  and  inspected 
it  with  the  utmost  -  astonishment,  and  when  I  pointed  out  to 
them  the  location  of  Mecca,  and  read  them  the  names  of  all 
the  villages  as  far  as  Khartoum,  they  regarded  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  reverential  awe.  ''  Wallah  1 ''  exclaimed  the  rais : 
<<  this  is  truly  a  wcmderful  Frank  I" 

My  ruLS,  whose  name  was  Bakhid,  belonged,  with  his  men, 
to  the  Nubiaa  tribe  of  Mihass,  below  Bongola.  They  were 
tall,  well-fotmed  men,  with  straight  features  and  high  cheek- 
bones, but  the  lips  were  thicks  than  those  of  the  Arab  tribes 
^f  Ethiopia.  The  latter  are  of  almost  pure  Shemitic  blood, 
and  are  desoended  from  families  which  emigrated  into  Africa 
from  the  Hedjas,  seven  or  ei^t  centuries  ago.  This  accounts 
lor  the  prevalence  and  purity  of  the  Arab  language  jn  these 
regions.     The  descendants  of  the  Pjaaleyn,  or  tribe  of  Beni 
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Koreish,  of  Yemen,  are  siiU  to  be  fovni  in  the  oonntry  of  the 
Atbara,  and  there  are  those  in  Ethiopia,  who  claim  to  be  de- 
scendants from  the  line  of  the  Abbasides  and  the  Ommiades. 
There  has  been  yery  little  intermixture  with  the  negro  races 
beyond  Sennaar,  who  are  looked  npon  as  little  better  than  wild 
beasts.  The  Arabic  language  is  spok^i  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  borders  of  Dar-FOr  and  Bomou,  and  accbrding  to  Barck- 
hardt,  the  prevalent  idioms  are  those  of  Hedjaz,  in  Arabia. 
The  distinction  between  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  stock, 
and  those  who,  like  the  Ababdehs  and  Biahirees,  belong  to  the 
native  African  races,  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
The  latter,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Negro 
race,  from  which  they  differ  still  more  widely. 

Rai'B  Bakhid  had  with  him  a  son  named  Ibrahim— a  boy 
of  twelve.  His  head  was  shaven  so  as  to  leave  a  circular  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  crown;  large  silver  rings  hung  firom  his  ears, 
and  each  cheek  was  adorned  with  four  broad  8cars-*4hree  hori- 
sontal,  and  one  vertical, — which  were  produoed  by  gashing  the 
skin  with  a  knife,  and  then  raising  the  flesh  so  as  to  prevent 
the  edges  from  uniting.  All  the  Nubian  tribes  are  scarred  in 
the  same  way,  frequently  upon  the  breast  and  back  as  well  as 
the  face,  and  the  number  and  position  of  the  marks  is  generally 
a  token  of  the  particular  tribe  to  which  the  person  belongs. 
The  slaves  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Fazogl,  on  ihB 
Abyssinian  frontier,  have  a  still  greater  profusion  of  these  bar- 
baric ornaments.  I  had  another  Mahassee  <m  board — a  fellow 
of  five  and  twenty,  named  Beriiir,  who  kept  all  the  others  in  a 
continual  laugh  with  his  droll  sayings.  He  spoke  the  dialect 
of  his  tribe,  not  a  word  of  which  I  could  understand,  but  hia 
&C6  and  voice  were  so  comical,  that  I  laughed  iavoluntarilyy 
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wbeaeyer  he  spoke.  He  was  a  graceless  felloiw,  given,  to  all 
sorts  of  debauchery,  and  iras  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
drink  his  fill  of  om  hilbU,  (the  "  mother  of  nightingales,'^)  as 
the  beer  of  the  country  is  called,  because  he  who  drinks  it, 


Another  curious  character  was  an  old  woman  named  Bak- 
hita,  a  slave  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  aeted  as  cook  for 
the  sailors.  She  sat  squatted  on  the  forward  deck  all  day 
hideously  and  nakedly  ugly,  but  performed  her  duties  so  regu 
larly  and  with  such  a  contented  &ee,  laughing  heartily  at  all 
the  jokes  vdiich  the  men  made  at  her  expense,  that  I  soon  learn- 
ed to  tolerate  her  presence,  which  was  at  first  disgusting.  She 
was  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Bar-For,  but  had  been  captur- 
ed by  the  slave-hunters  when  a  child.  She  was  in  Shendy  on 
the  night  when  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  were  burned  to 
death  by  Mek  Nemr,  in  the  year  1822.  But  with  all  my  ques- 
tioning, she  could  give  no  account  of  the  scene,  and  it  was  a 
marvel  that  she  remembered  it  at  alL  Life  was  to  her  a 
blank  page,  and  what  one  day  might  write  upon  it,  the  next 
day  erased.  She  sat  from  morning  till  night,  grinding  the 
dourra  between  two  fiat  stones,  precisely  as  the  Mexican  women 
grind  their  maiie,  occasionally  rubbing  her  hands  upon  her 
woolly  head  to  rid  them  of  the  paste.  Her  only  trouble  was 
my  white  sheep,  which,  in  its  seareh  after  food,  would  deliber- 
ately seize  her  mealy  top-knots  and  heffn  to  chew  them.  Her 
yells,  at  ooch  times,  were  the  signal  for  a  fresh  attack  of  Be- 
shir's  drollery.  Yet  old,  and  ugly,  and  imbruted  as  she  was,  no 
Prankish  belle,  whose  bloom  is  beginning  to  wane,  could  have 
been  more  sensitive  about  her  age.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
this  touch  of  vanity  in  her;  it  was  the  only  trace  of  fiBminine 
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nature  she  ever  betrayed.  Beshir's  declaration  that  she  was  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  roused  her  to  fdry.  She  rose  up, 
tnrned  to  me  with  a  fiace  so  hideously  distorted  that  I  oould 
not  laugh  at  it,  and  yelled  out :  ^'  Look  at  me,  O  my  lord !  and 
tell  me  if  this  son  of  a  dog  speaks  the  truth ! "  *^  He  lies, 
Bakhita,"  I  answered ;  "  I  should  say  that  you  were  not  more 
than  thirty  years  old."  The  fury  of  her  face  was  instantly  re- 
placed  by  a  simper  of  yanity  which  made  it  even  more  hideous; 
but  from  that  time  Bakhita  considered  me  as  her  friend.  Be- 
shir,  who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  hailing  the  people  on 
shore,  called  out  one  day  to  a  damsel  who  came  down  to  the 
river  for  water :  "  Here  is  your  sister  on  board."  The  ami- 
able maiden,  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  comparison,  rejoined : 
**  Am  I  sister  to  a  hyena  ?  " — a  compliment,  over  which  the 
old  woman  chuckled  for  a  long  time. 

The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  when  we  were  about  seven  miles 
firom  Meroe,  and  while  the  sailors  moored  the  boat  to  the  shore 
and  built  a  fire  to  cook  the  head  and  ribs  of  my  sheep,  I  climb- 
ed the  bank,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  country.  As  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  soil  was  cultivated,  principally  with  cotton  and  dourra. 
The  ootton  was  both  in  flower  and  pod,  and  was  of  excellent 
quality.  Achmet  and  I  visited  a  water-mill,  under  the  charge 
of  a  Dinka  slave,  who  came  up  humbly  and  kissed  our  hands 
We  commanded  him  to  go  on  with  his  work,  when  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  beam  of  the  wheel  and  drove  his  cows  around,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  loud,  shrill  song,  which,  at  a  distance 
harmonized  strangely  with  the  cry  of  Hie  jackal,  in  the  deserts 
away  beyond  the  river. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

9HB      BUINB      OV      H8ROB. 

AniTti.  afc  Be^^erowiyeh— The  Bains  of  Merot— >Walk  Across  the  Plain— The  Py»- 
m1d»— Chmeter  of  their  Masonry— The  Tower  and  Tault— Finding  of  the  Tre*- 
mrs— ^The  Seoeod  Qronp— More  Balns->fiite  itf  the  Gitx— Number  of  the  P/ramida 
>-Tbe  Antiqalty  of  Merpfi— Ethiopian  and  EgyptlaQ  OTlIixatlOD— The  OancailaD 
Baee    Befleetionsw 

A  LiaHT  breese  sprang  up  booh  after  midaigfat,  and  when  I 
arose,  at  snnrise,  ire  were  i^proaching  the  Tillage  of  Bedjer- 
owijeh.  B7  tbe  time  ooifee  was  ready,  the  America  was  moor- 
ed at  the  landing-place,  and  Bars  Bakhid,  who  was  familiar 
with  ail  ike  localities,  stood  in  waiting.  Achmet,  with  Beshir 
and  another  sailor,  also  accompanied  me.  We  crossed  some 
fields  of  eotton  and  dookhn  to  the  village,  which  was  a  dnster 
of  tokuhf  or  circnlar  hats  of  mnd  and  sticks,  in  a  grove  of 
sont  trees.  The  rai's  tried  to  proeare  a  donkey  for  me,  but  the 
people,  who  took  me  for  an  Egyptian,  and  appeared  very  timo- 
roQS  and  humble,  denied  having  any,  although  I  saw  two  half- 
starved  beasts  among  the  trees.  We  therefore  set  out  on  foot, 
toward  a  range  of  mountains,  about  five  miles  distant. 

The  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  MeroS  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  shoi^  ^^  tiiat  iheir^ 
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tnxe  diameter  and  plaee  in  Ethiopian  history  hare  been  satia* 
fiu^torily  established.  Hoakins^  Gailliaad  and  Feriini  were  the 
first  to  direct  the  attention  of  antiquarians  to  this  quarter,  and 
the  later  and  more  complete  researdies  of  Lepsins  leare  room 
for  little  more  to  be  discovered  conoeming*ihem.  It  is  re- 
markable that  both  Brace  and  Burcikhardt,  who  travelled  by 
land  from  Berber  to  Shendy,  fiuled  4io  see  the  mins,  which 
mnst  have  been  visible  from  the  road  <hey  followed.  The  for- 
mer, in  fact,  speaks  of  the  broken  pedestals,  carved  stones  and 
pottery  which  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  sagdy  says : 
**  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  risking  a  guess  that  this  is  the  an- 
cient city  of  Meroe" — but  he  does  not  mention  the  groups  of 
pyramids  whidi  are  so  oonspiouons  a  feature  in  the  landscape. 

Our  path  led  over  a  plain  covered  with  thorny  shrubs  at 
first,  but  afterwards  hard  black  gravel,  and  we  had  not  gpfoe 
more  than  a  mile  before  the  rais  pointed  out  the  pyramids  of 
4he  ancient  Ethiopian  dty.  I  knew  it  only  from  its  meiriion 
in  history,  and  had  never  read  any  descripdon  of  its  remams; 
consequently  I  was  surprised  to  see  before  me,  in  the  vapory 
morning  air,  what  appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  pyks  and  porti- 
cos,  as  grand  and  lofty  as  those  of  Kamak.  BisiBg  between 
us  and  the  mountains,  they  had  an  imposing  effect,  and  I  ap- 
proached them  with  excited  anticipations.  As  we  advanoedy 
however,  and  the  morning  vapors  melted  away,  I  found  that 
they  derived  much  of  their  apparent  hei^t  fr<mi  the  hill  upon 
which  they  are  built,  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  Mattered 
parts  of  one  immense  temple,  they  were  a  group  of  separate 
pyramids,  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  others  which  have  been 
completely  destroyed. 

We  reached  them  after  a  walk  of  about  finer  mU^^^i^^ 
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itand  apona  narrow,  orefloe&tHsliaped  hiU,  wimh  nam  forty  or 
fifty  feet  from  die  plain,  preBenting  its  convex  front  to  the 
Nile,  wbile  toward  the  east  its  hollow  ourre  embraces  a  small 
valley  lying  between  it  and  the  mountain  range.  Its  ridge  is 
crowned  with  a  long  Mne  of  pyramids,  standing  so  close  to  eadi 
other  that  their  bases  almost  meet,  bat  presenting  no  regular 
plan  or  association,  except  in  the  direction  of  their  faces.  None 
of  them  retauis  its  apex,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  mined, 
though  two  are  perfect  to  within  a  few  courses  of  the  top.  I 
climbed  one  of  the  highest,  from  which  I  could  overlook  the 
whole  group,  as  w^l  as  another  cluster,  which  *crowned  the 
summit  of  a  low  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  opposite. 
Of  those  among  which  I  stood,  there  were  sixteen,  in  diffefent 
degrees  of  ruin,  besides  the  shapeless  stone-heaps  of  many 
more.  They  are  all  built  of  fine  red  sandstone,  in  regukr 
courses  of  masonry,  the  spaoes  of  which  are  not  filled,  or  cased, 
as  in  the  Bgyptian  pyramids,  except  at  the  corners,  which  are* 
covered  with  a  narrow  hem  or  moulding,  in  order  to  give  a 
smooih  outline.  The  stones  are  about  ei^teen  inches  high, 
and  the  recession  of  each  course  varies  from  two  to  four  inches, 
so  that  the  height  of  the  stmctiore  is  always  mudi  greater  than 
Hie  breadth  of  the  base.  A  peculiarity  of  these  pyramids  is, 
that  the  sides  ure  not  straight  but  curved  lines,  of  didferent 
degrees  of  convexity,  and  the  breadth  of  the  courses  of  stone 
is  adjusted  with  the  utmost  nicety,  so  as  to  produce  this  form. 
They  are  small,  compared  with  the  enormous  piles  of  Giseh 
and  Dashoor,  but  singularly  graceful  and  elegant  in  i^pearance. 
Not  one  of  Idie  group  is  more  than  seventy  f&et  in  height,  nor 
when  complete  could  have  exceeded  one  hundred. 

All  or  nearly  all  have  a  small  chamber  attached  ^^ee^ 
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terior,  ezaatiiy  agunst  the  ooaire  of  A«r  etfltern  sides,  Bat  do 
ptsiage  kftdis^  into  the  iaterior;  and  from  tiie  traoet  of  Dr. 
Lepshis's  kbon,  by  whieh  I  plainly  saw  that  he  had  attempt- 
ed in  Tain  to  find  an  eotranee,  it  is  erident  that  they  are  mere- 
ly solid  piles  of  maso&ry,  and  that,  if  they  were  intended  as 
tombs,  the  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  enter  diambera.  Some 
of  these  chambers  are  entbe,  except  the  roof,  and  ^edr  walk 
are  profnsely  seolptured  with  hieroglyphics,  somewhat  blnrred 
and  worn  down,  from  the  effect  of  the  summer  raina  Their 
entraxices  resembled  the  doorways  of  temples,  on  a  miniature 
scale,  and  the  central  stones  of  two  of  them  were  sculptured 
with  the  saered  winged  globe.  I  saw  on  the  jamb  of  anoth^ 
a  fignre  of  the  god  Horns.  The  chambers  were  quite  small, 
and  not  high  enon^  to  allow  me  to  stand  nprighi  The  senlp- 
taxes  have  a  veiy  different  character  from  those  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes,  and  their  reseubknee  to  those  of  the  Ptolemaie 
'  period  was  endent  at  the  first  ^nce.  The  only  cartouches  of 
monarche  whi<A  I  found  were  so  obliterated  that  I  conld  not 
identify  them,  but  the  figure  of  one  of  the  kings,  gracing  in 
one  hand  the  hair  of  a  group  of  d^ires,  while  with  the  other 
he  lifts  a  sword  to  slay  them,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  on  tiie  pylon  of  the  temple  at 
Edfou.  Many  of  the  stones  in  the  yast  heaps  which  lie  scat* 
iered  over  the  hills,  are  ooTered  with  sculptures.  I  found  on 
some  the  winged  globe  and  scarabefis,  while  others  retained  the 
wnroU  or  fillet  which  usually  eorers  the  sloping  comers  of  a 
pylon.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  hill  I  found  seyeral  blocks 
of  limestone,  which  exhibited  a  procession  of  sculptured  figures 
brilliantly  colored. 

The  last  struoture  on  ike  southern  extremity  of  the  hill  is 
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M^r  a  tower  tban  a  pyraiaid,  ooxuBLfiiBg  of  a  b^  baae  or 
H^ondatkm,  vpon  wMdi  is  raJaed  a  aqoare  buildis^,  the  eoxners 
prefleating  a  very  slight  dope  towards  tke  top,  wiueh  is  eorer^ 
ed  with  mins,  indioating  that  there  was  original! j  another  and 
narrower  story  upon  it  When  complete,  it  mast  hare  borne 
eoDsiderable  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  towers,  the  remains 
of  which  are  fbimd  at  Nineveh,  On  this  part  of  the  hill  there 
are  many  small  defeaehed  chambers,  all  fusing  the  east,  and  the 
remains  of  a  large  bnilding.  Here  Lepsiiift  appears  to  have 
expended  most  of  his  labors,  and  the  heaps  of  stone  and  mb* 
bish  he  has  left  behind  him  prevent  one  from  getting  a  very 
dear  idea  of  the  original  disposition  of  the  bnildings*  He  has 
parried  one  of  the  pyramids  down  to  its  base,  without  finding 
any  chamber  within  or  pit  beneath  it.  My  nus,  who  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  object  of  my  vidt,  spoke  of  Lepsins  as  a 
great  Frank  astrologer,  who  had  kept  hundreds  of  the  people  at 
work  for  many  days,  and  at  last  found  in  the  earth  a  multitude 
of  diiokens  and  pigeons,  all  of  solid  gdd.  He  then  gave  the 
people  a  great  deal  of  badcsheesh  and  went  away,  taking  the 
golden  fowls  with  him.  The  most  interesting  object  he  has 
revealed  is  a  vaulted  room,  about  twenty  leet  long,  which  the 
rais  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  treasures  were  found. 
It  is  possible  that  he  here  referred  to  the  discoveries  made 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  Ferlini,  who  excavated  a  great 
^juantify  of  rings  and  other  omament»— Greek  and  Roman,  as 
wdl  as  Ethiopian — ^which  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 
The  ceiling  of  this  vault  is  on  the  Arue  principle  of  the  arch, 
with  a  keystone  in  the  centre,  which  oixeumstance,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  sculptures,  would  seem  to  fix  the  age  of 
the  pyramids  at  a  little  more  than  two  thousuid  years. 
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I  took  a  sketch  of  this  remarkable  elnster  of  niina  from 
their  northern  end,  and  afterwards  another  from  the  valley  be- 
low, whence  each  pyramid  appears  distinct  and  separate^  ao 
one  coTeriog  the  other.  The  rais  and  sailers  were  puzaled 
what  to  make  of  my  inf^eotion  of  the  place,  but  finally  con* 
eluded  that  I  hoped  to  find  a  few  golden  p^^eons,  which  the 
Frank  astrologer  had  not  carried  away.  I  next  visited  the 
eastern  group,  which  consists  of  ten  pyramids,  more  or  less  dU 
lapidated,  and  the  ruined  foundations  of  six  or  ei^t  more. 
The  largest,  which  I  ascended,  consists  of  thirty-five  courses 
of  stone,  and  is  about  fifty-three  feet  in  height,  eight  or  ten 
feet  of  the  apex  having  been  hurled  down.  £ach  side  of  the 
apex  is  seventeen  paces,  or  i4K)ut  forty-two  feet  long,  and  the 
*  angle  of  ascent  is  coi^equently  much  greater  than  in  the  pyra^^ 
mids  of  Egypt.  On  the  slope  of  ^e  hill  are  the  substractiona 
of  two  or  three  large  buildings,  of  which  sufficient  remains  to 
show  tl^  disposition  of  the  chambers  and  the  location  of  the 
doorways.  Towards  the  south,  near  where  the  valley  mdosed 
between  the  two  groups  opens  upon  the  plain,  are  the  remaina 
of  other  pyramids  and  buildings,  and  some  large,  fertress-Uke 
ruins  are  seen  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  to  the  Eaat^ 
I  would  willii^ly  have  visited  them,  but  the  wind  was  blowing 
fresh,  and  the  rtus  was  impatient  to  get  back  to  his  vessdL 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  are  covered  with  rude  at- 
tempts at  sculpturing  camels  and  horses;  no  doubt  by  the 
Arabs,  for  they  resemble  a  school-boy's  first  drawings  on  a 
slate— straight  stidoi  for  legs,  squares  for  bodieSi  and  triangles 
for  humps. 

Leaving  the  ruins  to  the  company  of  the  black  goats  that 
were  browsing  on  the  dry  grass,  gtowisg  in  banehea  at  their 
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«Mteni  bafie^  I  walked  to  anotiier  group  of  pjramids,  which  lay 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  Boath-?re8t,  towards  the  Nile.  As  we 
a^roached  them,  a  herd  of  beatitiliil  gray  gaaelles  started 
horn  among  the  stones  and  bounded  away  into  the  Desert. 
<' These  were  the  tents  of  the  poor  people,"  said  the  rais, 
pointibog  to  the  pyramids :  ^^  the  Frank  found  no  golden  pi- 
geons here."  They  were,  in  faet,  smaller  and  more  dilapidated 
than  the  others.  Some  had  plain  borial  chambers  attached  to 
tiieir  eastern  sides,  but  the  sculptures  were  few  and  insignijGi- 
cast.  There  were  sixteen  in  all,  more  or  less  ruined.  Scat- 
tering mounds,  abounding  with  fragments  of  bricks  and  build- 
in^^stoneB,  extended  from  these  ruins  nearly  to  the  river's  bank, 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  milfes;  and  the  foundations  of 
many  other  pyramids  ndg^t  be  seen  among  them.  The  total 
nunlKr  of  j^jrramids  in  a  partial  state  of  preservation — some 
being  nearly  perfset,  while  a  few  retained  only  two  or  three  of 
the  lower  courses— which  I  counted  on  the  site  of  Meroe,  was 
forUf4%to.  Besides  these,  I  noticed  the  traces  of.  forty  or 
fifty  others,  which  had  been  wholly  demolished.  The  entire 
number,  however,  of  whidi  Meroe  could  boast,  in  its  primo, 
waa  cne  hundred  and  ninety-six.  The  mounds  near  the 
river,  which  cover  an  extent  of  between  one  and  two  miles, 
point  out  the  site  of  the  city,  the  capital  of  the  old  Hierarchy 
^  Meroe,  and  the  pyramids  are  no  doubt  the  tombs  of  its 
kings  and  priests.  It  is  rather  lingular  that  the  city  has  been 
so  eompletely  destroyed,  as  the  principal  filers  of  Egypt, 
the  Persians,  never  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  there  is  no 
evidei^pe  of  the  stones  having  been  used  to  any  extent  by  tha 
Arabs,  as  building  materials. 

The  exandnation  of  Meroe  has  solved  the  doubt^  quefr 
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tioD  of  an  Ethiopian  dvilisation  anterior  to  that  et  Bgypt 
HoBldns  and  Cailliaud,  who  attributed  a  great  antiquity  to  the 
minsy  were  mialed  by  the  &ct,  disooyered  by  L^ios,  that  the 
Ethiopian  mooaroha  adopted  as  their  own,  and  placed  upon 
their  tombs  the  nomens  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs.  It  is  now 
established  beyond  a  doobt,  that^  so  far  from  bebg  the  oldest, 
these  are  the  latest  remains  of  Egyptian  art ;  tiieir  inferiority 
displays  its  deoadenoe,  and  not  the  mde,  original  type,  wiience 
it  sprang.  Starting  from  Memphis,  where  not  only  the  oldest 
Egyptian,  but  the  oldest  human  reeords  yet  discovered,  are 
found,  the  era  of  civilization  beoomes  later,  as  you  aseend  the 
Nile.  In  Nubia,  there  are  traoee  of  Thothmes  and  Amunoph 
IIL,  or  about  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  at 
Napata,  the  ancient  cajHtal  of  Ethiopia,  we  pannot  get  beyond 
King  Tirhaka,  eight  centuries  later ;  while  at  Meroe,  there  is 
no  evidence  which  can  fix  the  date  of  the  pyramids  earlier  tium 
the  first,  or  at  fiirtiliest,  the  second  century  before  Christ 
Egypt,  therefore,  was  not  civilized  from  Ethiopia,  but  Ethio- 
pia from  Egypt. 

The  sculptures  at  Meroe  also  establish  the  important  foci 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians,  though  of  a  darker  complexion 
than  the  Egyptians  (as  they  are  in  fact  represented,  in  JSffjfp- 
iian  sculpture),  were,  like  them,  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Cau- 
casian race.*    Whether  they  were  originally  emigrants  from 

*  In  the  Letters  of  LepesoB,  which  were  not  pubUahed  until  tfter 
my  return  from  Africa,  I  find  the  following  passage,  the  troth  of  which 
is  supported  by  all  the  evidence  we  poesess:  'The  Ethiopian  name 
comprehended  much  that  was  dissimilar,  among  the  ancients.  Ihe  an- 
cient population  of  the  whole  Kile  Valley  as  far  aa  Khartoum,  and  per^ 
hape,  also,  aloog  the  Blue  River,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  to 
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Northern  India  and  Hie  regions  aboat  Cashmere,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians are  sapposed  to  hare  been,  or,  like  the  Beni  Koreish  at 
a  later  period,  crossed  over  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  is  not 
80  easily  determined  The  Hieory  of  Pocoeke  and  other 
soh6laiB^  based  on  the  presumed  antiquity  of  Meroe,  that  here 
was  the  first  dawning  m  African  soil  of  that  earliest  Indian 
Civilisation,  whieh  afterwards  culminated  at  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  is  overthrown ;  but  we  have  what  is  of  still  greater 
significance— the  knowledge  that  the  highest  Civilization,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  developed  by  the  race  to 
which  we  belong. 

I  walked  slowly  back  to  the  boat^  over  the  desolate  plain, 
striving  to  create  from  those  shapeless  piles  of  ruin  the  splen- 
dor of  which  they  were  once  a  part  The  sun,  and  the  wind, 
and  the  mountuns,  and  the  Nile,  were  what  they  had  ever 
been ;  but  where  the  kings  and  priests  of  Meroe  walked  in 
the  pomp  of  their  triumphal  processions,  a  poor,  submissive 
peasant  knelt  before  me  with  a  ^urd  full  of  goat's  milk ;  and 
if  I  had  asked  him  when  that  plain  had  been  inhabited,  he 
would  have  answered  me,  like  Chidhar,  the  Prophet:  ''As 
thou  seest  it  now,  so  has  it  been  for  ever  !^' 

the  east  of  the  NUe,  and  the  Abyseinian  nations^  were  in  foimer  times 
probably  even  more  distinctly  separated  from  the  negroes  than  now,  and 
belonged  to  the  Caucasian  Bace  * 
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MoccUgbt  on  the  Ethtoplui  Nile^ 


CHAPTEB    XIX. 


BTHIOPIAK     NIGHTS'     2HTBBT  AINMEK78. 


Tbo  LandBcapes  of  Ethiopia— My  Eventngs  beside  the  Nile— Experiences  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nlghta— The  Story  of  the  Sultam  Zobeide  and  the  Wood-catter— Charaeter 
of  the  Arabian  Tales— Religion. 

•*  For  It  was  in  the  coTden  prime 
Of  good  Baroon  Al*  Bascuid."— TsMimov. 

With  my  voyage  on  the  Ethiopian  Nile  a  thread  of  romanoe 
was  woven,  which,  m  the  Oriental  mood  that  had  now  become 
native  to  me,  greatly  added  to  the  charm  of  the  journey.  My 
nights^  entertainments  were  better  than  the  Arabian.  The 
moon  was  at  the  full,  and  although,  during  the  day,  a  light 
north-wind  filled  my  sails,  it  invariably  fell  calm  at  minaet. 
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a&d  rfsmained  so  for  tiro  or  three  boors.  Baring  the  after- 
noon,  I  laj  stretched  on  my  carpet  on  the  deck,  looking 
trough  half-closed .  ^es  on  the  glittering  river  and  his  banks. 
The  vestem  shore  w»s  one  long  ho^er  of  Paradise-«4o  green, 
so  bright^  so  hAi^ei  ^ith  the  deq),  oool  foliage  of  migestie 
syeamores  and  endless  dosters  nf  palms.  I  had  seen  no  such 
beant^&il'  palms  since  leaying  Minyeh,  in  L<^wer  Egypt. 
There  4h^  were  taller^  but  had  not  Ae  ezeeediag  richness  and 
glory  of  these.  The  son  shone  hot  in  a  cloudless  bine  heaven, 
and  the  air  was  of  a  glassy,  boming  cleamess,  like  that  which 
dwells  in  the  inmost  heart  of  fira  The  colors  of  the  landscape 
Irere  as  if  enamdiled  on  gold,  so  intense,  so  glowing  in  tl^eir  in- 
toxicating depth  uid  splendor.  When,  at  last,  the  wind  fell— 
except  a  breese  just  strong  enongb  to  shake  the  creamy  odor 
out  of  the  pnrple  bean-blossoms — and  the  sun  went  down  in  a 
bed  of  pale  orange  light,  the  moon  came  up  the  other  side  of 
heaven,  a  broad  disc  of  yellow  fire,  and  bridged  the  glassy 
Nile  with  her  beams. 

At  sndi  times,  I  selected  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  palzns  were  loftiest  and  most 
thickly  dustered,  and  had  the  boat  moored  to  the  shore. 
Achmet  then  spread  my  carpet  and  piled  my  cushions  on  the 
shdving  bank  of  white  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  where,  as 
I  lay,  I  conld  see  the  long,  fbatiiery  leaves  high  above  my 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  look  iq>on  the  broad  wake  of  the 
moon,  as  she  rose  beyond  the  Nile.  The  sand  was  as  fine  and 
soft  as  a  bed  of  down,  and  retained  an  agreeable  warmth  from 
the  sunshine  which  had  lain  iqDon  it  all  day.  As  we  rarely 
halted  near  a  village,  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  balmy 
repose  of  the  acene,  except,  now  and  then,  the  whine  olit  jackal 
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prowling  alon^  the  edge  of  ^  Desert  Achmet  croaMd  his 
legs  beside  me  on  the  sand,  and  Ali,  who  at  saeh  times  had 
special  charge  of  my  pipe,  sat  at  my  feet,  ready  to  replenish  it 
as  often  as  occasion  required.  My  boatm^,  after  gathering  dry 
palm-leaves  and  the  xesinons  branches  of  the  mimosa,  Iqndled 
a  fire  beside  some  neighboring  patch  of  dookhftj  and  squatted 
around  it,  smddng  and  chatting  in  subdued  tones,  that  their 
gossip  might  not  disturb  my  meditations.  Thebr  white  tur- 
bans and  lean  dark  faoes  were  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
by  the  red  fire-light,  and  c(»npleted  the  reality  of  a  picture 
which  was  more  beautiful  than  dreams. 

Oif  the  first  of  these  evenings,  after  my  pipe  had  been  filled 
for  the  third  time,  Achmet,  finding  that  1  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  break  the  silence,  and  rightly  judging  that  I  would 
rather  listen  than  talk,  addressed  me.  ^'  Master,"  said  he,  "  I 
know  many  stories,  such  as  the  story-tellers  relate  in  the  oof- 
fee^iouses  of  Cairo.  If  you  will  give  me  permission,  I  will 
teU  you  some  which  I  think  you  will  find  diverting.''  **  Ex- 
cellent!" said  I;  'Vnothiog  will  please  me  better,  provided 
you  tell  them  in  Arabic.  This  will  be  more  agreeable  to  both 
of  us,  and  whenever  I  cannot  understand  your  words,  I  will 
interrupt  you,  and  you  shall  ezjdaih  them  as  well  as  you  can, 
in  English."  He  immediately  commenced,  and-  while  those 
evening  calms  busted,  I  had  such  a  living  experience  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  as  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  greater  marvel 
than  any  they  describe,  had  it  been  foreshown  to  my  boyish 
vision,  when  I  first  hung  over  the  charmed  pages.  There,  in 
my  African  mood,  the  most  marvellous  particulars  seemed 
quite  real  and  natural,  and  I  enjoyed  those  flowers  of  Eastern 
romanco  with  a  lest  unknown  before.    After  my  recent  rewh 
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tion,  as  a  king  of  the  Franks,  in  the  capital  of  Berber,  it  was 
&ot  difficult  to  imagine  myself  ShahTiar,  the  Saltan  of  the  In- 
dies, especially  as  the  moon  showed  me  my  torbaned  shadow 
on  the  sand.  If  the  amber  month-piece  of  my  pipe  was  do* 
studded  with  jewels,  and  if  the  serf  which  held  my  cofieeKWp 
was  brass  instead  of  gold,  it  was  all  the  same  by  moonlight* 
Aohmet,  seated  on  the  sand,  a  little  below  my  throne,  was 
Sheheraxade,  and  AH,  kneelii^  at  my  feet,  her  sister.  Dinar- 
lade ;  though,  to  speak  candidly,  my  ima^nation  could  not 
stretch  quite  so  far.  In  this  respect,  Shahriar  had  greatly  the 
advantage  of  me.  I  bitterly  feh  the  difference  between  my 
dnsky  Ticier,  and  his  vizier's  daughter.  Nor  did  Ali,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  with  great  interest,  expressing  his  satisfac- 
tion occasionally  by  a  deep  guttural  chuckle,  eyfer  surprise  me 
by  saying :  "  If  you  are  not  asleep,  my  sister,  I  beg  of  you  to 
recount  to  me  one  of  those  deligfatful  stories  you  know.'' 

Nevertheless,  those  ni^ts  possessed  a  charm  wMeh  sepa- 
rates them  from  all  other  nights  I  have  known.  The  stories 
resembled  those  of  the  Arabian  tale  in  being  sometimes  pro 
longed  firom  one  day  to  another.  One  of  them,  in  &et,  was 
"  (Janem,  the  Slave  of  Love,"  but,  as  told  by  Achmet,  differ- 
ing slightly  from  the  English  version.  The  principal  story, 
however,  was  new  to  me,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  translated,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  telliii^  it  as  it  was  told 
to  me,  taking  the  liberty  to  substitute  my  own  words  for  Ach- 
met's  mixture  of  Arabic  and  English.  I  was  too  thoroughly 
given  up  to  the  pleasant  illusion,  to  note  down  the  story  at  the 
time,  and  I  regret  that  many  peculiarities  of  expression  have 
escaped  me,  which  then  led  me  to  consider  it  a  genuine  product 
of  the  age  which  produced  the  Thousand  and  One  Nighta 
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'*  Ycm  already  know,  my  Master,"  Aobmet  began,  ^  that 
many  hundred  years  ago  all  the  people  of  Islam  were  governed 
by  a  calij^,  whose  capital  was  Baghdad,  and  I  doabt  not  that 
you  have  heard  of  the  great  Oaliph,  Haronn  Al-Raschid,  who 
certainly  was  not  only  the  wisest  man  of  his  day,  but  the 
wisest  that  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  our  Prof^et, 
Mohammed,  whose  name  be  exalted  1  It  rarely  happens  that 
a  wise  and  great  man  ever  finds  a  wife,  whose  wisdom  is  any 
match  for  his  own ;  for  as  the  wise  men  whom  Allah  sends 
upon  the  earth  are  few,  so  are  the  wise  women  still  fewer. 
But  herein  was  the  Caliph  favored  of  Heaven.  Since  the  days 
of  Balkis,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  even  the  prophet  Solo- 
mon could  not  help  but  honor,  tiiere  was  no  woman  equal  in 
virtue  or  in  wisdom  to  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  (Zobeide).  The 
Caliph  never  failed  to  consult  her  on  all  important  matters, 
and  her  prudence  and  intelligence  were  united  with  his,  in  the 
government  of  his  great  empire,  even  as  the  sun  and  moon  are 
sometimes  seen  shining  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  t^e. 

''But  do  not  imagine  that  Haroun  Al-Raschid  and  the 
Sultana  Zubeydeh  were  destitute  of  faults.  None  except  the 
Prophets  of  God — ^may  their  names  be  extolled  for  ever  I — ^were 
ever  entirely  just,  or  wise,  or  prudent  The  Caliph  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  jealousy  and  mistrust,  which  frequently  led  him 
to  commit  acts  that  obliged  him,  afterwards,  to  eat  of  the  bit- 
ter fruit  of  repentance ;  and  as  for  Zubeydeh,  with  all  her 
vrisdom  she  had  a  sharp  tongue  in  her  head,  and  was  often  so 
little  discreet  as  to  say  things  which  brought  upon  her  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 

"  It  chanced  that,  once  upon  a  time,  they  were  both  seated 
In  a  window  of  the  hareem^  which  overlooked  one  of  the  streets 
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of  Baghdad.  The  Caliph  was  in  an  ill-hnmor,  for  a  beautifid 
Georgian  slave  whom  his  yizier  had  recently  brought  him,  had 
disappeared  from  the  harem,  and  he  saw  in  this  the  work  of 
Zttbeydeh,  who  was  always  jealous  of  any  rival  to  her  beauty. 
Now  as  they  were  sitting  there,  looking  down  into  the  street, 
A  poor  wood-cutter  came  along,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  upon 
his  head.  His  body  was  lean  with  poverty,  and  his  only 
clothing  was  a  tattered  eloth,  bound  around  his  waist.  But 
the  most  wonderful  thing  was,  that  in  passing  through  the 
wood  where  he  had  collected  his  load,  a  serpent  had  seized 
him  by  the  heel,  but  his  feet  were  so  hardened  by  toil  that 
they  resembled  the  hoofs  of  a  camel,  and  he  neither  felt  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent,  nor  knew  that  he  was  still  dragging  it 
after  him  as  he  walked.  The  Caliph  marvelled  when  he  be- 
held this,  but  Zubeydeh  exclaimed :  *  See,  O  Commander  of. 
the  Faithful!  there  is  the  man^s  wife!'  ^Whatl'  exclaim- 
ed fiaroon,  with  sudden  wrath :  '  Is  the  wife  then  a  serpent 
to  the  man,  which  stings  him  none  the  less  because  he  does  not 
feel  it  ?  Thou  ^rpent,  becamse  thou  hast  stung  me,  and  be- 
eause  ^ou  hast  made  sport  of  the  honest  poverty  of  that  poor 
creature,  thou  shalt  take  the  serpent's  place  ! '  Zubeydeh  an- 
swered not  a  word,  for  she  knew  that  to  speak  would  but  in* 
crease  the  Caliph's  anger.  Haroun  clapped  his  hands  thrice, 
and  presently  Mesrour,  his  chief  eunuch,  ai^peared.  *  Here, 
Mesrour  I '  said  he,  ^  take  this  woman  with  thee,  follow  yonder 
wood-cutter,  and  present  her  to  him  as  his  wife,  whom  the  Gar 
lil^  hath  ordered  him  to  accept.' 

^^  Mesrour  laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and  bowed  his  head, 

.Jn  token  r  ^e  then  beckoned  to  Zubeydeh,  who 

If  veil  and  a  feridjee,  such  as  is  worn 
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by  the  wives  of  the  poor,  and  followed  him.  When  they  had 
overtaken  the  wood-eutter,  Hesroor  delivered  to  him  tiie  mea 
8age  of  the  Caliph,  and  presented  to  him  the  veiled  Knbeydefa. 
^  There  is  no  God  but  God ! '  said  the  pocnr  man ;.  <  bnt  how 
can  I  support  a  wife— I,  who  can  scarcely  live  by  my  own  la^ 
bors?'  'Dost  thou  dare  to  disobey  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  ?'  cried  Mesrour,  in  such  a  savage  tone,  that  the  man 
trembled  from  head  to  foot;  but  Zubeydeh,  iq)eaking  for  the 
first  time,  said :  '  Take  me  with  thee,  O  Man !  since  it  is  the 
Caliph's  will.  I  will  serve  thee  faithfully,  and  perhaps  the 
burden  of  thy  poverty  may  be  lightened  through  me.'  The 
man  thereupon  obeyed,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  his 
house,  which  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  There  were  but 
two  miserable  rooms,  with  a  roof  which  was  beginning  to  fait  in, 
from  decay.  The  wood-cutter,  having  thrown  down  his  bundle,, 
went  out  to  the  bazaar,  purchased  some  rice  and  a  little  salt, 
and  brought  a  jar  of  water  from  the  fountain.  This  was  all  he 
could  afford,  and  Zubeydeh,  who  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
mean  time,  cooked  it  and  placed  it  before  him.  But  when  he 
would  have  had  her  raise  her  veil  and  sit  down  to  eat  with  hira, 
she  refused,  saying :  '  I  have  promised  that  I  shall  not  increase 
the  burden  of  thy  poverty.  Promise  me,  in  return,  that  thou 
wilt  never  seek  to  look  upon  my  fistce,  nor  to  enter  that  room^ 
which  I  have  chosmi  for  my  apartment.  I  am  not  without 
learning,  O  Man !  and  if  thou  wilt  respect  my  wii^es,  it  shall 
be  well  for  thee.* 

'^  The  wood-cutter,  who  was  not  naturally  deficient  in  intel- 
ligence, perceived  from  the  words  of  Zubeydeh  that  she  was  a 
superior  person,  and,  judging  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
to  follow  her  counsel,  promised  at  once  all  that  she  desired. 
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She  then  declared,  tiiat  as  she  mtended  to  take  charge  of  his 
household,  he  must  give  to  her,  every  evening,  all  the  money 
he  had  reeeived  fbr  his  wood  during  the  day.  The  man  con- 
sented to  this  likewise,  produced  a  handful  of  copper  coins, 
^ich  altogether  amounted  io  only  one  ]»iastre — ^but  you  must 
know,  my  master,  that  a  piastre,  in  the  days  of  Haroun  Al- 
Raschid,'  was*  four  or  ^ve  times  as  much  as  it  is  now-a-days. 
Thus' they  lived  together  for  several  weeks,  the  wood-cutter 
going  to  thef  forest  every  day,  and  paying  his  gains  every  night 
into  the  hands  of  Zuheydeh,  who  kept  his  miserable  house  clean 
and  eomfortable  and  prepared  his  food.  She  managed  things 
with  so  much  economy  that  she  was  enabled  to  save  two  paras 
every  day,  out  of  the  piastre  which  he  gave  her.  When  she 
had  amassed  twenty  piastres  in  this  way,  she  gave  them  to  the 
wood-outter,  saying :  <  Go  now  to  Hxe  market  and  buy  thee  an 
ass  with  this  money.  Thou  canst  thus  bring  home  thrice  as 
much  wood  as  before,  and  the  ass  can  subsist  upon  tiie  grass 
which  he  finds  in  the  forest,  and  which  costs  thee  nothing.' 
'By  Allah!'  exclaimed  the  wood-cutter;  Hhou  art.  a  won- 
derful woman,  and  I  will  obey  thee  in  every  thing.' 

<'  He  forthwith  did  as  Zubeydeh  ordered,  and  was  now  en- 
abled to  give  her  three  or  four  piastres  every  evening.  She 
presented  him  with  a  more  decent  garment,  and  added  butter 
to  his  pillau  of  rice,  but  still  preserved  such  a  strict  economy, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  three  asses  instead  of 
one,  and  was  obliged  to  hire  a  man  to  assist  him  in  cutting 
wood.  One  evening,  as  the  asses  came  home  with  their  loads, 
Zubeydeh  remarked  that  the  wood  gave  out  a  grateful  fra- 
grance, like  that  of  musk  or  ambergris,  and  upon  examining  it 
more  closely,  she  found  that  it  was  a  most  precious  articl^^ 
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in  fkct,  ibat  it  fiad  been  cat  from  one  of  those  spiey  tr^eswliidi 
sprang  up  where  the  tears  of  Adam  fell  upon  Hie  Eartili,  as  he 
bewailed  his  expulsion  from  Paradise.  For  at  that  time  the 
joioes  of  the  fruits  of  ParacBse  still. remained  in  his  body,  and 
his  tears  were  flavored  by  thern^— which  was  the  cause  of  aU 
the  spices  that  grow  in  the  lands  of  Serendib  and  India.  Zu- 
bejdeh  asked  of  the  wood-cotter :  <  ToKhom  dost  then  sell  this 
wood  ? '  and  from  his  answer  she  found  that  it  was  all  pordiased 
by  some  Jewish  merchants,  who  gave  him  no  more  for  it  than 
for  the  common  wood  with  which  she  cooked  his  rice.  <  The 
accursed  Jews  I'  she  ezdaimed:  'Oo  thou  to  them  immedi- 
ately, and  threaten  to  accuse  them  before  the  Oadi  of  defraud- 
ing a  son  of  the  Faith,  unless  they  agree  to  pay  thee  ibr  this 
wood  henceforth,,  twelve  times  as  much  as  they  have  paid 
before  I ' 

**The  man  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  Jewish  merohantSy 
who,  when  they  saw  that  their  fraud  had  been  discovered,  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  agreed  to  pay  him  all  that 
he  demanded.  The  wood-cutter  now  brought  home  every 
night  three  donkey-loads  of  the  precious  wood,  and  paid  to 
Zubeydefa  from  one  to  two  hundred  piastres.  She  was  soon 
able  to  purchase  a  better  house,  where  she  not  only  gave  the 
man  more  nourishing  food,  but  sent  for  a  teadier  to  instruct 
him  how  to  read  and  write.  He  had  so  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  this  time,  and  had  profited  so  well  by  the  wise  conver- 
sation of  Zubeyddbi,  that  he  was  quite  like  another  person,  and 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  poverty  no  longer  recognised 
him.  For  this  reason,  the  Caliph,  who  soon  repented  of  his 
anger  towards  Zubeydeh  and  made  every  efibrt  to  recover  her, 
was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  him.    Hesrour  sought  day  and 
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tiglit  durengh  the  idareets  of  Baghd&d,  but  as^Zubeydeh  never 
left  the  wood-otter's  hoofio^  all  bis  search  was  in  rain,  and  the 
Caliph  was  like  one  distracted. 

^<  One  day,  as  the  ^ood>outter  was  on  his  way  to  the  forest, 
he  waAmet  by  three  persons,  who  desired  to  hire  his  asses  for 
the  day.  '  Bat,'  said  he,  '  I  make  xny  liying  from  the  wood 
vhidi  the  asses  eitrry  to  the  city.'  '  What  profit  do  you  make 
upon  each  load? '  asked  one  of  the  men.  ^  If  it  is  a  good 
load,  I  often -make,  fifty  piastres,'  answered  the  wood-cutter. 
*  Well,'  said  the  men,  *  we  will  give  you  two  hundred  pias- 
tres as  the  hire  of  each  ass,  for  one  day.'  The  wood-cutter, 
who  had  not  expected  such  an  extraordinary  offer,  was  about 
to  aooept  it  at  onoe^  when  he  reflected  that  he  had  obeyed  in 
1^  things  the  advice  of  Zubeydeh,  and  ought  not  to  take  such 
a  step  without  her  eonsent.  He  thereupon  requested  the  men 
te  wait  while  he  returned  home  and  consulted  his  wife.  '  You 
have  done  right,  0  my  lord  j '  said  Zubeydeh :  '  I  commend 
your  pEudenoe,  and  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  accept 
tibe  ofier  of  the  men,  as  the  money  will  purchase  other  asses 
and  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  day's  profit,  if  the  persons 
should  not  return.' 

''  Now  the  three  men  were  three  celebrated  robbers,  who  had 
amassed  a  vast  treasure,  which  they  kept  concealed  in  a  cave 
in  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  They  hired  the  donkeys 
in  order  to  iransporL  this  treasure  to  a  barque  in  which  they 
had  taken  passage  to  Bassora,  where  they  intended  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  rich  foreign  merchants.  But  Allah,  who 
governs  all  things,  allows  the  plans  of  the  wicked  to  prosper 
for  a  time,  only  that  he  may  throw  them  into  more  utter  ruin 
at  the  last.    The  robbers  went  to  their  seeret  cave  with  the 
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donkeys  and  loaded  them  with  all  their  spoik-^^eat  saeks  of 
gold,  of  rubies,  diamonds  axuI  emeralds,  whioh  the  beasts  were 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  oany.  pn  their  way  to  the  rirer 
below  Baghdad,  wh^re  the  boat  was  waiting  for  them,  two  of 
them  stopped  to  drink  at  a  wdl,  whUe  the  other  went  on  wkk 
the  asses.  Said  one  of  the  twain  to  the  other :  ''  Let  ns  kiU 
cor  comrade^  that  we  may  have  the  greater  treasue."  He  at 
once  agreed,  and  they  had  no  sooner  overtaken  tiie  third  r<^ 
ber,  than  the  first,  witii  one  stroke  of  his  sabre,  made  his  head 
fly  from  his  body.  The  two  then  proeeeded  together  for  a 
short  distance,  when  the  murderer  said :  '  I  must  have  more 
than  half  of  the  treasure,  because  I  killed  om  comrade.'  *  If 
you  begm  by  claiming  more  than  half,  you  will  in  th*  end 
claim  the  whole,'  said  the  other  robber,  who  refused  to  agree. 
They  presently  set  upon  eadi  other  with  their  swords,  and 
after  fighting  for  some  time,  both  of  them  reoeived  so  many 
wounds  that  they  fi»ll  dead  in  the  road. 

"The  asses,  finding  tibat  no  one  was  driving  tiliem  any 
longer,  took,  from  habit,  the  road  to  the  wood-cutter's  house, 
where  they  arrived  safely,  with  the  treasure  upon  their  ba^ks 
Great  was  the  amazement  of  their  master,  who,  at  Subeydeh^ 
command,  carried  the  heavy  sacks  into  the  house.  Bat  when 
he  had  opened  one  of  ihem,  and  the  splendor  of  the  jewels  fill- 
ed the  whole  room,  Zubeydeh  exclaimed:  'Ood  is  great  1 
Now,  indeed,  I  see  that  my  conduct  is  acceptable  to  Him,  and 
tLat  His  hand  hurries  my  design  more  swiftly  to  its  comple- 
fijn.'  But,  as  she  knew  not  what  had  happened  to  the  rob- 
Lcrs,  and  supposed  that  the  owner  of  the  treasure  would  have 
his  loss  proclaimed  in  the  basaars,  she  determined  to  keep  the 
"laoks  clooed  for  the  spaee  of  a  moon,  after  which,  according  to 
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Ifad  law,  tliey  woold  beoome  lier  property,  if  they  had  not  been 
daimed  in  the  mean  time.  Of  oonrse,  no  proclamation  of  the 
loBs  was  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  moon,  she  oonsiJered  that 
she  had  a  just  i^t  to  the  treaaore,  whiA,  .upon  computation, 
proved  to  be  ey^  greater  than  that  of  the  Oaliph  Haronn  Al- 
Rasohid 

«  She  commanded  the  wood-oatter  to  aend  her  at  once  the 
most  retiowned  architect  of  Baghdad,  whom  she  directed  to 
build,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Oaliphhi  Palace,  another  palace 
whioh  should  surpass  in  splendor  any  thing  that  had  erer  been 
beheld.  For  the  purchase  of  the  materials  al^  the  hire  of  the 
workmen,  she  gave  him  a  huadred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
^If  men  aab,'  said  she,  ^for  whom  you  are  building  the  palace, 
tell  them  it  is  fbr  tiie  son  of  a  ibreign  king.'  The  architect 
employed  all  the  workmen  in  Baghdad,  and  followed  her  in- 
structions so  well,  that  in  two  months  the  palace  was  finished. 
The  like  of  it  had  never  been  seen,  and  the  Oaliph's  palace 
&ded  before  its  magmficenee  as  the  face  of  the  moon  fades 
when  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horixon.  The  waUs  were  of 
marble,  white  as  snow;  the  gates  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  pearl ; 
the  domes  were  gilded,  so  that  when  the  sun  shone,  the  eye 
could  not  look  up<m  them ;  and  from  a  great  fountain  of  silver, 
in  the  court-yard,  a  jet  of  rose-colored  water,  which  diffused 
an  agreeable  odor,  leaped  into  air.  Of  this  palace  it  might 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  poet :  *  Truly  it  resembles  Para- 
dise ;  or  is  it  ihe  lost  House  of  Irem,  built  from  the  treasures 
of  King  Sheddad  ?  May  kindness  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  the 
lord  of  this  palace,  and  charity  find  refuge  in  his  heart,  that 
he  be  adjudged  worthy  to  enjoy  such  splendor  I ' 

^*  Daring  the  building  of  the  pahice,  Zubeydeh  employed 
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the  best  masters  in  teaching  the  wood-cojtter  all  the  aeoompUah- 
jnents  whkh  his  present  oondition  requiared  that  he  should  pos- 
sess. In  a  short  time  he  was  a  yeiy  pattern  of  elegance  in  his 
manner ;  his  words  were  ehiHoe  and  spoken  with  dignilg'  and 
propriety,  and  his  demeanor  waa  that  of  one  bom  to  ooBimand 
rather  than  to  obey.  When  she  had  saooeeded  to  the  fall  ^- 
tent  of  her  wishes,  she  ea9UQaienaed  teaohing  him  to  play  chess, 
and  spent  sereral  hours  a  day  Sn  this  manner,  nntil  he. finally 
played  wiA  a  skill  equal  to  her  own.  By  this  time,  the  pakee 
was  completed,  and  after  having  purchased  horses  and  slaves, 
and  every  thing  necessary  tp  the  maintenance  of  a  prineely 
household,  Zubeydeh  and  &e  wood-eutter  liodL  possession,  of  it 
during  the  night,  in  order  that  they  mig^t  not  he  observed  by 
the  Cali^  Zubeydeh  bade  the  wood-cutter  remember  the 
promiBe  he  had  made  her.  She  still  retained  her  own  apart- 
ments, with  a  number  of  fanale  slaves  to  attend  her,  and  she 
now  presented  to  him,  as  a  harem  becoming  a  prinoe,  twenty 
Circassian  girls,  each  one  fairer  than  the  morning-star. 

<'  The  next  morning  she  called  the  wood-cutter,  and  ad^ 
dressed  him  thus ;  *  You  see,  my  lord  I  what  I  have  done  for 
you.  You  remember  in  what  miaeiy  I  found  you,  and  how, 
by  your  following  my  advice,  every  thing  was  changed.  I  in- 
tend to  exalt  you  still  higher,  and  in  order  that  my  plans  may 
not  be  frustrated^  I  now  ask  you  to  promise  that  you  will  obey 
me  in  all  things,  &r  amonih  from  this  time.'  Zubeydeh  made 
this  demand,  for  she  knew  how  quickly  a  change  of  fortune' 
may  change  a  man's  character,  and  how  he  will  soon  come  to 
look  upon  that  as  a  right  which  Allah  granted  him  as  a  boon. 
But  the  wood-eutter  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  said :  <  0 
Queen  1  it  is  for  you  to  command,  and  it  is  for  me  to  obey. 
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Yott  haye  taught  me  midergtaiiding  and  wisdom ;  yon  hare 
giyen  me  the  wealth  of  kings.  Hay  Allah  fovget  me,  if  I  for- 
get to  give  yoQ,  in  retarn,  gratitude  and  obedienoe.'  <6o, 
then,' continued  Zobeydeh,  'mouni  this  horse^  and  att^ded 
by  twenty  slates  on  horsebaek,  visit  the  coffee-house  in  the 
great  bacaar.  Take  with  thee  a  purse  .of  three  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  and  as  thou  goest  on  thy  wi^,  scatter  a  handful  oeea- 
sk>nally  among  the  beggars.  Take  thy  seat  in  the  coffee-house, 
where  thou  wilt  see  the  Visit's  son,  who  is  a  skilful  player 
of  chess.  He  will  challenge  the  multitude  to  play  with  him, 
and  when  no  one  accepts,  do  thou  engage  him  for  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  Thou  wilt  win ;  but  pay  him  the  thousand 
pieces  as  if  thou  hadat  lost,  give  two  hundred  pieets  to  the 
maater  of  the  ooSee-house,  divide  two  hundred  pieces  among 
the  attendants,  and  scatter  the  remainder  among  the  beggars.' 
'<  The  wood-4mtter  performed  all  that  Zubeydeh  commanded. 
He  accepted  the  ehallenge  of  tiie  Yiaier's  son,  won  the  game, 
yet  paid  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  as  if  he  had  lost,  and 
then  rode  back  to  the  palace,  followed  by  die  acebtmations  of 
the  multitude,  who  were  loud  in  thmr  praises  of  his  beauty, 
the  elegance  of  his  speech,  his  unbounded  munificence,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  att^dsace.  Bvery  day  he  visited  the  coffee- 
houscy  gave  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  the  master,  two 
hundred  to  the  servants,  and  distributed  ax  hundred  amimg 
the  beggars.  But  the  Yiiier's  son,  overcome  with  chagrin  at 
his  defeat,  renuuned  at  home,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  side- 
ened  and  died.  These  things  coming  to  the  Yisier's  ear,  he 
felt  a  great  desire  to  see  the  foreign  prince,  whose  wealth  and 
generosity  were  the  talk  of  all  Baghdad ;  and  as  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  greatest  chess-player  in  the  world,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  challenge  him  to  a  game.  He  thereupon  yisited  the 
ooifee-house,  wb^re  he  had  not  remained  long  when  the  wood- 
cutter made  his  appearance,  in  even  greater  splendor  than  he- 
fore.  This  wais  in  accordance  with  the  inatractions  of  Zabey- 
deh,  who  was  informed  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  He  at 
onCe  accepted  ihe  Vizier's  challenge  to  play,  for  a  stake  of  two 
thousasid  pieces  of  gold.  After  a  hard-fought  hattle,  the 
Vizier  was  fairly  beaten,  hut  the  wood-cutter  paid  him  the 
ti{o  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  if  he  had  lost  llie  game,  gave 
away  another  thousand  as  usaal^  and  retired  io  his  palace. 

^<  The  Vizier  took  his  defeat  so  much  to  heart,  that  his  cha- 
grin, comMned  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  ciroamstance  brought  the  whole  hiifp 
tory  to  the  ears  of  Haroun  AI-Raschid  himself,  who  was  im- 
mediately Mixed  with  a  strong  desire  to  play  chess  with  the 
foreign  prince,  not  doubting  but  that,  as  he  had  always  beaten 
his  Viaier,  he  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  new  antago- 
nist Accordingly  he  sent  an  officer  to  the  palace  of  the  wood- 
cutter, witii  a  message  that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithftd  de- 
sired to  offer  his  hospitality  to  the  son  of  the  foreign  king. 
By  2hibeydeh's  adrice,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
officer  speedily  returned  to  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  to  whom  he 
gave  Bvxh  a  description  of  the  magnificence  of  the  new  palace, 
that  the  Caliph's  tuonth  b^an  to  water,  and  he  exclaimed : 
<  By  Allah  I  I  must  look  to  this.  No  man,  who  has  not  the 
ring  of  Solomon  on  his  finger,  shall  surpass  me  in  my  own  cap- 
ital!" In  a  short  time  the  wood-cutter  arrived,  attired  in 
such  splendor  that  the  day  seemed  brighter  for  his  appearance^ 
and  attended  by  forty  black  slaves,  in  dresses  of  crimson  silk, 
with  torbans  of  white  and  gold,  and  golden  swords  by  their 
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Aies.  l%ey  fonaed  a  dosMe  low  from  the  court-yard  to  the 
ihrone-hall  where  the  Caliph  sat,  and  up  the  ayemie  thus  farm- 
ed the  wood-eatter  advanced,  preceded  by  two  alayes  in  dresses 
of  oloth-of  silver,  idio  placed  at  the  Caliph's  feet  two  crystal 
goblets  filled  with  rabies  and  emeralds  of  imm«ise  sise.  The 
Caliph,  delighted  with  this  superb  present,  rose,  embraoed  the 
sai^sed  prmee,  and  seated  him  by  his  side.  From  the  great 
wealth  displayed  by  the  wood«€atter,  and  ihe  porfeet  graoe 
and  propriety  of  his  manneni,  the  Caliph  saspeoted  that  he 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  son  of  the  King  of  Cathay. 

<^  After  a  handsome  repast  had  been  served,  the  Caliph 
proposed  a  game  of  chess,  stating  that  he  had  heard  muoh  of 
the  prinoe^  doll  in  playing.  'After  I  shdi  have  played  with 
you,  O  Commander  of  li&e  Fai&fol  I'  said  the  wood-cutter, 
'  you  will  hear  no  more  of  my  skill'  The  Caliph  was  charm- 
ed with  the  modesty  of  this  speech,  and  the  compliment  to 
himself,  and  they  immediately  began  to  play.  The  wood-cut- 
ter, although  benight  easily  hare  beaten  the  Calq^h,  so&red 
the  latter  to  win  the  first  game,  which  put  him  into  the  best 
humor  possible.  But  when  the  seocmd  game  had  been  played, 
and  the  wood-cutter  was  the  victor,  he  perceived  that  the  Ca- 
liph's face  became  dark^  and  his  good-humor  was  gone.  '  You 
are  too  generous  to  your  servant,  O  Caliph  1 '  said  he ;  <  had 
you  not  given  me  this  success  as  an  enoouragem^t,  I  should 
have  lost  a  second  time.'  At  these  words  Haroun  smOed,  and 
they  played  a  third  game,  which  the  wood-outter  purposely  al- 
lowed him  to  win.  Such  was  the  counsel  gjven  to  him  by  Zu- 
beydeh,  who  said :  <  If  thou  permittest  him  to  win  the  first 
game,  he  will  be  so  well  pleased,  that  thou  mayest  ventare  to 
defeat  him  on  the  second  game.    Then,  when  he  has  won  the 
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third  game,  ih j  having  been  once  vijctoriooB  will  magnify  hii 
opimon  of  his  own  flUll;  for  where  we  never  suffer  defeat,  we 
at  last  regard  our  conquests  wiUi  indifference.' 

<<The  result  was  precisely  m  Zubeydeh  had  predicted. 
The  Oaliph  was  charmed  with  the  foreign  prinoe,  and  in  a  few 
days  made  him  hb  Vixier«  The  wood-cntier  filled  his  exalted 
station  with  dignity  and  jndgm^t,  and  became  at  once  a  great 
&Torite  with  the  people  of  Baghdad.  The  month  of  obedi^uie 
which  he  promised  to  Zubeydeh  was  ncfw  dracwing  to  a.dose, 
when  she  said  to  him :  '  Oease  to  visit  the  Caliph,  and  do  sot 
leave  thy  palace  for  two  or  three  days.  When  the  Galiph 
sends  for  thee,  reto^  for  answer  thi^t  thou  art  ilL'  She  fore- 
saw that  the  Galiph  would  then  come  to  see  his  Yiiiier,  and 
gave  the  wood-cutter  complete  instructions,  oonoeming  what  he 
should  say  and  do. 

<<  Harotm  Al-Basohid  no  sooner  heard  of  the  ilbeas  of  his 
y  iiier,  than  he  went  personally  to  his  palace,  to  see  him.  Bb 
was  amaied  at  the  siae  and  splendor  of  the  edifice.  '  Truly,' 
said  he,  striking  his  hands  together,  <  this  man  hath  focmd 
the  ring  ^  Solomon,  which  cornels  the  assistance  of  the  ge- 
nii In  all. my  life  I  have  never  seen  such  a  palace  as  this.' 
He  found  the  Yisier  reclining  on  a  coudi  of  cloth-of-gold,  in  a 
diamber,  the  walls  whereof  were  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 
floor  of  iv(Nry.  Shore  was  a  fountain  of  perfumed  water  in  the 
o^tre,  and  beside  it  stood  a  jasmine-tree,  growing  in  a  vase 
of  ciystaL  *  How  is  this  ?'  said  the  Caliph,  seating  himself 
on  one  end  of  the  couch ;  '  a  man  whom  the  genii  serve,  should 
have  the  secrets  of  health  in  his  hands.'  <  It  is  no  fever,'  said 
the  Yiuer ;  <  bat  the  other  day  as  I  was  washing  myself  in  the 
fountain,  before  the  evening  prayer,  I  stooped  too  near  the  jas- 
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nine  tree,  and  oike  (^  its  fhonae  flc^atofaed  mj  left  ami.* 
^WhatP  cried  ibe  Caliph,  in  amasement;  <ihe  scratehofa 
blunt  jasmbe-thorn  has  made  you  iU  1'  '  Ton  wonder  at  it, 
no  doubt,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful ! '  said  the  Yisier ; 
*  beottBse,  only  a  f^w  months  ago,  you  saw  that  I  was  insensi- 
Ue  to  the  fangs  of  a  serpent,  which  had  faskeaed  upon  my 
heeL'  'There  is  no  Ood  bat  €k>dP  exclaimed  Haroun  Al* 
Baachid,  as  by  these  words  he  reoognised  the  poor  wood-^^ut- 
ter^  who  had  passed  under  the  window  of  his  palaoe— *'  hast 
thou  indeed  found  the  ring  of  Solomon  ? — and  where  is  the  wo- 
man whom  Hesrour,  at  my  oonunand,  brought  to  thee  ? ' 

« <  She  is  here  V  said  Zubeydeh,  entering  the  door.  She 
tamed  towards  the  Caliph,  and  slightly  lifting  her  7eSl,  show- 
ed lum  her  face,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Haroun,  with  a 
ory  of  joy,  was  on  the  point  of  dasping  her  in  his  arms,  when 
he  stopped  suddenly,  and  said :  '  But  thou  art  now  the  wife  of 
that  man.'  '  Not  so,  great  Caliph ! '  exclaimed  the  Yider 
who  rose  to  his  feet,  now  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
to  affect  illness ;  '  from  the.  day  that  she  entered  my  house,  I 
have  never  seen  her  face.  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  she 
is  not  less  pure  than  she  is  wise.  It  is  she  who  has  made  me 
all  that  I  am.  Obedience  to  her  was  the  seed  from  which  the 
tree  of  my  fortune  has  grown.'  Zubeydeh  then  knelt  at  ^e 
Caliph's  feet)  and  said :  '  0  Commander  of ^  the  Faithfdl,  re- 
store me  to  the  light  of  your  favor.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am 
not  less  your  wife  than  when  diie  cloud  of  your  anger  over- 
shadowed me.  This  honorable  man  has  nerer  ceased  to  re- 
spect me.  My  thoughtless  words  led  you  to  send  me  forth  to 
take  the  place  of  the  serpent,  but  I  have  now  shown  you  that 
a  wife  may  also  be  to  her  husband  as  the  staff,  whereon  he 
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leans  for  support ;  as  the  osmd,  which  bringeth  him  riches , 
as  the  tent,  which  shelters  and  protects  him ;  as  the  bath^ 
which  maketh  him  comely,  and  as  the  lamp,  whereby  lus  steps 
are  enlightened.' 

^  Haroon  Al-Raschid  had  long  since  bitterly  repented  of 
his  rashness  and  cmelty.  He  now  saw  in  what  had  happened, 
the  hand  of  Allah,  who  had  turned  that  which  he  had  intended 
as  a  ponishment,  into  a  triumph.  He  restored  Zubeydeh  at 
once  to  his  favor,  and  to  the  wood-cutter,  whom  he  still  retain- 
ed as  Vizier,  he  gave  his  ddest  dandier  in  marriage.  All  the 
citiaens  of  Baghdad  took  part  in  the  festiyities,  which  lasted 
two  weeks,  and  t^  Oaliph,  to  commemorate  his  gratitude, 
built  a  si^rb  mosque,  which  is  called  the  Mosque  of  the  Befr* 
toration  to  this  very  day.  The  Vizier  nobly  requited  all  the 
pains  which  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  had  taken  with  his  educa- 
tion, and  showed  so  much  wiadom  and  justice  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  that  the  Caliph  never  had  occamon  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  him.  Thus  they  all  lived  together  in  the  ut- 
most haziness  and  concord,  until  they  were  each,  in  turn,  vis- 
ited by  the  Terminator  of  Delights  and  the  Separator  of  Com- 
panions." 

So  ended  Aohmet's  story ;  but  without  the  moonlight,  the 
tall  Ethiopian  palms  and  the  soothing  pipe,  as  accessories,  I 
fear  that  this  reproduction  of  it  retains  little  of  the  charm 
which  I  found  in  the  original  It  was  followed  by  other  and 
wilder  tales,  stamped  in  every  part  with  the  unmistakable  ug^ 
net  of  the  Orient  They  were  all  characterized  by  the  belief 
in  an  inevitable  Destiny,  which  seems  to  be  the  informing  soul 
of  all  Oriental  literature.  This  belief  affords  every  liberty  to 
the  poet  and  romancer,  and  the  Arabic  authors  have  not  scru* 
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pled  to  make  liberal  use  of  it  There  is  no  haiard  in  snr- 
rounding  your  hero  with  all  sorts  of  real  and  imaginary  dan* 
gers,  or  in  heaping  up  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  designs, 
when  yon  know  that  his  destiny  obliges  him  to  oyeroome  them. 
He  becomes,  for  the  time,  the  impersonation  of  Fate,  and  cir* 
cnmstanoes  yield  before  him.  Yon  see,  plainly,  that  he  was 
chosen,  in  the  beginning,  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  accom- 
plishes, in  the  end.  If  a  miracle  is  needed  for  his  success,  it 
is  not  withhdd  Difficulties  crowd  upon  him  to  the  last,  only 
that  the  final  triumph  may  be  more  complete  and  striking. 
Yet  with  all  these  violations  of  probability,  the  Oriental  tales 
exhibit  a  great  fertility  of  invention  and  sparkle  with  touches 
of  genuine  human  nature.  The  deep  and  absorUng  interest 
with  which  the  unlettered  Arabs  listen  to  their  recital — the 
hold  which  they  have  upon  the  popular  heart  of  the  East — at- 
tests their  value,  as  illustrations  of  Eastern  life. 

From  Poetry  we  frequently  passed  to  Religion,  and  Ach- 
met  was  astonished  to  find  me  familiar  not  only  with  Mo- 
hammed, but  with  All  and  Abdullah  and  Abn-talib,  and  with 
many  incidents  of  the  Prophet's  life,  which  were  new  to  hinu 
The  Persian  chronides  were  firesh  in  my  memory,  and  all  the 
wonders  related  of  Mohammed  by  that  solemn  old  biographer, 
Mohammed  Bekr,  came  up  again  as  vividly  as  when  I  first 
read  them.  We  compared  notes,  he  r^>6ated  passages  of  the 
Koran,  and  so  the  Giaour  and  the  True  Believer  discussed  the 
nature  of  their  futh,  but  always  ended  l^  passing  beyond  Pro- 
phet and  Apostle,  to  the  one  great  and  good  God,  who  is 
equally  merciful  to  all  men.  I  could  sincerely  adopt  the  first 
article  of  his  faith:  «ia  Ulah  iV  Allah!''  "?here  is  no 
God  but  God,'^  while  he  was  equally  ready  to  aocept  the  first 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

PROM      BHEKDY     TO      KHABT017M. 

▲rriTsl  at  S)i«nd7~Appearuic9  of  the  Town-Bheody  In  Form«r  D«jb— We  Toadli  ai 
El  Metemma— Tbe  Nile  beyond  Shendy— Flesh  Diet  vb.  Yesetablos^-Wo  Kscape 
Shipwreck— A  Walk  on  Sbow—The  BafiidB  of  Derrelra— DJebel  Qerri— Tba 
Twelfth  Oatanet->N%lit  in  the  Moimtaiit  QorK^-^Crooodilee^A  Diink  of  Ifam* 
~My  Birth-Day— Fair  Wind— Approach  to  Kbartoom—The  JoncQon  of  the  Two 
Nllea—Appearanoe  of  the  City— We  Drop  Anchor. 

Thb  morning  after  Tisiting  the  rainfl  of  MeroS  I  reached  ^ 
eld  Ethiopian  town  of  Sh^dy.  It  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  riTor,  bat  the  nuussiye  fort  and  palace  of  the  Gkrveraor  are 
built  on  the  water's  edge.  Sereral  spreading  syeaanore  trees 
gave  a  grace  to  the  shore,  which  would  otherwise  have  beeit 
dull  and  tame.  Naked  Ethiopians  were  fishing  or  washing 
their  clothes  in  the  water,  and  some  of  tiiem,  as  they  held  tiieir 
long,  scarletedged  manties  above  their  heads,  to  dry  in  the 
wind  and  sun,  showed  fine,  muscular  figures.  The  women  had 
hideous  faces,  but  symmetrical  and  well  developed  forms.  A 
group  of  Egyptian  soldiers  watched  us  from  the  bank  before 
the  palace,  and  several  personages  on  horseback,  one  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  the  Governor  himself,  were  hailing  the  ferxy^ 
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boat,  which  was  just  about  putting  off  with  a  hear^  load  of  ia« 
tives. 

W«  ran  the  boat  to  the  shore,  at  a  landing-place  jnai  above 
the  palace.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  fields 
of  cucnmbers  and  beans,  the  latter  brilliant  with  ^vdiite  and 
pnrple  blossoms  and  tiled  with  the  murmuring  sonnd  of  bees. 
Aehmet,  the  rais  and  I  walked  up  to  the  capital — the  famoua 
Shendy,  once  the  great  mart  of  trade  for  the  regions  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  Dar-Far.  On  the  way  we  met  numbers  of 
women  with  water<jars.  They  wore  no  veils,  but  certainly 
needed  them,  for  their  faces  were  of  a  broad^  semi-negro  char* 
acter,  and  r^ulsively  plain.  The  town  is  buUt  in  a  straggling 
manner,  along  a  low,  sandy  ridge,  and  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length,  thou^  it  probably  does  not  contain  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  mud,  of  course,  but 
rough  and  filthy,  and  many  of  them  are  the  same  circular  to* 
Jcuh  of  mats  and  palm-4ticks  as  I  had  already  noticed  in  the 
smaller  villages.  The  only  deoeni  dwelling  which  I  saw  had 
been  just  erected  by  a  Doi^lese  merchant.  There  wss  a 
mosque,  with  a  low  mud  minaret^  but  neiiber  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  respect  did  the  place  compare  witii  £1  Mdkbeyret 
The  banar  resembled  a  stable,  having  a  passage  through  the 
centre,  shaded  with  mats^  and  stalls  on  either  side,  some  of 
which  contained  donkeys  and  others  merchants.  The  goods 
displayed  were  principally  blue  and  white  cotton  stuffs  of  coarse 
quality,  beads,  trinkets  and  the  like.  It  was  market-day,  but 
the  people  had  not  yet  assemUed.  A  few  screens  of  matting, 
erected  on  sticks,  were  the  only  preparations  which  had  been 
made.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  place  was  that  of  poverty 
and  desertion.    Beyond  the  dusters  of  huts,  and  a  mud  wall, 
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which  ran  along  the  eartem  side  of  the  town,  *  the  Desert  ex- 
tended to  the  horiaon-*«  hot,  white  plain,  .dotted  with  clumps 
of  thoma.  On  onr  retun  to  the  boat,  the  rais  pointed  out  the 
spot  where,  in  1822,  Ismail  Padia  and  his  soldiers  were  bum* 
ed  to  death  by  Mek  Nemr  (King  Leopard),  the  last  monarch 
of  Shendj.  The  Uoodj  revenge  taken  by  Mohammed  Bey 
Defterdar  (son-in-law  of  Mohammed  Ali),  for  that  act,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  The  seat  of  the  Egyptian  govem- 
ment  in  Soud&n  was  fixed  at  Ehartouv,  which  in  a  fiBw  years 
became  also  the  centre  of  trade,  and  now  flourishes  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  Shendy  and  El  Metemma. 

Burokhardt,  who  yisited  Shendy  during  the  rwgn  of  King 
Leopard,  devotes  much  space  to  a  description  of  the  trade  of 
the  town  at  that  time.  It  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  resort  of  nierehants  from  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
Egypt,  and  even  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  vras  also  one  of 
the  chief  skve-marts  oj  Central  Africa,  in  which  respect  it  has 
since  been  superseded  by  Obeid,  in  Kordofan.  The  only  com- 
merce which  has  been  left  to  Shendy  is  that  with  Bjidda  and 
the  other  Arabian  ports,  by  way  of  Sowakb,  on  the  B.ed  Sea — 
a  caravan  journey  of  fourteen  days,  throi^h  the  country  of 
Takka,  infested  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Hallengaa  and  Haden- 
doas.  Mek  Nemr,  according  to  Burckhardt,  was  of  the 
Djaaleyn  tribe,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Beni  Koreish,  of 
Yemen,  and  stiH  retain  the  pure  Arabian  features.  I  was 
afterwards,  during  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  enabled^  to  verify 
the  declaration  bf  the  same  traveller,  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Ethiopia  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  are  of  unmixed 
Arab  stock. 
.  The  palace  of  the  Governor,  which  waa  a  building,  of  con* 
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mdetable  extent,  had  lieavy  <»ioalAr  bastions,  whidi  were  de- 
fended by  oamion.  Its  position,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  was 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  city,  and  the  garrison 
had  settled  around  it,  forming  a  small  Tillage  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  white  walls  and  latticed  windows  of  the  palace 
reminded  me  of  Cairo,  and  I  anticipated  a  pleasant  residence 
within  its  walls,  on  my  r^om  to  Shendy.  As  I  wished  to 
reach  Ehartonm  as  soon  as  possible  I  did  not  call  upon  the 
Governor,  but  sent  him  the  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Yagheshir  Bey.  From  Shendy,  one  sees  the  group  of  palms 
which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  El  Metemma,  the  capital  of  a 
former  Ethiopian  Kingdom,  further  up  the  Nile,  on  its  oppo- 
site bank  This  is  the  starting  point  for  caravans  to  Merawe 
andDongola  through  the  Beyooda  Desert  We  passed  its 
port  about  noon,  and  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  let  the  rais  pay 
his  compliments  to  the  owner  of  our  vessel,  who  was  on  shore. 
He  was  a  little  old  man,  with  a  long  staff,  and  dressed  like  the 
meanest  Arab,  although  he  was  shekh  of  half  a  doien  villages, 
and  had  a  servant  leading  a  fine  Dongolese  horse  behind  him. 
The  boat  of  Elialim  Bey,  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Shendy,  was  at  the  landing  place,  and  we  saw  the  Bey,  a  tall, 
handsome  Turk  in  a  rich  blue  and  crimson  dress,  who  sent  a 
servant  to  ask  my  name  and  character. 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  southward  from  Shendy,  is  again 
changed.  The  tropical  ridns  which  fall  occasionally  at  Abou- 
Hammed  and  scantily  at  Berber,  are  here  periodical,  and  there 
is  no  longer  the  same  striking  contrast  between  desert  and 
garden  land.  The  plains  extending  inward  frfm  the  river  are 
covered  with  a  growth  of  hphes  and  coarse  grass,  which  also 
appears  in  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.    Theinhabi- 
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tants  coltivate  but  a  narrow  strip  of  beans  and  dcmm  along 
the  river,  bat  own  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  whidi 
afford  their  principal  sustenance.  I  noticed  many  fields  of  tho 
grain  called  dooJchn,  of  which  the  j  plant  a  larger  quantity  than 
of  dourra.  Mutton,  howcTer,  is  the  Ethiopian's  greatest  deli- 
cacy. Notwithstanding  this  is  one  of  the  warmest  climates  in 
the  world,  the  people  eat  meat  whenever  they  can  get  it,  and 
greatly  prefer  it  to  vegetable  food.  The  sailors  and  camel- 
drivers,  whose  principal  food  is  doorra,  are,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  quality  of  endurance,  as  weak  as  children,  when  com« 
pared  with  an  able-bodied  European,  and  they  universally 
attribute  this  weakness  to  their  diet  This  is  a  fact  for  the 
lank  vegetarians  to  explain.  My  experience  coincided  with 
that  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  I  ascribed  no  small  share  of  my 
personal  health  and  strength,  which  the  violent  altematictis  of 
heat  and  cold  during  the  journey  had  not  shaken  in  the  least^ 
to  the  fiebct  of  my  having  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 

After  leaving  Shendy,  the  Nile  makes  a  bend  to  the  west,  and 
we  went  along  slowly  all  the  afternoon,  with  a  side-wind.  The 
shores  were  not  so  highly  cultivated  as  those  we  had  passed^ 
and  low  hills  of  yellow  sand  began  to  show  themselves  <m 
either  hand.  The  villages  were  groups  of  mud  ioJculs^  witii 
high,  conical  roofs,  and  the  negro  iype  of  face  appeared  much 
more  frequently  among  the  inhabitants — the  result  of  amalga- 
mation with  slaves.  We  saw  numbers  of  young  crocodiles 
which  my  sailors  delighted  to  frighten  by  shouting  and  throw- 
ing sticks  at  them,  as  they  sunned  themselves  on  the  sand. 
Wild  geese  and  ducks  were  abundant,  and  the  quiet  little  coves 
along  the  shoif  were  filled  with  their  young  brood.  During 
the  day  a  large  hawk  or  vulture  dadied  down  to  within  a  yard 
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ct  tlie  deck  in  the  sttem^  to  gaateh  a  p«ee  of  my  Uadc  ram, 
wldoh  Beihir  had  just  laOed. 

Tbe  next  m<»niiig  we  had  a  narrov  Mcape  from  ahipwreoL 
The  irind  Uew  Btnmg  from  the  nordi,  as  we  reached  a  twist  in 
the  river,  whwe  our  oomrBe  for  aeveral  miks  lay  to  Ihe  norih- 
west,  obfigii^themen  to  takeinsailandtowtbeTesseL  They 
had  reached  the  toming-poiAt  and  the  sail  was  blowing  loose, 
while  two  sailors  lay  out  oa  the  long,  limber  yard,  trying  to 
reef»  when  a  violent  gost  pulled  the  rope  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  man  on  shore,  and  we  were  carried  into  the  stream.  The 
steersman  put  the  helm  hard  iq>,  and  made  for  the  point  of  an 
island  which  lay  opponte,  bat  the  current  was  so  strong  that  we 
could  not  reach  it.  It  blew  a  gale,  and  the  Nile  was  rough  with 
waves.  Between  the  island  and  the  southern  shore  lay  a  elns- 
ter  of  sfaarpi  blade  rocks,  andfor  a  few  minutes  we  appeared  to 
be  driving  directly  upon  thenu  The  raas  and  sailors,  with 
many  cries  of  "  0  Prophet  I  O  Apostle  1 "  gave  themselves  np 
to  their  tsie;  bat  the  strength  of  the  current  saved  us.  Our 
bow  just  grated  the  edge  of  the  last  rock,  and  we  were  blown 
aeross  to  the  opporite  shore,  where  we  struck  hard  upon  the 
sand  and  were  obliged  to  remain  two  hours,  until  the  wind 
abated.  I  was  vexed  and  iB]|>atient  at  first,  but  remembering 
the  effioct  of  a  pq>e  upon  a  similar  occasion,  I  took  one,  imd 
soon  became  calm  enou^  to  exclaim:  '4t  is  the  will  of  Allah  1" 

While  the  boat  was  making  sudi  slow  headway,  I  went 
ashore  and  walked  an  hour  or  two  among  the  fields  of  beans 
and  dourra.  The  plidns  for  several  miles  inland  were  covered 
with  diy  grass  and  thom-trees,  and  only  needed  irrigation  to 
bloom  as  a  gardeiU  The  sun  was  wano^  the  lean-fields  alive 
with  bees,  and  the  wind  took  a  rich  summer  fragrance  from  the 
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white  a&d  pwple  blosaonui.  Near  one  of  the  huts,  I  Moosted 
a  woman  who  was  weeding  amoiig  the  donrra.  She  told  me 
that  her  huflbaiid  had  deserted  her  and  taken  another  wife, 
leaving  her  the  eharge  of  their  two  children^  He  tiad  also 
taken  her  three  oows  and  given  them  to  his  new  wife,  so  that 
her  only  means  of  sapport  was  to  gather  the  dry  grass  and  seU 
it  in  the  villages.  I  gave  her  a  few  piastres,  whioh  she  receive 
ed  gratefollj.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  main  bend  of 
the  river,  and  were  aUe  to  make  nse  of  the  wind,whidi  by  this 
time  was  light.  The  sailor  who  had  been  left  ashore  during 
the  gale  overtook  as,  by  walking  a  distance  of  ei^t  or  ten 
miles  and  swimming  one  of  the  smaller  arms  of  the  river.  The 
western  bank  of  the  river  now  beeame  broken  and  billy,  ooca- 
jiionally  overhang  by  blnfb  of  gravelly  soil,  of  a  dark  red  color. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  there  was  a  wall,  whidi  the  raas 
pointed  out  to  me  as  kadeem  (ancient),  bat  it  appeared  too 
dilapidated  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit. 

On  the  following  day,  the  scenery  became  remarkably  wild 
and  picturesque.  After  passing  the  village  of  Deireira,  on  the 
right  bank,  the  Nile  was  studded  with  islands  of  various  sixes, 
rising  like  hillocks  from  the  water,  and  all  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  mimosa,  the  acacia,  the  palm, 
the  sycamore  and  the  nMvk  flourished  together  in  rank 
growth,  with  a  proftision  of  smaller  shrubs,  and  all  were  mat- 
ted together  with  wild  green  creepeis,  which  dropped  their 
long  streamers  of  pink  and  purple  blossoms  into  the  water. 
Beefs  of  black  rock^  over  which  the  waves  foamed  impetuous- 
ly, made  the  navigation  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  banks 
of  the  river  were  hi^  and  steep,  and  covered  with  bushes  and 
rank  grass,  above  whioh  the  rustling  blades  of  the  dourra  glit* 
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lered  in  thfi  son.  The  ooontry  was  thickly  populated,  and  the  - 
inhabitants  were  mostly  of  the  Shygheean  tribe— -firom  Dar 
Shy^eea,  the  region  between  Dongola  and  Berber.  The  sakias 
were  tended  by  Dinka  slaves,  as  black  as  ebony,  and  with 
eoarse,  brutish  faces.  At  one  point  on  the  eastern  shore,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Bendi,  the  natives  had  ooUeoted  all  their  live 
stock,  but  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  learn.  The  shore  was 
covered  with  hundreds  of  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  cows  and 
goats,  carefully  kept  ut  separate  herds. 

After  threading  ten  miles  of  those  island  bowers,  we  ap- 
proaohed  Djebel  Gerri,  which  we  had  seen  all  day,  ahead  oi  usl 
The  Nile,  instead  of  turning  westward  around  the  flank  of  the 
mountain,  as  I  had  anticipated  from  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape, made  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  between  a  thick  clus- 
ter of  islands,  and  entered  the  hills.  At  this  point  there  was 
a  rapid,  eztendii^  hi^-way  across  the  river.  The  natives  call 
it  a  AMdJ  (cataract),  altliou^  it  deserves  the  name  no  more 
tiian  the  cataracts  of  Assouan  and  Wadi-Halfa,  Adopting  the 
term,  however,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  this 
.  is  the  Twelfth  Oataract  of  the  Nile,  and  the  last  one  which  the 
traveller  meets  before  reaching  the  mountains  of  Abysfidnia. 
The  stream  is  very  narrow,  compressed  between  hi^  hills  of 
naked  red  sandstone  rooL  At  sunset  we  were  completely  shut 
in  the  savage  solitude,  and  there  we  seemed  likely  to  remain, 
for  the  wind  came  fnnn  all  quarters  by  turns,  and  janmud  the 
vessel  against  the  rocks,  more  than  once. 

The  narrow  terraces  of  soil  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  dense  beds  of  long,  dry  grass,  and  as  we  lay 
moored  to  the  rocks,  I  climbed  up  to  one  of  these,  in  spite  of 
the  rais's  warnings  that  I  should  fidl  in  with  licms  and  ser* 
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*  pentB.  I  lay  down  in  the  mum  gracui,  and  watched  the  shad* 
owB  deepen  in  the  black  gorge,  as  the  twili^t  died  away.  The 
ssHczak  or  crooodile-bird  twittered  along  the  shore,  and,  afber 
it  became  quite  dark,  the  stillness  was  oooasiimally  broken  \ij 
the  snort  of  a  hippopotamns,  as  he  throat  his  huge  head  aboTe 
water,  or  by  the  yell  of  a  hyena  prowling  among  the  hills.  Talk 
of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  traveUer^s  adTentnres  in  strange 
lands  I  There  is  no  pleasore  equal  to  that  of  living  them : 
neither  the  anticipation  nor  the  memory  of  such  a  scene  as  I 
witnessed  that  evening,  can  approach  the  fiiscination  of  the  re- 
ality. I  was  awakened  after  midnight  by  the  motion  of  the 
Tcsael,  and  looking  ont  of  my  shelter  as  I  lay,  ooold  see  that 
we  were  slowly  gliding  through  the  foldings  of  the  stony  moun* 
tains.  The  moon  rode  high  and  bright,  over  the  top  of  a  peak 
in  front,  and  the  sound  of  my  prow,  as  it  occasionally  grated 
against  the  rodcs,  alone  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  wild  pass. 
Once  the  wind  fdU,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  make  &8t  to 
a  rock,  but  before  morning  we  had  emerged  from  t&e  mountaina 
and  were  moored  to  the  bank,  to  await  daylight  for  the  passage 
of  the  last  iBipii. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  pan  lies  an  island,  which  rises  into  a 
remarkable  ccmieal  peak,  about  seren  hundred  feet  in  height. 
It  is  called  the  JSowydn  (thirst  assuaged),  while  a  lofty  summit 
of  the  range  of  Gerri  bears  the  name  ot  DjebdAttshdn  (the 
Mountain  of  Thirst).  The  latter  stands  on  a  basis  of  arid 
sand,  whence  its  name,  but  the  Bowyin  is  encircled  by  the 
arms  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Wady  Beit-Naga,  some  three  or  four 
hours'  journey  eastward  from  the  rirer,  are  the  mined  t^nples 
of  Naga  and  MesowurAt,  described  by  Hoskins.  The  date  of 
ihar  erection  has  been  ascertained  by  Lepsius  to  be  coeval 
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wHii  that  of  Mero6.  We  here  saw  many  oroeodileSybaBkingoii 
the  warm  sand-banks.'  One  group  of  16.70  were  enprmoos  mon*  * 
Bfcers,  three  of  them  bemg  at  least  fifteen,  and  the  otiber  two 
twenty  feet  in  lengtL  They  lazily  dragged  their  long  bodies 
pito  the  water  as  we  approached,  but  returned  after*  we  had 
passed*  The  sikzaks  were  hopping  fktniliarly  about  them,  on 
^  sand,  and  I  have  qo  doubt  that  they  do  service  to  the  eroco- 
dilecr  in  the  manner  related  by  the  Arabs. 

The  riyer  was  still  studded  with  islands — some  mere  frag- 
ments of  rock  coyered  with  bushes,  and  some  large  level  tracts, 
flourishing  with  rich  fields  of  cotton  and  dourra.  About  noon, 
we  passed  a  village  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  I  sent  Ali  and 
Beshir  ashore  to  procure  supplies,  for  my  ram  was  finished* 
Ali  found  only  one  fowl,  which  the  people  did  not  wish  to  sell, 
but,  Turk-like,  he  took  it  forcibly  and  gave  them  the  usual 
price.  Beshir  found  some  mareesaj  a  fermented  drink  made 
of  dourra,  and  for  two  piastres  procured  two  jars  of  it,  holding 
two  gallons  each,  which  were  brought  down  to  the  boat  by  a 
pair  of  sturdy  Dinka  women,  whose  beauty  was  almost  a  match 
for  Bakhita.  The  mareesa  had  an  agreeable  flavor  and  very 
little  intoxicating  property.  I  noticed,  however,  that  after 
Beshir  had  drunk  nearly  a  gallon,  he  sang  and  danced  rather 
more  than  usual,  and  had  much  to  say  of  a  sweetheart  of  his, 
who  lived  in  El-Metemma,  and  who  bore  the  charming  name 
of  Gammer6-Betahadjer6.  Bakhita,  after  drinking  an  equal 
portion,  complained  to  me  bitterly  of  my  white  sheep,  which 
had  nibbed  off  the  ends  of  the  woolly  twists  adorning  her  head, 
but  I  comforted  her  by  the  present  of  half  a  piastre,  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  buying  mutton-fat. 

As  the  wind  fell,  at  sunset,  we  reacl^d  a  long  slope  of 
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BDOwy  sand,  on  the  island  of  Adssee.  Aohmet  vent  to  iihe 
hnto  of  the  inhabitants,  where  he  was  kindly  reeeived  and  far- 
nifihed  with  milk.  I  walked  for  an  hour  np  and  down  the 
beantifnl  beaoh,  breathing  the  mild,  cool  eyening  air,  heavy 
with  deiicions  6donL  The  glassy  Kile  beside  me  reflected  the 
last  orange-red  hues  of  sunset,  and  the  evening  star^  burning 
with  a  white,  ^arry  lustre,  made  a  long  traok  of  light  across 
his  breast.  I  remembered  that  it  was  my  birth-day — ^fche  fourth 
time  I  had  sp^t  my  natal  anniyersary  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
first  had  been  in  Oermany,  the  second  in  Italy,  the  third  in 
Mexico,  and  now  the  last,  in  the  wild  heart  of  Africa.  They 
were  all  pleasant,  but  this  was  the  best  of  all. 

Whoi  I  returned  to  the  yessel,  I  found  my  carpet  and 
cushions  spread  on  the  sand,  and  All  waiting  with  my  pipe. 
The  evening  entertainment  commenced :  I  was  listening  to  an 
Arabian  tale,  and  watdbing  the  figures  of  the  boatmen,  grouped 
around  a  fire  they  had  kindled  in  a  field  of  dookhn,  when  the 
wind  came  up  with  a  sudden  gust  and  blew  out  the  folds  of  my 
idle  flag.  Instantly  the  sand  was  kicked  over  the  brands,  Ihe 
carpet  taken  up,  all  hands  called  on  board,  and  we  dashed  away 
on  the  dark  river  with  light  hearts.  I  rose  before  sunrise  the 
next  mormng  and  foxmd  the  wind  unchanged.  We  were  sail- 
ing between  low  shores  covered  with  grain-fields,  and  a  sandy 
island  lay  in  firont  The  rais  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  tops  of  some  palm-trees  that  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  probably  six  or  eight  miles  distant  They  grew 
in  the  gardens  of  Khartoum !  We  reached  the  point  of  the 
broad,  level  island  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  two  Niles, 
and  could  soon  distinguish  the  single  minaret  and  buildings  of 
the  city.    A  boat,  coming  down  from  the  White  Nile,  passed 
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08  on  the  rigbt,  and  aaodker,  bomid  for  Khartoum,  led  us  np 
the  Bine  Nile.  The  proper  diTieion  between  the  two  riyers  is 
the  point  of  land  upon  which  Khartonm  is  bnilt,  bat  the  chan* 
nel  separating  it  from  the  island  opposite  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  streams  do  not  folly  meet  and  mingle  their  waters  till  the 
island  is  passed. 

The  city  presented  a  pieturescpie— «ad  to  my  eyes,  aocos- 
tomed  to  the  mud  huts  of  the  Ethiopian  villages — a  really 
stately  appearance,  as  we  drew  near.  The  line  of  buildings 
extended  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  many  of 
the  houses  were  embowered  in  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  orange 
and  tamarind  trees.  The  Palace  of  the  Pasha  had  a  certain 
appearance  of  dignity,  thougb  its  walls  were  only  unburnt 
brick,  and  his  hareem,  a  white,  two-story  bnUding,  looked  cool 
and  elegant  amid  the  palms  that  shaded  it.  Egyptian  soldiers, 
in  their  awkward,  half-Frank  costume,  were  lounging  on  the 
bank  before  the  Palace,  and  slaves  of  inky  blackness,  resplen- 
dent in  white  and  red  livery,  were  departing  on  donkeys  on 
tiieir  various  errands.  The  slope  of  the  bank  was  broken  at 
diort  intervals  by  waterHDolUs,  and  files  of  men  with  skins,  and 
women  mih  huge  earthen  jars  on  their  heads,  passed  |ip  and 
down  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  openings  of  the  narrow 
lanes  leading  between  the  gardens  into  the  city.  The  boat  of 
the  Qovemor  of  Berber,  rowed  by  twelve  black  slaves,  put  off 
from  shore,  and  moved  slowly  down  stream,  against  the  north 
wind,  as  we  drew  up  and  moored  the  America  below  the  gar- 
den of  the  Catholic  Mission.  It  was  the  twelfth  of  Janualy : 
I  had  made  the  journey  from  Assouan  to  Khartoum  in  twenty- 
nx  days,  and  from  Cairo  in  fifb^-seven« 
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OHAPTBB    XXL 

LIFB      IS     KHARTOUM. 

The  AsMrlflia  Fki^A  Benoontre— Sesreh  ftv  a  Home— The  Aiutrian  Ooamlar  Agiiot 
>-D«i«rtptlon  of  hia  Baaideiioe— Th«  Qsrdrai^Thtt  Henacerfe— Barbirio  Pomp  a&d 
State— Plotoreaqao  Cbaneter  of  Um  Bocletjr  of  Khartoun^FoQiidatioa  ana  ttiowoi 
of  tho  City— Ita  AppeanDce— Tho  PopTilation— TJnbeatthinewi,  of  tfao  Qiauit^ 
Aaoembly  of  Ethioplaa  Cbieftalna— Tlatt  of  Two  &h«kba— Dliuier  and  Fifsworka. 

At  tbe  time  of  m j  ttrriyal  in  Khartoum,  there  were  not  more 
than  a  dozen  veeselsin  port,  and  tiie  only  oneiAich  wonld  pass 
for  respectaUe  in  Egypt  was  the  Pasha's  dahabiyeh.  I  had 
bat  an  open  merchant-boat,  yet  my  green  tent  and  flag  gave  it 
qnite  a  showy  air,  and  I  saw  that  it  ereated  some  little  sensa- 
tion among  the  speetators.  The  people  looked  at  the  flag  with 
astonishment,  for  the  stars  and  stripes  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  Khartoma.  At  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  rais,  who 
was  afraid  the  boat  wonld  be  forcibly  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Oovemmoit,  and  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his 
sick  fiimily  in  El  Metemma,  I  left  the  fiag  flying  until  he  was 
ready  to  leave.  Old  Bakhita,  in  her  dumb,  ignorant  way,  ez* 
pressed  great  surprise  and  grief  when  she  learned  that  Aofamet 
and  I  were  going'to  desert  the  vessel.    She  had  an  indefinite 
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idea  that  we  had  become  part  and  pared  of  it,  and  would  re- 
main on  board  for  the  rest  of  onr  lives. 

I  took  Aohmet  and  started  inmiediately  in  search  of  a 
house,  as  in  those  lands  a  traveller  who  wishes  to  be  respect- 
able, mnst  take  a  residence  on  arriving  at  a  city,  even  if  he 
only  intends  to  stay  two  or  three  days.  Over  the  mud  walls 
on  either  side  of  the  hne  leading  np  firom  the  water,  I  oonld 
look  into  wildernesses  of  oraoge,  date,  fig  and  pomegranate 
trees,  oleanders  in  bloom  and  tooling  vines.  We  entered  a 
tolerable  street,  deaniy  swept,  and  soon  came  to  a  ooffee-honse 
Two  or  three  persons  were  standing  at  the  door,  one  of  whom 
— a  fat,  contented-looking  Turk-— eyed  Achinet  fi^iarply.  The 
two  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  mutual  doubt  and  aston- 
ishment, and  then  fell  into  each  odier's  arms.  It  was  a  Syrian 
merdiant,  whom  Achmet  iiad  known  in  Cairo  and  Beyrouth 
<<  O  master  1"  said  he,  his  dark  &ce  radiant  with  delist,  as 
he  clasped  the  hand  of  the  Syrian :  ^'  there  never  was  sudi  a 
lucky  journey  as  this  1 '' 

The  merchant,  who  had  been  two  years  in  Khartoum,  ao- 
oompanied  us  in  our  search.  We  went  first  to  the  residence 
of  the  shekh  of  the  quarter,  who  was  not  at  home.  Two  small 
boys,  the  sons  of  one  of  a  detaehment  of  Egyptian  physicians, 
who  had  recently  arrived,  received  me.  ^Hiey  complained  bit- 
terly of  Soud&n,  and  longed  to  get  back  again  to  Cairo.  We 
then  went  to  the  Qovemox  of  the  city,  but  he  was  absent  in 
Kordo&n.  Finally,  in  wandering  about  the  streets,  we  met  a 
certain  Ali  Effendi,  who  took  us  to  a  house  which  would  be 
vacant  the  next  day.  It  was  a  large  mud  palace,  containii^  an 
outer  and  inner  divan,  two  sleeping  rooms,  a  kitchen,  store- 
rooms, apartments  for  servants,  and  an  inclosed  court-yard  and 
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Btables,  all  of  whidi  were  to  be  had  at  end  hundred  piaatres  tfc 
month — an  exorbitant  price,  as  I  afterwardfl  learned.  Before 
enga^Bg  it,  I  decided  to  aak  the  advice  of  the  Austrian  Gon- 
Bttlar  Agent,  Dr.  Beits,  for  "Rhom  I  had  letters  from  ihe  Bng- 
lish  and  Austrian  Oonsnls  in  Cairo.  He  reoeired  me  with  tnie 
(German  cordialify,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  else  bat  that  I 
should  iflunediatelj  take  possession  of  an  imoocupied  room  in 
his  house.  Acoordin^j  the  same  day  of  mj  arrival  beheld  me 
installed  in  luzurions  quarters,  with  one  of  the  most  brave, 
generous  and  independent  of  men  as  my  associate. 

As  the  Consults  residence  was  the  type  of  a  house  of  the 
best  class  in  Khartoum,  a  description  of  it  may  give  some  idea 
of  life  in  the  place,  under  the  most  agreeaUe  circumstanoes. 
The  ground-plot  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces  square,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  mud  walL  Inside  of  this  stood  the  dweU- 
ing,  which  was  about  half  that  length,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  garden  and  court-yard.  Entering  Ihe  court  by 
the  gate,  a  flight  of  steps  conducted  to  the  divan,  or  recep- 
tion-room, in  the  second  stoiy.  From  the  open  ante-chamber 
one  might  look  to  the  south  over  the  gray  wastes  of  Sennaar^ 
or,  if  the  sun  was  near  his  setting,  see  a  reach  in  the  White 
Nile,  flashing  like  the  point  of  an  Arab  spear.  The  divan  had 
a  cushioned  seat  around  three  sides  uid  matting  on  the  floor, 
and  was  really  a  handsome  room,  although  its  walls  were  mud, 
covered  with  a  tiiin  coating  of  lime,  and  its  roof  pahn-logs 
overlaid  wi&  coarse  matting,  on  which  rested  a  layer  of  mud 
a  foot  thick.  In  the  second  story  were  also  the  Consular  Of- 
fice and  a  sleeping  room.  The  basement  contained  the  kitchen, 
store-rooms,  and  servants'  rooms.  The  remainder  of  the  house 
was  only  one  story  in  height,  and  had  a  balcony  looking  on  th^ 
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^ffden,  and  oompletely  embowered  in  flowering  TiBe&  The 
only  rooms  were  the  dining  haU,  wiik  onsliioned  diyans  on  eftch 
side  and  a  drapery  of  the  Austrian  oolors  at  the  end,  and  my 
apartment,  which  overlooked  a  small  garden-ooort,  whmein  two 
large  ostriehes  paced  np  and  down,  and  a  company  of  wild 
geese  and  wild  swine  made  ecmtinnal  discord.  The  court  at 
the  entrance  coipninnioated  with  the  staUes,  which  contained 
the  Consul's  horses— «  white  steed,  of  the  pore  Aral»an  blood 
of  Nedjid,  and  the  red  stallion  a^Hrofriated  to  my  nse,  which 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  Dar-Fcr  to  Lattif  Pasha,  and  present* 
ed  by  him  to  the  Consul  A  heftHj  or  trained  dromedaiy,  of 
unusual  sise,  stood  in  the  eourt,  and  a  tame  lioness  was  tied  to 
a  stake  in  the  corner*  She  was  abeautiful  and  powerfiil beast^ 
and  I  neyer  passed  her  without  taking  her  head  between  my 
kpees,  or  stroking  her  tawny  hide  until  die  leaned  agunst  me 
like  a  cat  and  licked  my  hand. 

Passing  through  a  side-door  into  the  garden,  we  came  upon 
a  whole  menag^rifib«£  animals.  Under  the  long  arbors,  cover* 
ed  with  luxuriant  grape-vines,  stood  two  surly  hyenas,  a  wild 
ass  firom  the  moimtains  of  the  Atbara,  and  an  Abyssinian  mule. 
A  tall  marabout  (a  bird  of  the  orane  species^  with  a  pouch-bill), 
stalked  about  the  garden,  occasionaUy  bending  a  hinge  in  the 
middle  of  his  long  legs,  and  doubling  ihem  backwards,  so  that 
he  used  half  of  them  for  a  seal  A^ioining  the  stable  was  a 
L^ge  sheep-yard,  in  which  were  gathered  together  gasellea, 
strange  varieties  of  sheep  and  goats  from  the  countries  of  the 
White  Nile,  a  virgin-crane,  and  a  large  a/ntihpus  Imcoryx^ 
from  Kordofan,  with  curved  horns  four  feet  in  length.  My 
favorite,  howerer,  was  the  leopard,  which  was  a  most  playful 
and  affectionate  creature,  ezc^t  at  meal»tfane.    He  was  not 
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more  thim  half  gttsfwn,  axtd  Iiad  all  the  vika  of  an  intelligeni 
Vt^bm^  elimbing  hia  poat  and  aprin^ng  npon  me,  or  creeping 
up  aljl J  and  aeiaing  my  ankle  in  hia  mouth,  -liie  garden, 
which  WB8  watoed  by  a  well  and  string  of  bubkets  turned  by 
m  bz,  had  a  rich  variety  of  fruit  trees.  The  grape  season  was 
jnst  over,  though  I  had  a  few  of  the  kst  btmehes ;  figs  were 
ripening  from  day  to  day,  oranges  and  lemons  were  in  fruit 
and  flower,  bananas  blooming  for  another  crop,  and  the  pome- 
granate  and  ^AtAf  or  costard-apple,  hong  heavy  on  the 
branches.  There  was  aho  a  plantation  of  date-trees  and  su- 
gar-cane, and  a  great  number  of  ornamental  shrubs. 

In  all  these  picturesque  features  of  my  residence  in  Khar- 
toum, I  fully  realised  that  I  had  at  last  reached  Central  Afri- 
ca. In  our  mode  of  ISb,  also,  there  was  a  rich  flavor  of  that 
barbaric  pomp  and  state  which  one  involuntarily  associai^ 
with  the  name  of  Souddn.  We  arose  at  dawn,  and  at  sunrise 
""were  in  the  saddlo.  Sometimes  I  mounted  the  red  stallion,  of 
the  wild  breed  of  Dar-For,  and  sometunes  one  of  the  Consul's 
tall  and  fleet  dromedaries.  Six  dark  attendants,  in  white  and 
scarlet  dresses,  followed  us  on  dromedaries,  and  two  grooms 
on  foot  ran  before  us,  to  dear  a  way  through  the  streets.  A^ 
ter  pasung  through  Khartoum,  we  frequently  made  long  ezcur- 
sions  up  the  heakB  of  the  two  Niles,  or  out  upon  the  boundless 
plain  between  them.  In  this  way,  I  speedily  became  funiliar 
with  tiie  diy  and  its  vidmty,  and  as,  on  our  return,  I  always 
accompanied  the  Consul  on  all  his  visits  to  the  various  digni- 
taries, I  had  every  oj^rtonity  of  studying  the  peculiar  life  of 
the  place,  and  gaining  some  idea  of  its  governing  principles. 
As  the  only  city  of  Central  Africa  which  has  a  regular  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  (by  which  it  occasionally 
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reoeifOB  a  ray  of  Hi^  from  the  miliied  iroxld  beyond),  it  baa 
become  a  capital  on  a  Bmall  aeale,  and  its  society  is  a  cnrioiui 
oompoxmd  of  Obristian,  Turk  and  BaarbanaiL  On  the  same 
day,  I  have  had  a  whole  sheep  set  before  me,  in  the  house  of 
an  Ethiopian  Princess,  who  wore  a  ring  in  ber  nose;  taken 
.  coffee  and  sherbet  with  the  Pa^ha;  and  drank  tea,  prepared  in 
the  tme  English  style,  in  the  parlor  of  a  SnropeaiL  When 
to  these  remarkftble  contrasts  is  added  the  motley  charaoter  of 
its  natiye  population,  embracing  representatiTes  from  almost 
^eiy  tribe  between  Dar-For  and  the  Bed  Sea,  between  Egypt 
and  the  Negro  Ungdoms  of  the  White  Nile,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  how  rich  a  field  of  obserratiim  EJiartonm  offisrs  to  the 
traveller.  Nevertheless,  those  who  reside  there,  almost  with* 
out  exertion,  bestow  npon  the  city  and  oonntry  all  possible 
maledictions.  Considered  as  a  place  of  residence,  otiier  ques- 
tions come  into  play,  and  they  axe  p^faaps  not  fur  wrong.  -^ 

Khartoum  is  the  most  remarkable-— I  had  almost  said  the 
only  example  of  physieal  progress  in  Africa,  in  this  century. 
Where,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  even  a  dwdling,  unless 
it  ought  be  the  mis^nUe  tokui^  or  straw  hut  of  the  EthiopiAn 
Fellahf  now  stai^  a  city  of  some  thirty  or  Ibrly  thousand  in^ 
habitants,  daily  increasiBg  in  siae  and  importance,  and  gradual* 
ly  drawing  into  its  mart  the  commerce  of  the  immense  regions 
of  Central  Africa.  Its  foundation,  I  beUete,  is  due  to  Ismail 
Padia  (son  of  Mohammed  Ali),  who,  during  his  conquests  of 
the  kiogdoms  of  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  in  the  years  1821  and 
1822,  recogniied  the  importance,  in  a  military  and  commerda] 
sense,  c^  establishing  a  post  at  the  confiuence  of  the  two  Niles. 
H ohkmmed  Bey  Deft^dar,  who  succeeded  him,  secimded  the 
plan,  and  ere  long  it  was  determined  to  make  Khartoum,  on 
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a4sooii]it  of  its  oentral  position,  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian 
pashalik  of  Soud^  Standing  at  the  moal3i  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
whidi  flows  down  fh}Bi  the  gold  and  iron  mountains  of  Abys* 
ainia,  and  of  the  White  Nile,  the  only  avenne  to  a  dozen  Negro 
Idngdoms,  rioh  in  ivory  and  gom,  and  being  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  0(»iquered  proTinees  of  Sennaar,  Eordofian,  Shendy  * 
and  Berber,  it  speedily  outgrew  the  old  Ethiojnan  cities,  and 
di«w  to  itself  the  greater  part  of  ^eir  wealth  and  oonunercial 
activity.  Now  it  is  the  metropolis  of  all  the  eastern  part  of 
Soudlln,  and  the  people  speak  of  it  in  much  the  same  style  as 
the  Egyptians  speak  of  their  belored  Oairo. 

The  town  is  larger,  cleaner  and  better  built  than  any  of 
tlie  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  except  perhaps  Siout  It  extends 
for  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  &oing  the 
north,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  part  next  the  river  is  mostly  taken  up  with  the  gardens 
and  dwellings  of  Beys  and  other  government  officers,  and  weal- 
thy merchants.  The  gardens  of  the  Pasha,  of  Moussa  Bey, 
Husakar  Bey  and  the  Catholic  Hisaion  «re  all  laige  and  beau- 
tiful, and  towards  evening,  when  the  north  wind  rises,  shower 
the  fragrance  of  their  orange  and  mimosa  blossoms  over  the 
whole  town.  The  dwdlings,  which  stand  in  them,  cover  a 
laige  space  of  ground,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one 
story  in  hdght,  as  the  heavy  summer  rains  would  speedily  beat 
down  mud  walls  of  greater  hei^t.  The  Pasha's  palace,  which 
was  built  during  the  year  previous  to  my  visit,  is  of  burnt 
brick,  much  of  which  was  taken  from  the  ancient  Ohristian 
ruins  of  Abon*HarJi8S,  on  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  a  quadrangu- 
lar building,  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  large  open  court 
in  the  centre.    Its  front  formed  one  side  of  a  square,  which, 
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whea  complete,  will  be  snurrooBded  by  other  oflSoefl  of  gOTCiXh 
ment  For  Soud^,  it  is  a  building  of  some  pretensiooi  and 
the  PsiSha  took  great  pride  in  ezhibiti^  it  He  told  me  thai 
tbe  Arab  sheklis  who  visited  him  would  not  belieye  that  it  was 
the  work  of  man  alone.    Allah  mnst  have  helped  him  to  raise 

^snoh  a  wonderful  structure.    It  has  an  inclosed  arched  corri- 
dor in  front,  in  the  Italian  Q^le,  and  a  sqpiare  tower!  over  the 
entrance.     At  the  &ne  of  my  visit  Abdallah  EflSandi  was 
building  a  very  handsome  two-stozy  honse  of  burnt  briok,  and 
the  Catholic  priests  intended  erecting  another,  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  established  themselves  permanently.    Within  a    ^ 
few  months,  large  additions  had  been  made  to  the  basaar,    f 
while  the  houses  of  the  slaves,  on  the  outskurlip  of  the  city,    \ 
were  constantly  springing  up  like  antJdlls. 

There  is  no  plan  whatever  in  the  disposition  of  the  build* 
ings.  Each  man  surrounds  his  property  with  a  mud  wall,  re- 
gardless of  its  location  with  respect  to  others,  and  in  going 
from  one  point  to  another,  one  is  obliged  to  make  the  most 
perplexing  zigiags.  I  rarely  ventured  fiir  on  foot,  as  I  soon 
became  bewild^ed  in  the  labyrinth  of  Uank  walls,  Wheo^ 
mounted  on  the  Consul's  tallest  dromedary,  I  lo<4ced  down  on 

vthe  roo&  of  the  native  houses,  and  could  take  my  bearings 
without  difficulty.  All  the  mysteries  of  the  low^  life  of 
Khartoum  were  revealed  to  me,  from  such  a  lofty  post.  On 
each  side  I  looked  into  pent  yards  where  the  niiserable  Arab 
and  Negro  families  lazily  basked  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  or 
into  the  filthy  nests  where  they  crawled  at  ni^t.  The  swarms 
of  children  which  they  bred  in  those  dens  sat  naked  in  the 
dust,  playing  with  vile  yellow  dogs,  and  sometimes  a  lean  bur- 
den camel  stood  in  the  comer.    The  only  furniture  to  be  seen 
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was  a  WBleiVBkin,  a  tew  pots  and  jajrs,  a  laaket  ot  two,  and 
aometimsa  an  angareiy  or  ooarse  wooden  frame  oov^ered  with  a 
netting  of  ropes,  and  ser?ing  as  seat  and  bed.  Nearly  half  the 
popolatlon  of  the  place  are  slaves,  brought  from  the  monntaias 
above  Fasogl,  or  &om  die  land  of  the  DinlcaSy  on  the  White 
Nile.  One^s  oonuniseratiiA  of  these  degraded  races  is  almost 
oreroome  by  his  disgost  with  their  appearance  and  habits,  and 
I  found  even  the  waste  phun  that  stretches  towards  Semiaar  a 
relief  affcer  threading  the  lanes  of  the  quarters  where  they  live. 

Notwithstanding  the  natnre  of  its  population,  ELhartonm 
is  kept  commendably  neat  and  clean.  It  wiU  be  a  lucky  day 
for  B<»ne  and  Florence  when  their  streets  exhibit  no  more 
filth  than  those  of  this  AMcan  city.  The  baaaars  only,  are 
swept  every  morning,  but  the  wind  performs  this  office  for  ike 
temainder  of  the  streets.  The  soo^ty  or  market,  is  held  in  a 
free  space,  opening  upon  the  inland  plain,  where  the  country 
people  lyring  their  dieep,  fowls,  camds,  dourra,  vegetables  and 
other  common  products.  The  slaughtering  of  animals  takes 
place  every  morning  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  east  of  the 
dty,  wUflh  is  thus  entirely  free  from  the  e£9uvia  arising  there- 
from. Here  the  sheep,  cows,  goats  and  camels  are  killed, 
skinned  and  quartered  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  thirty  or  forty  butchers  at  work  on  as  many  dif- 
ferent animals,  each  surrounded  by  an  attendant  group  of  vul- 
tures, hawks,  cranes,  crows  and  other  carnivorous  birds.  They 
are  never  molested  by  the  people,  and  we  sometimes  rode 
through  thousands  of  them,  which  had  so  gorged  themselves 
that  they  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  move  out  of  our  way. 

The  place  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  the  most 
uidieatthy  part  of  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  regions  in  the 
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oal  nins  b^gin  to  ftH,  to  tiie  table-famd  of  Abywiiiia  on  the 
80!iih,  and  as  fitr.iip  ifae  White  Nile  as  has  yet  been  explored, 
Scadin isdeTastated by  ferers of  &e  most  malignaiit  oharae- 
tMT.  The  soim&ws  are  fatal  to  at  least  one-half  of  <he  Turks, 
Ilgyptians  and  Bnropeaas  who  make  fteir  residenoe  there,  and 
the  natires  ihemselTes,  though  the  mortality  is  not  so  great 
among  them,  rarely  pass  through  tiie  year  iriihovt  an  attaek 
offerer.  I  arrived  daring  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  year, 
and  yet  of  all  the  persons  I  saw,  three-fonrths  were  complain- 
ing of  some  derangement  of  the  i^stem.  The  ndlitary  hospi- 
tal,  whioh  I  visited,  was  filed  wilii  oases  of  fever,  dysentery 
and  smaU*poz.  I  was  in  snoh  good  bodily  oondition  from  my 
journey  through  the  Desert  that  I  oonld  searoely  ecmoeive  the 
sensation  of  sickness,  and  the  generous  diet  and  invigorating 
exerdse  I  enjoyed  secored  me  from  all  fear  of  an  attack. 
ZraveDers  are  not  agreed  as  to  iJie  cause  of  this  moftality  in 
Sond^  Some  attribute  it  to  the  presence  of  inflisorim  in  the 
water;  yet  we  drank  the  pure,  mountain-bom  flood  of  the  Blue 
Nfle,  and  filtered  it  befimhaiML  I  am  diqKMsed  to  side  wiA 
Bussegger,  who  accounts  f<»  it  entirely  by  the  miasma  arising 
from  decayed  vegetation,  during  the  intense  heats.  The  coun^ 
try  around  Khartoum  is  a  dead  level ;  the  only  mountain  to 
be  seen  is  the  long  ridge  of  Sjebel  Qerrari,  twelve-miles  to  the 
north.  Behmd  the  town,  the  White  Nile  curves  to  the  east, 
and  during  the  inundation  his  waters  extend  even  to  the  sub- 
urbs, almost  insulating  the  place.  The  unusual  sickness  of  the 
winter  of  1852  might  be  aooom^ed  for  by  the  inimdation  of 
ihe  previous  summer,  which  was  so  mndi  high^  than  ordinary 
that  Ae  people  were  obliged  to  erect  dykes  to  ke^  the  water 
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out  of  tbe  8treet&  The  opposite  bank  of  ike  fiver  is  Gonsider- 
ed  more  healthy;  and  in  the  town  of  Hal&y,  onlj  ten  milee 
distant,  the  ayerage  mortality  is  nmoh  Imb.    . 

I  was  fortunate  in  reaelung  Khartoom  at  a  Tery  interesting 
period.  All  the  principal  shdhs  of  the  different  tribes  be^ 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea  were  then  ooUeeted  there, 
and  as  Dr.  Keits  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  of  ^em,  I 
had  the  opportanity  of  maldng  their  aoqnaintanoe,  and  eonld 
hare  readily  procured  a  safe-condnot  through  &eir  teiritmes, 
if  I  had  been  disposed  to  make  eiqtlorations  in  that  direction. 

Boring  the  sommer  ihere  had  been  trouble  in  the  neigh* 
boihood  of  Sennaar,  and  a  general  movement  against  tiie 
Egyptian  role  was  feared.  In  October  and  November,  hoW' 
ever,  Momssa  Bey  made  a  campugn  in  the  regions  about  and 
beyond  the  Atbaia,  and  returned  with  the  diief  malcontents 
in  chains.  They  were  afterwards  liberated,  but  had  been  re* 
tained  in  Khartoum  until  some  disputed  questions  should  be 
settled.  On  the  ni^t  of  my  arrival,  the  ecmsnl  received  a 
visit  of  ceramony  from  the  two  principal  ones :  Hamed,  the 
ohiBf  sbdch  of  the  Bishirees,  and  Owd-el*Kerim,  son  of  the 
great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees,  which  inhabit  the  wide  temtory 
between  the  Aibara  and  the  Blue  Nile.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  several  attendants,  and  by  Mohammed  Eheyr,  the 
commander  of  the  Shyi^eean  cayalry  employed  in  the  late  ei:* 
pedition.  The  latter  was  a  fieroe-kolang  black  in  rich  Turk- 
ish costmne. 

Hamed  was  a  man  of  middle  sise,  blade,  but  with  strai^t 
features  and  a  mild,  serious  expression  of  fiice.  He  was  diess- 
ed  in  white,  as  well  as  his  attendant  whose  bushy  hair  was 
twisted  into  countless  starings  and  pierced  with  a  new  woaden 
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dcswer.  The  Sbokoiae  ahakh  aarmed  last  We  were  Bested 
on  tlie  diran,  aad  aJl  lose  wiien  he  catered.  He  was  a  tail, 
powerful  man,  with  large,  jet-blaek  eyes  and  a  bold,  fieroe  face. 
He  wore  a  white  turban  and  flowing  robes  of  the  same  color, 
with  a  firimge  and  stripe  of  erinuKm  azeand  the  border.  The 
OoBSil  adyaoped  to  the  edge  of  the  oarpet  to  meet  him,  when 
the  sbekh  opened  his  aims  and  the  two  feK  npon  eaeh  other's 
necks.  Coffee  and  pipes  were  then  served,  and  water  was 
brought  for  the  washing  preparatcwy  to  dinner.  Hamed  and 
the  Shygheean  captain  washed  only  their  hands,  but  the  great 
Owd-dl-Eerim  washed  his  hands,  &6e  and  feet,  and  oooopied 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  honi:  at  his  devotions,  bowing  his  head 
many  times  to  the  earth  and  repeating  the  name  of  Allah  with 
de^  emphasis.  We  passed  through  the  garden  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  shekhs  were  greatly  amased  at  seemg  a  table 
set  in  Enropean  style.  They  all  fiuled  in  managing  the  kniyes 
and  forks,  except  Owd-el-Eerim,  who  watched  the  Oonsol  and 
myself,  and  did  his  part  with  dignity.  Achmet  had  made  a 
vermicelli  sonp,  which  they  eyed  very  snspicionslyy  and  did  not 
venture  to  take  more  than  a  &w  moathfols.  They  no  doubt 
went  away  with  the  foil  belief  that  the  Franks  devoor  worms. 
They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  attack  the  roast  mutton,  nntU  I 
carved  it  for  them,  bat  did  such  ezeeation  with  their  fingers 
among  the  stews  and  sakds  that  the  dishes  were  soon  emptied. 
After  they  had  again  partaken  of  coffee  and  pipes  in  the 
divan,  the  C<msul  ordered  two  or  three  rockets,  which  had  been 
left  from  his  Christmas  celebration,  to  be  sent  np  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  cariosity  of  his  gaests,  who  had  heard  much  of 
"those  wonderful  fires,  which  had  amazed  all  Khartoum,  three 
weeksbrfore.    The  shekhs  and  attendants  wore  groined  on 
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tlie  bakony^  when  the  first  vooket  ahot  hiflBing  into  the  aii^ 
drew  its  fiery  earve  throagh  the  duknees,  ead  burst  into  a 
rain  of  yellow  stars.  "  WdUak/'^  and  ^^MaahaUah/^  weie 
echoed  from  moath  to  numth,  end  the  desert  diiefii  eodd 
scarcely  contain  themseLves,  from  astonishment  and  delist. 
The  second  rocket  went  np  qmte  near  to  ns,  and  sooner  than 
was  expected.  Hamed,  the  Bishdree  shekh,  was  so  startled 
that  he  tlnrew  both  his  arms  aronnd  the  Consul  and  held  frst 
for  dear  life,  and  even  the  great  Owd-ei*Kerim  drew  a  loig 
breath  and  ejaeolated,  ^Qod  is  great  1"  They  ihen  took 
their  leave,  deeply  impreifeed  with  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  the  Franks. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

TIBIT8      IV      KHABTOUIC. 

Yidt  to  the  Gatbolio  MlMton— Br.  Enoblecber,  the  ApostoUo  yieu—Uoa/m  Btj-^ 
yirfttoLitUf  Ptah*-B«oeption— The  Pasha'^  Falftoe— lioxtf— We  Pine  with  the 
PMh»— Ceranonies  npon  the  OpgmIoii— MoBle—llie  gnoats  The  Fnaks  In  Kher- 
toom— Br.  Tiiatfy^Yiat  to  the  Bnltuft  NMnr-An  BthlopUa  Blnoei^-OhwBflter 
or  the  Soltwa. 

Ok  the  day  of  my  arriyal,  Dr.  Beitz  proposed  a  visit  to  Br. 
Knobledier,  the  Apostolio  Yioar  of  the  Catholio  Missions  in 
Central  Africa,  who  had  returned  to  Ehartoom  about  twenty 
days  previous.  The  Yicar's  name  was  already  fioniliar  to  me, 
firom  the  aooount  of  his  voyage  up  the  White  Nile  in  1850, 
which  was  published  in  the  German  journals  during  his  visit 
to  Europe,  and  it  had  been  my  design  to  propose  joining  his 
party,  in  case  he  had  carried  out  his  plan  of  making  a  second 
voyage  in  the  winter  of  1852.  He  ascended  as  fiir  as  lat.  4^ 
north,  or  about  sixty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  D*Ar« 
naud  and  Weme,  and  t^efore  stands  at  the  head  of  Nilotic 
ezplorera 

Preceded  by  two  attendants,  we  walked  through  the  town 
to  the  Catholic  Mission,  a  spacious  oue-story  building  in  a  large 
garden  near  the  river.    Entering  a  court,  in  the'  centre  of 
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whioh  grewa  tall  tamarind  tree,  we  were  recMvedby  an  Italian 
monk,  in  flowing  robes,  wbo  oonduoted  ns  into  a  second  oourt, 
inclosed  by  the  residence  of  the  Yioar.  Here  we  met  two  other 
priests,  a  German  and  a  Hungarian,  dressed  in  flowing  Orien- 
tal garments.  They  ushered  ns  into  a  large  room,  carpeted 
with  matting,  and  with  a  comfortable  divan  around  the  sides. 
The  windows  looked  into  a  garden,  which  was  filled  with 
orange,  fig  and  banana  trees,  and  fragrant  with  jasmine  and 
mimosa  blossoms.  We  had  scarcely  seated  onrselyes,  when 
the  monks  rose  and  remained  standing,  while  Dr.  Knoblocher 
entered.  He  was  a  small  man,  slightly  and  rather  delicately 
built,  and  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  com- 
plexion was  fair,  his  eyes  a  grayish  blue,  and  his  beard,  whioh 
he  wore  flowing  upon  his  breast,  a  very  decided  auburn.  His 
fiice  was  one  of  those  which  wins  not  only  kindness  but  confi- 
dence from  all  the  world.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tur- 
ban, and  a  flowing  robe  of  dark  purple  doth.  He  is  a  man  of 
thorough  cultivation,  conversant  with  several  languages,  and 
possesses  an  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  will  make 
his  future  explorations  valuable  to  the  world.  During  my 
stay  in  Khartoum  I  visited  him  frequmtly,  and  derived  from 
him  much  information  concerning  the  countries  of  Souddn  and 
their  inhabitants. 

On  our  return  we  called  upon  Moussa  Bey,  the  ccmimander 
of  the  expedition  sent  into  the  lands  of  the  Shukorees  and  the 
Hallengas,  the  foregoing  summer.  ^^  was  then  ill  of  a  fever 
and  confined  to  his  bed,  but  we  entered  the  room  without  cere- 
mony, and  found  with  him  the  new  Qovemor  of  Berber  and 
Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  the  Governor  of  Kordofui,  besides  several 
secietarietf  and  attendants.    Moaiasa  Bey  was  a  Turk,  perhaps 
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ii^  jears  of  age,  and  had  a  strong,  sturdy,  energetic  face. 
Several  Arab  shekbs,  some  of  whom  had  been  taken  prisoners 
in  the  late  expedition,  were  lounging  about  the  court-yards. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  Dr.  Beitz  presented  me  to  Lattif 
Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Souddn.  The  Egyptian  officials  in 
Khartoum  generally  consider  themselves  as  exiles,  and  a  sta- 
tion in  Souddn  carries  with  it  a  certain  impression  of  disgrace. 
For  the  Pasha,  however,  it  is  an  office  of  great  importance^and 
responsibility,  and  its  duties  are  fully  as  arduous  as  those  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  himself.  The  provinces  under  his  rule 
constitute  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  France,  and  ttere 
are  as  many  factions  among  the  native  tribes  as  parties  among 
the  French  politicians.  It  is  moreover,  in  many  respects,  an 
indeperiQent  sovereignty.  Its  great  distance  from  the  seat  of 
authority,  and  the  absence  of  any  regular  means  of  communica- 
tion except  the  government  post,  gives  the  Pasha  of  Soudan 
opportunities  of  which  he  never  fails  to  avail  himself.  Achmct 
Pasha  at  one  time  so  strengthened  himself  here  that  he  defied 
even  Mohammed  Ali,  and  it  is  still  whispered  that  foul  means 
were  used  to  get  rid  of  him.  Since  then,  rotation  in  office  is 
found  to  be  good  policy,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  is  care- 
ful to  remove  a  Pasha  before  he  has  made  himself  dangeroas. 
From  the  Turks  and  Europeans  in  Khartoum,  I  heard  little 
good  of  Lattif  Pasha.  His  character  was  said  to  be  violent 
and  arbitrary,  and  several  most  savage  acts  were  attributed  to 
him.  One  thing,  however,  was  said  in  favor  of  him,  and  it 
was  a  great  redeeming  trait  in  those  lands :  he  did  not  enrich 
himself  by  cheating  the  government.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
it  was  understood  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  was  to  be  su- 
perseded by  Bustnm  Pasha. 
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We  found  tlie  Pasba  seated  on  his  divan,  with  a  secretary 
before  him,  reading  a  file  of  documents.  The  guards  at  the 
door  presented  arms  as  we  entered,  and  the  Pasha  no  sooner 
saw  us  than  he  rose,  and  remained  standing  till  we  came  up. 
The  Consul  presented  me,  and  we  seated  ourselyes  oxi  the  di- 
van, separated  from  him  by  a  pair  of  cushions.  Pipes  were 
brought  to  us  by  black  slaves,  and  after  a  few  common-places^ 
he  turned  again  to  his  busmess.  The  Secretary  was  readmg 
despatches  to  the  different  provinces  oi  Soudan.  As  fast  as 
each  was  approved  and  laid  aside,  a  Memlook  slave  of  fifteen^ 
who  appeared  to  fill  the  office  of  page,  stamped  them  with  the 
Pasha's  seal,  in  lieu  of  signature.  When  the  affairs  were  con- 
cluded, the  Pasha  turned  to  us  and  entered  into  conversation. 
He  was  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  but 
stoutly  built,  and  with  regular  and  handsome  features.  His 
complexion  was  a  pale  olive,  his  eyes  large  and  dark,  and  he 
wore  a  black  beard  and  moustaches,  very  neatly  trimmed.  His 
mouth  was  full,  and  when  he  smiled,  showed  a  perfect  set  of 
strong  white  teeth,  which  gave  a  certain  grimness  to  his  ex- 
pression. His  manner  was  refined,  but  had  that  feline  smooth* 
ness  which  invariably  covers  sharp  claws.  If  I  had  met  him 
in  London  or  Paris,  in  Frank  costimie,  I  should  have  set  him 
down  as  the  jprimo  basso  of  the  Italian  Opera.  He  was  plain- 
ly dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark-blue  cloth,  and  wore  a  small  tar- 
boosh on  his  head. 

Our  conversation  first  turned  upon  America,  and  finally 
upon  steam  navigation  and  maritime  affairs  in  generaL  He 
took  an  interest  in  such  subjects,  as  he  was  formerly  Admiral 
in  the  navy  of  Mohammed  All.  An  engraving  of  the  Turkish 
frigate  Sultan  Mahmoud,  which  was  built  by  the  American 
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Eckford,  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  me.  Over  the  divan  was 
a  portrait  of  Snltan  Abdal-Medjid,  and  on  each  side  two  Arabic 
sentences,  emblazoned  on  a  ground  of  blue  and  crimson.  The 
apartment  was  spacious  and  loffcy ;  the  ceiling  was  of  smooth 
palm-logs,  and  the  floor  of  cement,  beaten  hard  and  polished 
with  the  trowel.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  the  Pasha  that 
he  had  erected  such  a  stately  building  in  the  short  space  of 
nine  months,  and  he  thereupon  proposed  to  show  it  to  me  more 
in  detail.  He  conducted  us  to  a  reception-room,  covered  with 
fine  carpets,  and  furnished  with  mirrors  and  luxurious  divans ; 
then  the  dining-room,  mcMre  plainly  furnished,  the  bath  with 
Moorish  arches  glimmering  in  steamy  twilight,  and  his  private 
armory,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  a  small  but  rich 
assortment  of  Turkish  and  European  weapons.  The  doors  of 
the  apartments  were  made  of  a  dark  red  wood,  of  very  fine 
grain,  closely  resembling  mahogany.  It  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Fazogl,  on  the  south-western  border  of  Abyssinia.  It 
is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  the  Pasha  showed  me  a  large 
and  handsome  table  made  from  it. 

The  Pasha  then  led  us  into  the  court-yard,  where  the  work- 
men were  still  busy,  plastering  the  interior  of  the  corridors 
surrounding  it.  A  large  leopard  and  a  lion-whelp  of  six 
months  old,  were  chained  to  two  of  the  pillars.  A  younger 
whelp  ran  loose  about  the  court,  and  gave  great  diversion  to 
the  P&sha,  by  lying  in  wait  behind  the  pillars,  whence  he 
pounced  out  upon  any  young  boy-slave,  who  might  pass  that 
way.  The  little  fellow  would  take  to  his  heels  in  groat  terror, 
and  scamper  across  the  court,  followed  by  the  whelp,  who  no 
sooner  overtook  him  than  he  sprang  with  his  fore-paws  against 
the  boy's  back,  threw  him  down,  and  then  ran  off,  apparently 
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yerj  much  delighted  with  the  sport.  He  had  the  free  range 
of  the  palace,  but  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  kitchen, 
where  he  would  leap  upon  a  table,  deliberately  He  down,  and 
watch  the  movements  of  the  cooks  with  great  interest  The 
Pasha  told  us  that  this  whelp  had  on  one  occasion  found  his 
way  to  the  harem,  where  his  presence  was  first  proclaimed  by 
the  screams  of  the  terrified  women.  The  leopard  was  a  large 
and  fierce  animal,  but  the  other  lion  was  a  rough,  good-humor- 
ed fellow,  turning  over  on  his  back  to  be  played  with,  and 
roaring  frequently,  with  a  voice  that  resembled  the  low  notes 
of  a  melancholy  trombone.  From  this  court  we  passed  into  the 
outer  corridor  fronting  the  square,  when  the  jewelled  shebooks 
were  again  brought,  and  the  Pasha  discoursed  for  some  time  on 
the  necessity  of  controlling  one's  passions  and  preserving  a  quiet 
temperament  under  all  circumstances.  When  we  rose  to  depart, 
he  invited  us  to  return  and  dine  with  him  next  day. 

Towards  sunset  the  horses  were  got  ready ;  Dr.  Beits  don- 
ned his  uniform,  and  I  dressed  myself  in  Frank  costume,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tarboosh,  shawl  and  red  slippers.  We  call- 
ed at  the  Catholic  Mission  on  our  way  to  the  Palace,  and  while 
conversing  with  the  monks  in  the  garden,  a  message  came  from 
the  Pasha  requesting  Aboona  Snleyman — (Padre  Solomon,  as 
Dr.  Knoblecher  was  called  by  the  Copts  and  Mussulmen  in 
Khartoum) — to  accompany  us.  We  therefore  set  out'  on  foot 
with  the  Vicar,  with  the  grooms  leading  the  horses  behind  us. 
The  Pasha  received  us  at  the  entrance  of  his  reception-room, 
and  then  retired  to  pray,  before  further  conversation.  The  di- 
van at  the  further  end  of  the  room  was  divided  in  the  centre 
by  a  pile  of  cushions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  reserv- 
ed for  the  Pasha  alone.     The  Consul,  being  the  second  inde* 
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pendent  power,  seated  himself  on  the  left  hand,  Dr.  Knob- 
ledier  modestly  took  the  oorner,  and  I  drew  up  my  legs  beside 
him,  on  the  side  divan.  After  a  short  absence— during  which, 
we  also  were  supposed  to  haye  said  our  prayers — the  Pasha 
returned,  saluted  us  a  second  time,  and  seated  himsell  Four 
slaves  aj^ared  at  the  same  moment^  with  four  pipes,  which 
they  presented  to  us  in  the  order  of  our  rank,  commencing  with 
the  Pasha. 

When  the  aroma  of  the  delicate  Djebeli  tobacco  had  diffus- 
ed a  certain  amount  of  harmony  among  us, .  the  conversation 
became  more  animated.  The  principal  subject  we  discussed 
was  the  coup  d^itdt  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  news  of  which  had 
just  arrived  by  dromedary  post,  in  twenty-four  days  from 
Cairo.  The  Pasha  said  it  was  precisely  the  thing  which  he 
had  long  ago  predicted  would  come  to  pass.  Louis  Napoleon, 
he  said,  would  behead  Thiers,  Gavaignac,  Lamoriciore  and  the 
others  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  and  make,  if  necessary,  twenty 
coups  d'^tdt,  aSter  which,  France  would  begin  to  prosper.  The 
French,  he  said,  must  be  well  beaten,  or  it  is  impossible 
to  govern  them.  The  conversation  had  hardly  commenced, 
when  a  slave  appeared,  bearing  a  silver  tray,  upon  which  were 
four  tiny  glasses  of  mastic  cordial,  a  single  glass  of  water,  and 
saucers  which  contained  bits  of  orange  and  pomegranate.  The 
Pasha  was  always  served  first.  He  drank  the  cordial,  took  a 
sip  of  water,  and  then  each  of  us  in  turn,  drinking  from  the 
same  glass.  At  intervals  of  about  five  minutes  the  same  re- 
freshment appeared,  and  was  served  at  least  ten  times  before 
dinner  was  announced. 

Presently  there  came  a  band  of  musicians — ^five  Egyptian 
boys  whom  the  Pasha  had  brought  with  him.from  Cairo.     We 
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had  also  two  additions  to  the  company  of  guests :  Bnfaa  Bey, 
an  intelligent  Egyptian,  who  was  educated  in  France,  Aid  had 
been  principal  of  a  native  college  in  Cairo,  under  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  Ali  Bey  Khasib,  the  late  Governor  of  Berber,  who 
had  been  deposed  on  account  of  alleged  mal-practices.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  a  water-carrier  in  Ouro,  but  was  adopted 
by  the  widow  of  Ismail  Pasha,  who  gave  him  a  superior  educa- 
tion. Other  accounts  represented  him  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  either  Ismail  or  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  this  surmise  was 
probably  correct.  He  was  a  bold,  handsome  man  of  thirty, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  officials  in 
Soud&n. 

After  some  little  prelude,  the  musicians  commenced.  The 
instruments  were  a  zuma/rra^  or  reed  flute,  a  dulcimer,  the 
wires  of  which  were  struck  with  a  wooden  plectrum,  held  be- 
tween the  first  and  middle  fingers,  and  a  tamborine,  two  of  the 
boys  officiating  only  as  singers.  The  airs  were  Arabic  and 
Persian,  and  had  the  character  of  improvisations,  compared 
with  the  classic  music  of  Europe.  The  rhythm  was  perfect, 
and  the  parts  sustained  by  the  different  instruments  arranged 
with  considerable  skill  The  Egyptian  officers  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  melodies,  which,  in  their  wild,  passionate,  bar- 
baric cadences,  had  a  singular  charm  for  my  ear.  The  songs 
were  principally  of  love,  but  of  a  higher  character  than  the 
common  songs  of  the  people.  The  Pasha  translated  a  brace 
for  us.  One  related  to  the  loves  of  a  boy  and  maiden,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  humble,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  a  Bey. 
They  saw  and  loved  each  other,  but  the  difference  in  their  sta- 
tions prevented  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  One  day,  as  the 
girl  was  seated  at  her  window,  a  funeral  passed  through  the 
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fltreet  below.  She  aaked  the  name  of  the  dead  person,  and 
they  answered  '^  Leyl,^  the  name  ef  her  beloved,  whom  the 
violence  of  his  passion  had  deprived  of  life.  Her  lamentations 
formed  the  theme  of  a  separate  song,  in  which  the  name  of 
Leyl  was  repeated  in  one  long,  continned  ontcry  of  grief  and 
love.  The  second  song  was  of  a  widow  who  had  many  wooers, 
by  whom  she  was  so  beset,  that  she  finally  appointed  a  day  to 
give  them  her  decision.  The  same  day  her  son  died,  yet,  be- 
cause she  had  given  her  word,  fSae  mastered  her  grief  by  a  he- 
roic resolirtion,  arrayed  herself  in  her  finest  garments,  received 
her  suitors,  and  sang  to  her  Inte  the  song  which  would  best 
entertain  them.  At  the  close  of  the  festival  she  announced 
her  loss  in  a  song,  and  concluded  by  refusing. all  their  offers. 
At  last,  dinner  was  announced.  The  Pasha  led  the  way 
Into  the  dining-room,  stopping  in  an  ante-chamber,  where  a 
group  of  slaves  were  ready  with  pitchers^  ewers  and  napkins, 
and  we  performed  the  customary  washing  of  hands.  The 
Pasha  then  took  his  seat  at  the  round  table,  and  pointed  out 
his  place  to  each  guest  Dr.,  Enoblecher  and  myself  sat  on 
his  right,  Dr.  Beitz  and  Bufaa  Bey  on  his  left,  and  Ali  Bey 
Khasib  opposite.  There  were  no  plates,  but  each  of  us  l^ad  a 
silver  knife,  spoon  and  fork,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  far  i& 
Frank  style  that  we  sat  upon  chairs  instead  of  the  floor.  The 
only  ceremony  observed  was,  that  the  Pasha  first  tasted  each 
dish  as  it  was  brought  upon  the  table,  after  which  the  rest  of  us 
followed.  We  all  ate  soup  from  the  same  tureen,  and  buried  our 
several  right  hands  to  the  knuckles  in  the  fat  flesh  of  the  sheep 
which  WAS  afterwards  set  before  us.  Claret  was  poured  out 
for  the  Franks  and  Bufaa  Bey  (whose  Moslem  principles  had 
been  damaged  by  ten  years  residence  in  Paris),  the  Pasha  and 
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Ali  Bey  alone  abstumng.  There  were  twenty  ooorses  in  all, 
and  the  cookery  was  excellent  Besides  the  delicate  Turkish 
oomponnds  of  meat  and  yegetaUes,  delicious  fish  from  the 
White  Nile  and  fndts  from  the  Pasha's  garden,  we  had  blane 
mange  and  several  varieties  of  French  patisserie.  At  the  close 
of  the  repast,  a  glass  bowl  containing  a  cool  drink  made  from 
dried  %8,  quinces  and  apricots,  was  placed  upon  the  table; 
The  best  possible  humor  prevailed,  and  I  enjoyed  tiie  dinner 
ezceedinglyy  the  more  so  because  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
such  a  high  degree  of  civiliBation  in  Soud&n. 

We  had  afterwards  cofice  and  pipes  in  the  reception-room^ 
and  about  ten  in  the  evening  took  leave  of  the  Pasha  and  walk- 
ed home,  preceded  by  attendants  carrying  large  glass  lantema 
After  accompanying  Dr.  Knoblecher  to  the  gate  of  the  Mission, 
Ali  Bey  Khasib  took  my  hand,  Bufaa  Bey  that  of  the  Con- 
sul, and  we  walked  to  the  residence  of  the  Bey,  who  detained  us 
an  hoar  by  the  narration  of  the  injuries  and  indignities  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  order  of  Abbas  Pasha. 
The  latter,  on  coming  into  power,  took  especial  care  to  remove 
all  those  officers  who  had  been  favorites  pf  Mohammed  AIL 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  high  attainments  and  pure  charac- 
ter, who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  carrying  out  the  old 
Pasha's  measures  of  reform.  Among  them  was  Eufaa  Bey, 
who,  with  several  of  his  associates,  was  sent  to  Khartoum,  os* 
tensibly  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  College  there,  but  in 
reality  as  a  banishment  from  Egypt.  He  had  been  there  ^ 
year  and  ahalf  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  yet  no  order  had  been 
received  from  Cairo  relative  to  the  College.  This  state  of  in- 
action and  uncertainty,  combined  with  the  efiect  of  the  climate, 
had  already  terminated  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow-profea- 
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Bors,  and  it  was  no  donbt  the  design  of  Abbas  Pasha  to  relieve 
himself  of  all  of  them  by  the  same  means.  When  I  heard  this 
story,  the  truth  of  which  Dr.  Reits  confirmed,  I  could  readily 
account  for  the  bitterness  of  the  carses  which  the  venerable 
old  Bey  heaped  upon  the  head  of  his  tyrannical  ruler. 

The  Frank  population  of  Khartoum  was  not  large,  consist- 
ing, besides  Dr.  Reitz  and  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Mission, 
of  Dr.  P6ney,  a  French  physician,  Dr.  Vierthaler,  a  Qerman, 
and  an  Italian  apothecary,  the  two  former  of  whom  were  in  the 
Egyptian  service.  Dr.  P6ney  had  been  ten  years  in  Soud&n, 
and  knew  the  whole  country,  from  the  mountains  of  Fazogl  to 
the  plains  of  Takka,  on  the  Atbara  River,  and  the  Shangalla 
forests  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  courteous  person,  and  gave  me  much  interesting 
information,  concerning  the  regions  he  had  visited .  and  the 
habits  of  the  different  tribes  of  Souddn.  I  had  afterwards 
personal  opportunity  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  many  of 
his  statements.  There  were  a  few  Coptic  merchants  in  the 
place,  and  on  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  New- Year  ceremonies  of  their 
Church,  which,  like  the  Greek,  still  retains  the  old  style.  The 
service,  which  was  very  similar  to  a  Catholic  mass,  was  chsgnt- 
ed  in  musical  Arabic,  and  at  its  close  we  were  presented  with 
small  cakes  of  unleavened  flour,  stamped  with  a  cross.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  coffee  was  given  to  us  in  an  outer 
court,  with  the  cordial  '^  Haneean ! "  (a  wish  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  jprosit,  or  "  may  it  benefit  you !  ") — ^to  which  we  re- 
plied :  "  Allah  ffaneek  /  "  (may  Crod  give  you  benefit  I) 

Dr.  Reitz  took  me  one  day  to  visit  the  celebrated  Sitteh 
(Lady)  Nasra,  the  daughter  of  the  last  King  of  Sennaar  and 
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brother  of  the  present  Shekh  of  that  provinoe.  She  is  a  woman 
<^f  almoBt  mascaline  talent  and  energy,  and  may  be  said  to  gOT- 
em  Sennaar  at  present.  All  the  Arab  shekhs,  as  well  as  the 
population  at  large,  have  the  greatest  respeot  for  her,  and  in- 
rariablj  ask  her  advice,  in  any  crisis  of  a&irs.  Her  brother, 
[dris  Wed  Adlan,  notwithstanding  his  nominal  subjection  to 
Ggypt,  still  possesses  absolute  sway  over  several  hundred  vil- 
lages, and  is  called  King  of  Kulle.  The  Lady  Nasra  retains 
the  title  of  Sultana,  on  account  of  her  descent  from  the  ancient 
royal  house  of  Sennaar.  She  has  a  palace  at  Soriba,  on  the 
Blue  Nile,  which,  according  to  Lepsius,  exhibits  a  degree  of 
wealth  and  state  very  rare  in  Soud&n.  She  was  then  in 
Khartoum  on  a  visit,  with  her  husband,  Mohammed  Defalldb, 
the  son  of  a  former  Yizier  of  her  father.  King  Adlan. 

We  found  the  Lady  Nasra  at  home,  seated  on  a  carpet  in 
her  audience-hall,  her  husband  and  Shekh  Abd-el-Kadcr — ^the 
Shekh  of  Khartoum,  who  married  her  daughter  by  a  former 
husband — occupying  an  adjacent  carpet.  She  gave  the  Consul 
her  hand,  saluted  me,  as  a  stranger,  with  an  inclination  of  her 
head,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  floor  opposite  to  her. 
She  was  about  forty-five  yeai^^ld,  but  appeared  younger,  and 
still  retained  the  traces  of  hei^  former  beauty.  Her  skin  was 
a  pale  bronze  color,  her  eyes  large  and  expressive,  and  her  face 
remarkable  for  its  intelligence  and  energy.  All  her  motions 
were  graceful  and  dignified,  and  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances she  might  have  become  a  sort  of  Ethiopian  Zenobia. 
She  wore  a  single  robe  of  very  fine  white  muslin,  which  she 
sometimes  folded  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  her  features,  and 
sometimes  allowed  to  fall  to  her  waist,  revealing  the  somewhat 
over-ripe  charms  of  her  bosom.     A  heavy  ring  of  the  native 
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gold  of  Kasan  hung  from  her  nose,  and  others  adorned  her  fin- 
gers. Dr.  Reitz  explained  to  her  that  I  was  not  a  Frank,  but 
came  from  a  great  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
She  spoke  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Lepsins,  at  Soriba,  and  said  that 
he  was  the  only  far-travelled  stranger  she  had  seen,  except 
mysel£  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  I  had  frequently  heard  of 
her  in  my  native  land ;  that  her  name  was  wellrknown  all  over 
the  world ;  and  that  the  principal  reason  of  my  visit  to  Sou- 
idn,  was  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least  flat- 
tered by  these  exaggerated  compliments,  but  received  them  aa 
quietly  as  if  they  were  her  right.  She  was  a  bom  queen,  and 
I  doubt  whether  any  thing  upon  the  earth  would  have  been 
able  to  shake  her  royal  indifference. 

Her  slaves  were  all  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
naked  except  the  rdhad,  or  girdle  of  leathern  fringe  about  the 
loins.  They  had  evidently  been  ehosen  for  their  beauty,  and 
two  of  iheuLf  although  as  black  as  cast-iron  statues,  were  in- 
comparable for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms  and  the  grace  of 
their  movements.  They  brought  us  pipes  and  coffee,  and  when 
not  employed,  stood  in  a  row  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  with 
their  hands  folded  upon  their  breasts.  Dinner  was  just  ready, 
and  we  were  invited  to  partake  of  it.  The  Sultana  had  al- 
ready dined  in  solitary  state,  so  her  husband,  Shekh  Abd-el- 
Kader,  the  Consul  and  I,  seated  ourselves  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  around  the  huge  bowl  containing  an  entire  sheep  stuffed 
with  rice.  We  buried  our  fingers  in  the  hot  and  smoking  flesh, 
and  pieked  the  choicest  pieces  from  the  ribs  and  flank,  occa- 
Bionally  taking  a  handful  of  rice  from  the  interior  The  only 
additional  dish  was  a  basket  of  raw  onions  and  radishes.  Be- 
fore each  of  us  stood  a  slave  with  a  napkin  and  a  large  glass 
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of  om  bUhil — ihe  "  mother  of  Dightingales.''  After  drinking, 
we  returned  the  glass  to  the  slave's  hand,  she  standing  all  the 
while  immovable  as  a  statue.  After  we  had  eaten  oar  fill  of 
roast  mutton  and  raw  onions,  thej  brought  a  dish  of  prepared 
dourra,  called  ahrij  which  strongly  resembles  the  jyinole  of 
Mexico.  The  grain  is  pounded  very  fine,  sifted,  mixed  with  a 
little  sugar  and  water,  and  made  into  thin,  dry  leaves^  as  white 
and  delicate  as  cambric.  It  is  considered  very  nourishing,  es- 
pecially on  a  journey,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  by  the  rich 
shekhs  of  Souddn. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  the  Sultana,  observing  that  our  cane 
batons,  which  we  had  just  purchased  in  the  bazaar,  were  of 
very  indifferent  quality,  ordered  two  others  to  be  brought,  of  a 
fine  yellow  wood,  resembling  box,  which  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  and  gave  them  to  u& 
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CHAPTEK    XXIII. 

THB      00UKTBIB8     OF     80UDAV. 

Becent  Explorations  of  SondAn— Limit  of  the  Tropical  Balna— The  C!osqaeet  of  Ethio- 
pia—Countries  Tributary  to  Egypt— The  District  of  Takka— Expedition  of  Moiuea 
Bey— The  Atbara  Biver— The  AhyHlnlan  FrontiM^-OhiiBtiaa  BiilnBof  Aboa-Ha 
rAsB— The  Kingdom  of  Sennaa^—Kordofiui—Dar-Fllr— The  Prinoeas  of  Dar-F&r  in 
Ehartomn— Her  Yislt  to  Dr.  Beits— The  Unknown  Countries  of  Central  Africa. 

Until  within  a  recent  period,  but  little  has  been  known  of  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Central 
Africa.  Few  English  travellers  have  made  these  regions  the 
sabject  of  their  investigation,  their  attention  having  been  prin- 
cipally directed  towards  the  countries  on  the  western  coast 
The  Niger,  in  fact,  has  been  for  them  a  more  interesting  prob- 
lem than  the  Nile.  The  German  travellers  Bikppell  and  Bns- 
segger,  however,  by  their  explorations  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  have  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Eastern  Souddn,  while  D'Amaud,  Weme,  and  more  than 
all,  Dr.  EJQoblecher,  have  carried  our  vision  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  mysterious  regions  beyond.  Still,  the  results  of  these 
explorations  are  far  from  being  generally  known,  or  even  rep* 
resented  upon  our  maps.  Geographical  charts  are  still  issued, 
in  which  the  conjectured  Mountains  of  the  Moon  continue  to 
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Btretch  their  ridges  across  the  middle  of  Africa,  in  latitades 
where  the  latest  travellers  find  a  plain  9S  level  as  the  sea.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  concerning  the  character  and  relative  po- 
sition of  the  different  countries  of  which  I  have  occasion  to 
speak,  may  make  these  sketches  of  African  life  and  landscapes 
more  intelligible  to  many  readers. 

As  far  as  southern  Nubia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oases 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  Nile  is  the  only  agent  of  productive- 
ness. Beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  bounteous  valley,  there 
is  little  except  red  sand  and  naked  rock,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
the  Atlantic.  On  reaching  lat  19^,  however,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  desert  landscapes.  Here  the  tropical  rains,  which 
are  unknown  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Nubia,  fall  every  sum- 
mer, though  in  dimmished  quantity.  The  dry,  gravelly  plains, 
nevertheless,  exhibit  a  scattering  growth  of  grass  and  thorny 
shrubs,  and  springs  axe  frequently  found  among  the  mountain 
range&  As  we  proceed  southward,  the  v^tation  increases 
in  quantity;  the  grass  no  longer- keeps  the  level  of  the  plain, 
but  climbs  the  mountain-sides,  and  before  reaching  Khartoum, 
in  lat.  15^  40^  north,  we  have  passed  the  limit  of  the  Desert 
The  wide  plains  stretching  thence  eastward  to  the  Atbara,  and 
westward  beyond  Kordo£San,  are  savannas  of  rank  grass,  cross- 
ed here  and  there  by  belts  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  and  differing 
little  in  aspect  from  the  plains  of  Califomia  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. The  Arabs  who  inhabit  them  are  herdsmen,  and  own 
vast  flocks  of  camels  and  sheep.  The  Nile  here  is  no  longer 
the  sole  river,  and  loses  his  title  of  "  The  Sea,"  whidi  he  owns 
in  Egypt.  The  Atbara,  which  flows  down  to  him  from  the 
Abyssinian  Alps,  has  many  tributaries  of  its  own ,  the  Blue 
Nile,  between   Khartoum  and   Sennaar,  receives  the  large 
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0treams  of  the  Rahad  and  the  Deader ;  and  the  White  Nile, 
though  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  his  known  course 
through 'an  immense  phiin,  boasts  two  important  affluents— 
the  Sobat  and  the  Bahr  el-6hazal.  The  soil,  climate,  produo- 
tions  and  character  of  the  scenery  of  this  region  are  therefore 
yery  different  from  Egypt 

Before  the  conquest  of  Sondin  by  Mohammed  Ali,  little 
was  known  of  the  country  between  the  Ethiopian  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  or  of  Central  Africa  south  of  the  latitude  of  Kordo- 
fan  and  Sennaar.  The  White  Nile,  it  is  true,  was  known  to 
exist,  but  was  considered  as  a  tributary  stream.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  dangerous  to  proceed  beyond  Nubia,  and 
then  only  in  company  with  the  yearly  oarayans  which  passed 
between  Assouan  and  Sennaar.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Ismail  Pasha, 
and  Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  between  the  years  1820  and 
1825,  gradually  subjugated  and  attached  to  the  rule  of  Egypt 
the  countries  of  Berber,  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Fazogl,  in  lat  1 1  °,  on  the  south-western  frontier 
of  Abyssinia,  the  wild  domains  of  the  Shukorees,  the  Bishi- 
rees,  the  Hallengas  and  Hadendoas,  extending  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  embracing  the  seaport  of  Sowakin,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Kordofon,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  bounded  by  the  large  and 
powerful  negro  kingdom  of  Dar-Far.  The  Egyptian  posses- 
sions in  Soud&n  are  nearly  as  extensiye  as  all  Egypt,  Nubia 
not  included,  and  might  become  eyen  richer  and  more  flonrish- 
jng  under  a  just  and  liberal  policy  of  goyemment.  The  plains 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  might  be  irrigated  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  Egypt,  and  many  yast  tracts  of  territory  giyen 
up  to  the  nomadic  tribes,  could  readily  be  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness.    The  natiye  inhabitants  are  infinitely  more  stupid 
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and  degraded  than  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  bat  that  they  are  oa« 
pable  of  great  improvement  is  shown  by  the  success  attending 
the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  priests  in  Khartoum,  in  educa^g 
children.  The  terrible  climate  of  Souddn  will  always  be  a 
drawback  to  its  physical  prosperity,  yet  even  this  would  be 
mitigated,  in  some  measure,  were  the  soil  nnder  oultiyation. 

As  I  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  from  the  northern 
limit  of  the  tropical  rains  to  Khartoum,  my  narrative  will  have 
given  some  idea  of  the  country  along  his  banks.  The  terri- 
tory to  the  east,  towards  and  beyond  the  Atbara,  Is  still  in  a 
great -measure  nnexplored.  Burddiardt  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  visited  it, -but  his  route  lay  among  the  mountain- 
ranges  near  and  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
long  chain  of  Djebel  Langay,  which  he  crossed,  is  three  to  five 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and,  like  the  mountain-spine  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  never  has  the  same  season  on  both  sides  at 
once.  When  it  rains  on  the  eastern  slopes,  the  western  are 
dry,  and  the  contrary.  There  is  another  and  still  higher  chain 
near  the  coast)  but  the  greater  part  of  this  region  consists  of 
vast  plains,  tenanted  by  the  Ai;ab  herdsmen,  and  rising  gradu- 
ally towards  the  south  into  the  first  terraces  of  the  table-land 
of  Aby8si^ia.  The  land  of  the  Shukorees  and  the  Hallengas, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Atbara,  is  called  Belad  el  Takka. 
Dr.  Eeitz  visited  it  during  the  summer  of  1851,  in  company 
with  the  military  expedition  under  Moussa  Bey,  and  travelled 
for  three  or  four  weeks  through  regions  where  no  European 
had  been  before  him. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Shendy,  he  travelled  eastward  for 
nme  days  over  unbroken  plains  of  grass,  abounding  with  ga- 
selles  and  hyenas,  to  a  viUage  called  Goz  Badjeb,  on  the  At- 
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ban  Kirer.  TIiiB  belongs  to  the  Shnkorees,  agumtt  whom  the 
ezpeditioii  was  in  part  directed  He  then  crossed  the  riyer, 
and  travelled  for  two  or  three  weeks  throogh  a  broken  moon- 
tain  country,  inhabited  by  the  wandering  races  of  the  Hallen- 
ges  and  Hadendoas.  The  mountains,  which  were  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  were  crested  with  walls  of  naked 
porphyry  rock,  but  thmr  lower  slopes  were  ooyered  with  grass 
and  buidies,  and  peopled  by  myriads  of  apes.  Between  the 
ranges  were  many  broad  and  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  which 
were  inhabited.  Here  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  was  far 
richer  than  on  the  Nila  The  Consul  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  movements  of  the  expedition,  and  therefore  could  not  traoe 
out  any  regular  plan  of  exploration.  After  seeing  just  enough 
to  whet  his  curiosity  to  penetrate  further,  Moussa  Bey  return- 
ed to  Oos  Badjeb.  His  route  then  followed  the  course  of  the 
Atbara,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  the 
town  of  Sofie,  on  the  Abyssinia  frontier.  The  river,  which  is 
a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  has  a  narrow  border  of  trees  and 
underwood,  and  flows  in  a  winding  course  through  a  region  of 
low,  grassy  hills.  By  using  the  water  for  irrigation,  the  coon- 
try,  which  is  now  entirely  uncultivated,  mig^t  be  made  very 
productive.  T^e  Shukorees  possess  immense  herds  of  camels, 
and  a  hegirtj  or  trained  dromedary,  which  the  Consul  purchas- 
ed from  them,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  fleetest  which  I 
saw  in  Africa. 

Near  Sofie  the  savannas  of  grass  give  place  to  dense  tropi- 
cal forests,  with  a  rank  undergrowth  which  is  often  impenetra- 
ble.   Here,  in  addition  to  the  lion  and  leopard,  which  are 
.  common  to  all  Soud^,  the  expedition  saw  large  herds  of  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros.    The  woods  were  filled  with  birds  of 
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brilliant,  plumagey  and  the  vegetable  world  was  rich  and  goa^ 
geouB  beyond  description.  The  Gonsnl  remained  bat  a  short 
time  here,  and  then  traTeOed  westward  to  the  town  of  Abott- 
Harass  on  the  Bine  Nile,  yisiting  on  the  way  a  corions  isoUted 
mountain,  called  Djebel  AttesL  Near  Abon-Harto  are  thi 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Christian  town,  probably  dating  from  th« 
fourth  or  fifth  oentary,  about  which  time  Christianity,  pre- 
viously planted  in  Abyssinia,  began  to  advance  northward  to- 
wards Nubia.  The  Consul  obtained  from  the  Governor  of 
Abou-Hardss  three  iron  crosses  of  a  peculiar  form,  a  number 
of  beads  which  had  belonged  to  a  rosary,  and  a  piece  of  in- 
cense—«11  of  which  were  found  in  removing  the  bricks  used  to 
build  the  Pasha's  palace  and  other  edifices  in  Khartoum.  The 
room  which  I  occupied  during  my  stay  in  ELhartoum  was  paved 
with  the  same  bricka  These  remains  are  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  pyramids  of  Meroe  and  the  temples  of  Mesowurit 
The  Ofaristian  and  Egyptian  Faiths,  advancing  towards  each 
other,  almost  met  on  these  far  fields. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Sennaar  included  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  Niles — except  the  territory  of  the  Shiljooks — 
as  far  south  as  Jat.  12^.  It  is  bounded  by  Abyssinia  on  the 
east,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the  savage  Galla  tribes,  on  the 
south.  The  JOjezeereh  (Island)  el  Hoye^  as  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  is  called,  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  of  grass. 
Towards  the  south,  there  are  some  low  ranges  of  hiUs,  followed 
by  other  plains,  which  extend  to  the  unknown  mountain  region, 
and  abound  with  elephants  and  lions.  The  town  of  Sennaar, 
once  the  capital  of  this  region  and  the  residence  of  its  Meks  or 
Kings,  is  now  of  little  importance.  It  was  described  to  me  as 
a  collection  of  mud  huts,  resembling  Shendy.    The  Egyptian 
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role  extends  ten  days'  jotumey  farther,  to  Fasogl,  where  ilie 
fine  timber  in  the  mountains  and  the  gold-bearing  sands  of 
Kasan  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  post. 
Sennaar,  as  well  as  Kordofan,  Berber  and  Dongola,  is  gorern- 
ed  by  a  Bey,  appointed  by  the  P«sha  of  Souddn.  It  is  only 
two  weeks'  jonmey  thenoe  to  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara, 
the  principal  Abyssinian  kingdom.  I  was  told  that  it  is  not 
difficult  for  merchants  to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  that  any 
one  suspected  of  being  a  person  of  consequence  is  detained 
there  and  not  allowed  to  leave  again.  I  had  a  strong  curiosity 
to  see  something  of  Abyssinia,  and  had  I  been  quite  sure  that 
I  should  not  be  taken  for  a  person  of  consequence,  might  have 
made  the  attempt  to  reach  Gk>ndar. 

Kordofan  lies  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  consists  entire- 
ly of  great  plains  of  grass  and  thorns,  except  in  the  southern 
part,  where  there  is  a  mountain  range  called  Djebel  Dyer,  in- 
habited by  emigrants  from  Dongola.  It  is  not  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.  It«  capital, 
Obeid,  lies  in  lat.  13^  12^  north,  and  is  a  mere  collection  of 
mud  huts.  Mr.  Peterick,  the  English  Vice-Consul  for  Sou- 
ddn,  to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Mr.  Murray,  the  English 
Gonsul-General  in  Cairo,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Obeid. 
The  soil  of  Kordofan  is  st^ile,  and  the  water  is  considered 
very  unhealthy  for  foreigners.  Gapt.  Peel  gave  me  such  a  de- 
scription of  its  endless  thickets  of  thorns,  its  miserable  popula- 
tion and  its  devastating  fevers,  that  I  lost  all  desire  to  visit  it. 
The  Governor,  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  was  in  Khartoum,  and  Dr. 
Reitz  intended  making  a  journey  through  the  country  in  com- 
pany with  him.  There  is  a  caravan  route  of  twenty  days  between 
Obeid  and  Dongola,  through  a  wild  region  called  the  Beyooda, 
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or  Bedjnda.  A  few  degrees  further  norUi,  it  would  be  a  bar- 
ren desert,  but  here  it  is  an  alternation  of  vxidysj  or  Talleys, 
with  ranges  of  porphyry  moiintains,  affording  water,  trees,  and 
sufficient  grass  for  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  It  is 
inhabited  by  two  tribes — ^the  Kababish  and  the  Howoweet, 
who  di£fer  strongly  from  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Nile,  in  their 
appearance  and  habits.  The  latter,  by  their  superior  intelli- 
gence and  their  remarkable  personal  beauty,  still  attest  their 
descent  from  the  tribes  of  Hedjaa  and  Yemen.  The  tribes  in 
the  western  desert  are  more  allied  to  the  Tibboos,  and  other 
tenants  of  the  Great  Zahara.  The  caravans  on  this  road  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  attacks  from  the  negroes  of  Dar-For, 
who  frequently  waylay  small  parties,  murder  the  individuals 
and  carry  off  the  camels  and  goods. 

The  great  kingdom  of  Dar-FOr  offers  a  rich  field  for  some 
future  explorer.  The  extensive  regions  it  incloses  are  suppos- 
ed to  furnish  the  key  to  the  system  of  rivers  and  mountain- 
chains  of  Central  Africa.  Through  the  fear  and  jealousy  of 
its  rulers,  no  stranger  has  been  allowed  to  pass  its  borders, 
since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Browne,  half  a  century  ago.  Of  late, 
however,  the  relations  between  the  Egyptian  rulers  in  Soudin 
and  the  Sultan  of  Dar-FQr  have  been  quite  amicable,  and  if 
nothing  occurs  to  disturb  this  harmony  there  is  some  hope  that 
the  ban  will  be  removed.  Lattif  Pasha  informed  me  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Sultan  on  behalf  of  Gapt.  Peel,  who  wished 
to  pass  through  Dar-FOr  and  reach  Bomou.  He  had  at  that 
time  received  no  answer,  but  it  had  been  intimated,  unofficial- 
ly, that  the  Sultan  would  reply,  giving  Capt.  Peel  permiss>on 
to  enter  the  country  and  travel  in  it,  but  not  to  pass  beyond  IL 
There  is  an  almost  continual  war  between  the  Sultans  of  Bar* 
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noa  and  Dar-Far,  and  the  Pasha  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  he  impossihle  to  traTorse  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in 
the  line  of  those  states. 

A  oircnmstanoe  occnrred  lately,  which  may  help  to  open 
Dar-Fflr  to  Eoropeans.  The  Sitteh  (Lady)  Sowakin,  tlFe  amit 
of  Snltan  Adah,  the  present  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  is  a 
ledlous  Moslem,  and  lately  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  the  Prophet.  She  arrived  in  Khartoum  in  An- 
gast,  1851,  attended  by  a  large  retinne  of  officers,  attendants 
and  slaves,  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  descended  the  Nile 
to  El  Mekheyref,  crossed  the  Desert  to  Sowakin,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  sailed  thence  for  Djidda,  the  port  of  Mecca.  During 
her  stay  Lattif  Pasha  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  her,  intro- 
ducing her  to  his  wives,  bestowing  upon  her  handsome  presents, 
and  furnishing  her  with  boats  and  camels  for  her  journey.  Dr. 
Reitz  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  make  the  pieoplc  of 
Dar-Fflr  better  acquainted  with  Europeans.  All  the  Frank 
residents  assembled  at  his  house,  in  Christiaib  costume,  and 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  Lady  Sowakin.  They  found 
her  sitting  in  state,  with  two  black  slaves  before  her  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  motionless  as  sphinxes.  On  each  side  stood 
her  officers  and  interpreters.  She  was  veiled,  as  well  as  her 
female  attendants,  and  all  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise  and 
curiosity  at  the  appearance  of  the  Franks.  The  gifts  they  laid 
before  her — silks,  fine  soaps,  cosmetics,  bon-bons,  &c, — she  ex- 
amined with  diildish  delight,  and  when  the  Consul  informed 
her  that  the  only  object  of  the  Europeans  in  wishing  to  enter 
Bar-For  was  to  exchange  such  objects  as  these  for  gum  and 
elephants'  teeth,  she  promised  to  persuade  Sultan  Adah  to  open 
Us  kingdom  to  them.  ^ 
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The  next  day  her  principal  officers  visited  the  Gonsnl's 
house,  and  spent  a  long  time  examining  its  rarioas  wonders. 
The  pictures,  books  and  furniture  filled  them  with  astonish- 
ment, and  they  went  from  one  object  to  another,  like  children, 
utterii%  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight.  What  most 
startled  them  was  a  box  of  luoifer  matches,  which  was  entirely 
beyond  their  comprehension.  They  regarded  ike  match  wfth 
superstitious  awe,  and  seemed  to  consider  that  the  fire  was  pro- 
duced by  some  kind  of  magic.  Their  relation  of  what  they 
saw  so  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Lady  Sowakin,  that  she 
came  on  the  following  day,  with  her  women.  She  was  no  less 
astonished  than  her  attendants  had  been,  but  was  most  attract- 
ed by  the  Consul's  large  mirror.  She  and  her  women  spent 
half  an  hour  before  it,  making  gestures,  and  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  they  were  mimicked  by  the  reflected  figures.  As 
she  was  unacquainted  with  its^properties,  she  threw  back  her 
veil  to  see  whether  the  image  would  show  her  face.  The  Con- 
sul was  standing  behind  her,  and  thus  caught  sight  of  her  fea- 
tures; she  was  .black,  with  a  strongly  marked  but  not  unpleas- 
ant countenance,  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
breakfast  prepared  for  the  ladies,  but  on  reaching  the  room  the 
attendants  all  retired,  and  lie  was  informed  that  the  women  of 
rank  in  Dar-Fcir  never  eat  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  After 
they  had  finished  the  repast,  he  observed  that  they  had  not 
only  partaken  heartily  of  the  various  Eurq^ean  dishes,  but  had 
taken  with  them  what  they  could  not  eat,  so  that  the  table  ex- 
hibited nothing  but  empty^  dishes.  When  they  left,  the  Lady 
reiterated. her  promise,  and  added  that  if  the  Consul  would 
visit  Dar-Far,  the  Sultan  would  certainly  present  him  with 
many  oamel-loads  of  elephants'  teeth,  in  consideration  of  his 
courtesy  to  her.     '  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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To  the  westward  of  Dar-For,  and  between  that  oonntry  and 
Bornon,  lies  the  large  kingdom  of  Waday,  which  has  never  been 
visited  by  a  European.  I  learned  from  some  Eordofan  mer- 
chants, who  had  visited  the  frontiers  of  Dar-For  on  their  trad- 
ing expeditions,  that  Sultan  Adah  had  conquered  a  great  part 
of  Waday,  and  would  probably  soon  become  involved  in  war 
with  the  Sultan  of  Bomou.  It  is  said  that  there  is  in  the 
country  of  Waday  a  lake  called  Fittre,  which  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  receives  several  rivers.  At  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Dar-FOr,  in  lat.  6^  N.  there  is  a 
small  country,  called  Fertit.  I  often  heard  it  mentioned  by 
the  Ethiopian  traders,  one  of  whom  showed  me  a  snuff-box, 
which  he  had  bought  of  a  native  of  the  country.  It  was  made 
from  the  hard  shell  of  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  with 
a  stopper  roughly  wrought  of  silver.  Almost  the  entire  region 
south  of  lat.  10^  N.  and  lying  between  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  unknown  ground,  and  presents  a  rich 
field  for  future  explorers. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  hitherto  attended 
the  path  of  African  discovery,  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  mystery,  hidden  in  the  heart 
of  that  wonderful  Continent,  will  be  made  clear.  Where  a 
traveller  has  once  penetrated,  he  smoothes  the  way  for  those 
who  follow,  and  that  superior  intelligence  which  renders  the 
brute  creation  unable  to  bear  the  gaze  of  a  human  eye,  is  the 
defence  of  the  civilised  man  against  the  barbarian.  Bruce, 
journeying  from  Abyssinia  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  1 772,  was  beset 
by  continual  dangers,  and  even  Burckhardt,  in  1814,  though 
Bucoessfiilly  disguised  as  a  Mussulman  shekh,  or  saint,  was  oblig- 
ed to  keep  his  journal  by  stealth.    At  present,  however,  a 
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Frank  may  travel  in  comparative  safety,  from  Cairo  to  the 
borders  of  Bar-FOr  and  Abyssinia,  while  the  White  Nile  and 
its  tributaries  afford  avenues  to  the  very  heart  of  the  unexplor- 
ed regions  beyond.  The  climate  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  discovery,  and  the  traveller  whose  temperament  is  best 
adapted  for  the  heats  of  the  inter-tropical  zone,  possesses  the 
best  chance  of  success. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

BXOURSIOirS      AVD      PEEP'ARATIOKB. 

BiBorslonB''aroiuid  ElMrtoiim— A  fiaoe  Into  the  Deiert— Evphoibl*  Fowiet  The 
Buika  of  the  Blue  BUe— A  Sainfb  Onre— The  Cboilaenae  of  the  Two  Hties— ICag- 
nitade  of  the  Hfle-<kimpeTatiTe  Blse  of  the  Blvem— Their  Namee— Deaire  to  pene- 
Imte  further  Into  AMoft— Attraottons  of  the  White  Nile— Sngage  the  Boet  Jchnk 
LedfaM-^Vormex  BestrietioiiB  a^aiiut  csplorlog  the  Blver—Ytait  to  the  Peah*— 
Deipotlc  Hoepltelity— Achmefs  MiBglvingB— We  set  aelL 

Mt  monung  rides  with  Dr.  Beits,  around  Khartoum,^  grad- 
ual! j  extended  thenuielTefl  into  the  neighboring  country,  with- 
in the  limits  which  a  tsLSt  dromedary  could  reach  in  two  hours' 
traT^  In  this  way  I  became  familiar  with  the  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  both  Niles,  and  the  broad  arid  pluns  between 
them.  As  I  rarely  i^eared  in  public  except  in  the  Consul's 
oompony,  and  attended  with  all  the  state  which  his  household 
could  command,  I  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
foreign  prinoe  of  distinguished  rank.  The  Pasha's  soldiers 
duly  presented  arms,  and  the  people  whom  I  met  in  the  streets 
stopped  and  saluted  me  profoundly,  as  I  passed.  The  Consul 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  strong  impression  of  his  own  power 
and  importance,  and  this  was  reflected  upon  his  guest    One 
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monuDgy  as  we  were  ridiog  towardB  Ihe  palaoei  a  ibmi  xMmi 
oat:  " May  God  proLoDg  your  days,  0  Coosoll  and  the  days 
of  the  strange  lord, — for  you  loake  a  g^raud  show  with  yonr 
horses,  eveiy  day ! " 

These  was  one  of  oar  tides  which  I  never  eall  to  Blind  wilh- 
oat  a  leap  of  the  heart  The  noble  red  stallion  whkh  I  asnal- 
ly  moonted  had  not  forgotten  the  plains  of  Dar-Fsr,  where  he 
was  bred,  and  whenever  we  eame  apon  the  boondless  level  ex- 
tending  soolhward  from  the  town,  his  wild  Uood  was  aroosed. 
He  pridced  np  his  ears,  neighed  as  grandly  as  the  war^hone 
of  Job,  champed  forioosly  against  the  restraining  bit,  and  ever 
and  anon  cast  a  glaace  of  his  large,  brilliant  eye  badbrard  at 
me,  half  in  wonder,  half  in  scorn,  that  I  did  not  feci  the  same 
desire.  Tho  truth  is,  I  was  tingling  from  head  to  foot  with 
equal  excitements  but  Dr.  Beka  was  a  thorough  Rngttshman  m 
his  passion  for  txottiBg,  and  was  vexed  whenever  I  rode  at  any 
other  paca  Once,  however,  the  sl^  was  so  blue,  the  momix^ 
air  so  cool  and  fii^h,  and  the  Uood  so  lively  in  my  veins^  that 
I  answered  the  fierce  qoestioaing  of  Saltan's  eye  with  an  in- 
Tolontaiy  shout^  pressed  my  knees  i^;ainst  his  sides  and  gave 
him  the  rein.  O  Mercury,  what  a  rash  foUowedl  We  oat 
the  air  Uke  the  whionng  shaft  from  a  Saracen  crossbow;  Sol* 
tan  sketched  oat  until  his  powerful  neoik  was  almost  on  a  level 
with  his  huak,  and  the  gjloripos  rhythm  of  his  hoofs  was  aocom* 
panied  by  so  litfle  sense  ci  effort|  tiiat  it  seemed  bat  the  throb- 
bing of  his  heart,  keeping  time  with  my  ewn.  EOseomsewae 
as  straight  as  a  sanheam,.  linverving  not  a  hair's*breadih  to  the 
right  or  left,  bat  forward,  forward  into  the  freedom  of  the 
Desert.  Neck  and  neck  with  him  careered  the  Oonsol's  milk* 
white  stallion,  and  I  was  so  lost  in  the  divine  exriitaiaent  of 
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ear  qieed,  that  an  hour  had  paased  before  I  was  cool  6IK)ii|)Ii 
to  notloe  where  we  were  going.  The  Oonsol  finally  called  out  ^ 
to  me  to  stop,  and  I  oomplied,  Bharing  the  savage  resktanoe  of 
Sultaa,  who  neighed  and  plunged  with  greater  ardor  than  at 
the  start.  The  minarets  of  SIhartoum  had  long  since  disap- 
peared \  we  were  in  the  centre  of  a  desolate,  sandy  plain,  hro- 
k^  here  and  there  by  dumps  of  stunted  mimosas — a  dreary 
landtfoape,  buigloriJSed  by  the  sunshine  and  the  delioious  air. 
We  rode  soTeral  mSes  on  the  return  track,  before  we  met  the 
pursuing  attendants,  who  had  urged  their  dromedaries  mto  a 
gallqp,  and  were  Balling  after  us  like  a  flock  of  ostridlies. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  we  had  tiie  dromedaries  sad- 
dled and  rode  to  Eereff,  a  village  on  the  Blue  NOe,  about  two 
leagues  distant.  The  path  was  over  a  wide  plain,  covered  with 
dsj  glass,  and  resembliag  an  Blinois  prairie  after  a  long 
drought  In  the  rainy  aeasou  it  is  green  and  luxuriant  with 
grass  and  a  multitude  of  flowera  The  only  trees  were  the 
savage  white  thorn  of  the  Desert,  until  wu  approached  the . 
river,  where  we  found  foresta  of  the  large  euphorbia,  which  I 
had  first  noticed  as  a  shrub  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  here  became 
a  tree,  iq>waxda  of  tweofy  feet  in  heif^i  The  branches  bent 
over  my  head,  as  I  rode  through  on  the  Consul's  tallest  drom- 
edary.  The  trees  were  all  in  blossom,  and  gave  out  a  subtle, 
sickeniiig  odor.  The  flowers  aj^ear  in  whork  around  the  stem, 
fit  ihe  base  of  the  leaves;  the  corolla  is  entire,  but  divided 
into  Ave  points,  white  in  the  centre,  wilh  a  purple  stain  at  the 
eittremity.  The  juice  of  Hob  plant  la  viscid  and  miOy,  and 
the  Arabs  informed  me  that  if  a  single  drop  of  it  gets  into  the 
eye  it  wQl  produce  instant  blindness. 

Beyond  these  thidkets  extended  patches  of  wheat  and  ooi- 
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Ito  to  the  banks  of  the  Blae  Nile,  where  the  hump-backed 
'  oxen  of  Sennaar  were  lazily  taming  the  creaking  wheels  of  the 
sakies.  The  river  had  here  a  breadth  of  more  than  half  a 
mile,  and  shone  blue  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun.  Before 
reaching  Eereff,  we  visited  five  villages,  all  built  of  mats  and 
clay.  The  inhabitants  were  warming  themselves  on  the  sunny 
side  of  iJie  huts,  where  ^  they  stOl  shivered  in  the  cold  north- 
wind.  At  Eeroff,  two.  men  brought  a  large  gourd,  jBlled  with 
sour  milk,  which  was  veiy  cool  and  refreshing.  The  principal 
wealth  of  the  people  consists  in  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  They  cultivate  barely  sufficient  wheat  and  dourra  to 
supply  them  with  a  few  cakes  of  coarse  bread,  and  their  favor- 
ite beverage  of  om  hilbil. 

On  our  return  we  passed  the  grave  of  a  native  samt,  which 
was  decorated  with  rows  of  pebbles  and  a  multitude  of  white 
pennons,  fluttering  from  the  tops  of  poles  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Several  women  were  seated  at  the  head,  apparently  paying  their 
devotions  to  the  ghost  of  the  holy  man.  The  older  ones  were 
unveiled  and  ugly,  but  there  was  a  damsel  of  about  eighteen, 
who  threw  part  of  her  cotton  mantle  over  her  face,  yet  allow- 
ed us  to  see  that  she  was  quite  handsome.  She  had  a  pale 
yellow  complexion,  showing  her  Abyssinian  descent,  large,  al- 
mond-shaped eyes,  and  straight  black  hair  which  diffused  an 
odor  of  rancid  butter.  I  found  it  most  agreeable  to  admire 
her  beauty  from  the  windward  side.  An  old  beggar-woman, 
whose  gray  hair,  skinny  face  and  bleared  eyes,  flashing  from 
&e  bottom  of  deep  sockets,  made  her  a  fitting  picture  of  a 
Lapland  witch,  came  up  and  touched  our  hands,  which  she 
could  barely  reach  as  we  sat  on  the  dromedaries,  which  saved 
us  the  horror  of  having  her  kiss  them.    We  gave  her  a  back- 
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sheeshi  trhioh  she  took  as  if  it  had  be^  her  right.  After  in- 
voldng  the  name  of  Allah  many  timeB,  she  went  to  the  grave 
and  brought  each  of  ns  a  handful  of  dirt,  which  we  carefully 
put  into  our  pockets,  but  as  carefiiUy  emptied  out  again  after 
we  had  reached  home. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  with  the  Consul  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  Niles,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  S^har- 
toum.  The  land  all  around  is  low,  and  the  two  rivers  meet  at 
right  angles,  but  do  not  mingle  their  waters  till,  they  have  roll- 
ed eight  or  ten  miles  in  their  common  bed.  The  White  Nile 
is  a  light-brown,  muddy  color,  the  Blue  Nile  a  dark  bluish« 
green.  Both  rivers  are  nearly  of  equal  breadth  at  the  point 
of  confluence,  but  the  current  of  the  latter  is  much  the  stronger. 
There  is  a  low  green  island,  called  Omdurman,  in  the  -White 
Nile,  at  its  junction.  The  ferry-boat  had  just  brought  over  a 
party  of  merchants  from  Kordo£stn,  with  their  packages  of  gam 
A  number  of  large  vessels,  belonging  to  the  government,  were 
hauled  up  on  the  bank,,  and  several  Arabs,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Turkish  ship-builder,  were  making  repairs.  We  rode  a 
short  distance  up  the  White  Nile,  over  a  beach  which  was 
deeply  printed  with  the  enormous  foot-prints  of  a  whole  herd 
of  hippopotami,  and  then  home  through  the  fields  of  blossom- 
ing beans. 

The  Nile  was  to  me  a  souroe  of  greater  interest  than  all 
the  negro  kingdoms  between  Khaartoum  and  Timbnctoo. 
There,  two  thousand  miles  from  his  mouth,  I  found  his  current 
as  broad,  as  strong,  and  as  deep  as  at  Cairo,  and  was  no  nearer 
the  mystery  of  hia  origin.  If  I  should  ascend  the  western  of 
his  two  branches,  I  might  follow  his  windings  twelve  hundred 
miles  further  and  stiU  find  a  broad  and  powerful  stream,  of 
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irliode  MUToe  even  tiie-tribes  tliat  direll  in  those  fkr  regioni  bib 
ignorant.  I  am  confident  tbat  when  tbe  hidden  fo^tontains  afaall 
at  last  be  reached,  and  the  probiem  of  tvrenty  centimes  solved, 
the  entire  length  of  Ihe  Nile  will  be  fonnd  to  be  not  less  tliaii 
four  thousand  mileSj  and  he  will  then  take  his  rank  with  ^e 
Mississippi  and  the  Amazon — a  sublime  trinity  of  streams  f 
There  is,  in  some  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  between  tiie 
Nile  and  the  former  river.  The  Missonri  isihe  tnie  Misntf- 
sippi,  rolling  the  largest  flood  and  giving  his  color  to  the  min- 
gtdd  streams.  So  of  the  White  Nile,  which  is  l»road  and  tu^ 
bid,  and  pollutes  the  clear  blue  flood  that  has  usurped  hisnasne 
and  dignity.  In  spite  of  what  geographers  may  say^— and 
they  are  still  ht  from  being  ui^ted  <m  the  subject — 4lie  Bhie 
Iffile  is  not  t&e  true  Nile.  There,  at  the  point  of  juaotftou 
his  volume  of  water  is  greater,*  but  he  is  fresh  from  the  moon* 
iains  and  cixmtantly  fed  by  large,  un&iling  affluents,  while  thi 
White  Nile  has  rolled  for  more  than  a  thousand  ndes  on  neai^ 
ly  a  dead  level,  throng  a  porous,  alluvial  soil,  in  whi^h  bi 
loses  more  water  than  he  brings  with  him. 

*Gapt  Feely  who  measured  the  volame  of  water  in  the  two  rireii^ 
gireB  the  following  result:  Breadth  of  the  Blue  Kile  at  Khartoum,  768 
yardi;  arerage  depth,  16.11  feet;  average  current,  1.064  knots;  volume 
of  water,  5,820,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Breadth  of  the  White  Nil€^ 
immediately  above  the  junetioa,  488  yards;  average  depth,  18.02 feet; 
average  earreiit,  lAl  knots ;  Tolome  <tf  water,  S,e85,400  feet  per  iuimit& 
]&!«adth  of  iha  Me  below  thejunefcioB,  1107  yards;  avenge  d^th» 
14.88  feet ;  average  cnnent,  2  knots;  volumA  ai  water,  9,626,700  euUa 
feet  per  miaute.  This  measurement  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Oeto- 
ber,  ],851.  It  ean  hardly  be  considered  conclusive,  as  during  the  pre* 
ceding  summer  the  rains  had  been  unusually  heavy  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  which  may  have  occasioned  a  greater  disproportion  than 
usual,  in  the  volume  of  the  frwro  rivera,  o^itized  by  GoOglc 


Tl»  Bl«8  mie,  idioeewnuoe  tlie  honert,  Iong4laad0rad 
Krooe  did  aetaallydlaoover,  rises  iiearlat.  11^  N.  intheinotm- 
tiiiui  of  QodjaBi)  on  the  Boath-westem  firontm  of  Abyssinia. 
Tkeaee  it  flows  nordiwanl  into  the  peat  hk^  of  D^obea,  cht 
Tjuna,  near  its  southern  extremity*  The  lake  is  shallow  and 
nmddy,  and  the  riyer  eiaries  his  clear  flood  through  it  without 
mixing.  He  then  flows  to  <be  south  and  south-east,  mider  the 
oame  of  Tmnai  along  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  to 
between  lai  9^  and  10^,  whence  he  enryea  Bgum  to  ti&e  north 
and  finds  hia  way  through  the  mooatams  of  Taiogl  to  the  plains 
of  fiennaae.  His  entire  length  cannot  be  less  than  eight  hnn- 
dred  mUes.  The  stream  id  nayigaUe  as  flur  as  the  moontainsi 
abeot  tlaee  Inmdred  miles  from  Jkhartonm,  where  it  ia  inter* 
n^M  by  rapids.  The  Axabio  name  Miahr  d-Aznih^ 
means  rather  ^'blaok*'  than  «<btae/'  the  tenn  azrtk  being 
used  wHii  re&fenee  to  objects  of  a  dark,  bfaie-bhudc  color;  and 
besides,  it  is  called  Uobchy  in  contradistinction  to.the  Bohr  d* 
jdMcuI,  the  f<At^  Nile.  The  boatmen  heie  abo  frequently 
speakof  the  black  rirer  as  Itf,  and  Ihe  white  as  #&«.  When  I 
asked  Ihe  reason  of  this,  they  replied  that  it  was  beosose  the 
former  had  a  stronger  current.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
^  Nile,**  which  is  never  heard  in  Egypt,  (where  the  riyer  id 
dmply  called  eUaJuTf  "the  sea,*')  should  be  retaiDed  in 
Btlnopia.  There  the  boatmen  speak  of  ''el-bahr  O-NO^^^ 
wluDh  name  they  abo  sometimes  ^ply  to  the  Hoe  Nile.  It 
m  Iheiefere  easy  to  understand  why  the  latter  riyer  should  have 
been  looked  upOb  as  the  main  oorrent  of  the  Nfle. 

Afler  I  had  been  eight  or  ten  days  in  Khartoum,  I  began 
to  think  of  penetrating  further  into  the  interior.  My  inten- 
tion, on  leaying  Gairo,  was  to  push  on  as  far  as  my  time  and 
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moftOfl  would  allaw,  and  the  White  Nile  was  tbe  great  pdnt  of 
attraotioa.  The  long  joumey  I  had  already  made  in  order  to 
reaoh  Soudftn  only  whetted  my  desire  of  seeing  more  of  the 
wild,  barbario  life  of  Central  A&ica,  and,  owing  to  tiie  good 
lack  which  had  saved  me  from  any  delay  on  the  road,  I  conld 
spare  three  or  four  weeks  for  farther  jonmeysy  before  setting 
out  on  my  rettim  to  Egypt.  Some  of  my  friends  in  Khar- 
toum coanselled  one  plan  and  some  another,  but  ailber  distraet- 
ing  myself  in  a  mase  of  unoertainties,  I  returned  to  my  first 
loTQ,  and  determined  to  make  a.  Yoyage  up  the  White  Nile. 
There  was  little  to  be  gained  by  visiting  Kordofan^  as  I  had 
already  seen  Central  African  life  to  better  advanta^^  in  Khar- 
toum. Sennaai  is  now  only  interesting  as  a  station  on  the 
way  to  Abyssinia  or  the  moontains  of  Fasogl,  and  in  the  wild 
legions  along  the  Atbara  it  is  impossible  to  travel  without  an 
anned  escortu  As  it  is  ezoeedingly  dangerous  for  a  single  boat 
to  pass  through  the  extensive  negro  kingdoms  of  the  SbiUookB 
and  the  Pinkas,  I  had  hoped  to  aoeompany  Dr»  Knoblech^'s 
eipediti<Ki  some  distanee  up  the  river  and  then  take  my  chance 
of  returaii^*  Uie  boat  belonging  to  the  Catholio  Mission^ 
heMpnsv^i  had  not  arrived  from  Cairo,  and  the  season  was  so 
for  advanced  that  the  expeditiou  had  been  postponed  until  the 
following  November.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  nevertheless,  a 
Maltese  trader  named  Lattif  Effendi,  was  fitting  up  two  laige 
vessels  whioh  were  shortly  to  leave  on  a  trading  voyage  which 
he  intended  pushing  as  for  as  the  Bari  countiy.  I  could  have 
made  arrangements  to  aooompany  him,  but  as  he  could  not  re- 
turn before  some  time  in  June,  I  should  have  been  obliged,  in 
that  case,  to  pass  the  sickly  season  in  Souddn — a  risk  scarcely 
worth  the  profit,  as^  with  the  best  possible  good  ia«fa;  7  mi^ht 
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baidy  bave  roftdbed  the  poiBt  atteined  by  l^.  E&oMedMb 
The  OodsqI  proposed  my  going  with  Laitif  Effaodi  tmiil  I 
«koidd  meet  the  yearly  ezpeditioii  on  its  retan,  and  then  oome 
down  the  mer  with  it.  This  woidd  have  enabled  me  to  pene- 
trate to  lat>  9^,  or  perhaps  8^,  but  after  passing  the  islands  of 
the  Iftiliooks,  one  sees  little  eseoept  water^  grass  and  mosqui- 
toes, nntil  he  readies  the  land  of  the  Kyks,  in  lat  7^.  After 
weiglung  eareCiilly  all  the  argnments  on  both  sides,  I  decided 
to  take  a  snudl  boat  and  ascend  as  far  as  the  islands.  Here' 
the  new  and  rich  animal  and  Togetable  yforlA  of  the  magnifi> 
oent  river  begina  to  ujtfold,  and  in  many  respeets  it  is  the  most 
impressive  portion  of  his  stream. 

I  was  fortunate  in  lindiDg  a  small  vessel,  of  the  kind  eaBed 
sandal — the  only  craft  in  port,  except  the  Pasha's  dahabiyeh, 
whidi  would  have  answered  my  purpose. .  It  belonged  to  a  fbt 
old  Tmk,  named  Aboa-Balta,  from  whom  I  engaged  it*ftr 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres.  The  erew  consisted 
of  a  rai's,  five  strcmg  IKmgolese  sailors,  and  a  black  female 
riave,  as  oeok.  The  rais  knew  the  river,  but  positively  refbs- 
ed  to  take  me  further  than  the  island  of  Aba,  somewhere  be* 
tween  lat.  12^  and  18^,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  vratarii^ 
among  the  SfaiQooks,  without  an  armed  force.  I  named  the 
boat  the  John  Ledffordy  in  memory,  of  the  first  American 
traveller  in  Africa.  The  name  was  none  the  less  appropriate, 
nnce  Ledyard  was  buried  beside  the  Nile,  at  the  outset  of  a 
journey  undertaken'  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  sources. 
Dr.  Beits  gave  me  two  sheep  as  provision  for  the  voyage,  and 
the  remainder  of  my  outfit  cost  me  about  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty  piastres  in  the  bazaars  of  Khartoum. 

I  reached  Khartoum  at  a  favorable  season  for  making  tibe 
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voyage.  Formerly,  it  had  been  yery  difioolt  for  any  Bvo- 
pean  to  obtain  permisBion  to  sail  on  the  White  Nilei  owing  t0 
the  trade  of  the  river  having  been  eompletely  monopoliied  by 
the  Paaha  of  Sondin,  in  defiaooe  of  the  Treaty  of  1888,  whidt 
made  the  river  ftee  to  merehantB  of  all  nations.  No  later 
than  the  psreviovs  wint^,  Ootoit  Dandob,  an  Italian  traveller 
who  visited  Khartoum,  eoeonntered  mndi  opposition  be&re  he 
flttoceeded  in  obteining  a  boat  for  the  Islands  d  the  ShiUoofaL 
Owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Dr.  Beits,  the  monopoly  had 
aft  last  been  broken  down,  and  the  malitaiy  goard  former^ 
stationed  at  the  eonfta^oe  of  the  two  rivers,  no  longer  existed. 
I  did  not  even  inform  the  Pasha  of  my  intention  to  make  the 
voyage  «mtil  after  I  had  taken  the  boat  and  eompleted  mj 
preparations.  I  then  paid  him  a  visit  of  eeremony,  in  oom* 
pany  with  the  OonanL  He  was  very  affikbie,  and  insisted  ott 
our- remaining  for  dimior,  although  we  had  invited  two  feieoda 
to  help  OS  eat  a  roasted  ram.  We  urged  ftis  in  ezoose,  bat 
he  cat  ns  off  by  exdajming ;  ^^I  am  nder  here,  and  my  eomr  , 
mands  dare  not  be  ifisobeyed,"  and  inunediately  sent  a  servant 
to  order  our  guests,  in  his  name,  to  eat  the  ram  themsehrea. 
He  then  despatdied  messengers  for  Abd-el-B[ader  Bey,  Gover- 
nor of  Eordofan,  and  Bdb&  Bey,  who  were  broo^  to  the 
palaoe  m  the  same  arbitrary  manner.  Having  thns  seenred 
his  company,  he  retired  for  the  nsoal  prayers  before  dinner, 
leaving  ns  to  enjoy  the  preparatory  pipe.  Among  the  mani- 
fdd  dishes  served  at  dinner,  were  three  or  foor  kinds  of  fish 
from  the  White  Nile,  all  of  them  of  ezoellent  flavor.  The 
Pasha  oontinned  his  disoossion  <^  Lonis  Napoleon's  coup 
d*etat,  taking  delight  in  recommending  a  sanguinary  policy 
as  the  only  course,  and  could  not  enough  praise   Sultan 
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Mahmood  I.  for  hia  execation  of  toxty  tiboumad  Jdaakmm 
m  one  day. 

Finallj,  o&  the  moining  of  the  22d  of  January,  my  effeots 
were  all  on  board,  and  my  rais  and  aailom  in  reafineaa  Adb 
met  and  All  preoeded  me  to  the  boat  with  maiiy  misgiyingg, 
for  we  were  now  going  into  r^ons  where  the  Pasha's  name 
waa  acaredy  known:— where  the  IJgyptian  awsy  had  never 
iQaohed-<«  land  of  kqffirSf  or  infideb,  who  ware  cnq^posed  .to 
be  nearly  related  to  the  terrible  <'  Nyim-Nyims,''  the  anthro- 
pophagi of  Oentral  Afriea.  Adbmet  eonld  not  eomprebe&d 
my  exhilaration  of  apiritB,  and  in  reply  to  my  repeated  exr 
damationfl  of  Batis&ction  and  delight,  observed,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head :  ^<  If  it  were,  not  that  we-  left  Cairo  on  a  Incky 
day,  0  my  master  i  I  should  never  expeet  to  see  EJuurtoiim 
Mg^"  Fat  AboiKBaltay  who  had  promised  to  aeoompany  me 
as  &r  as  the  first  yiUage  on  the  White  Nile,  did  not  make  his 
appearanoe,  and  so  we^  pushed  off  without  him.  Never  was 
name  morie  wron^y  applied  than  that  of  AboorBalta^  (the  "  fa- 
ther of  hatehets"),  for  he  weighed  three  busdsed  pounds,  had 
a  &ce  like  the  fiill  moon,  and  was  the  jolliest  Turk  I  ever  saw. 
Ihr.  Beits,  whose  hospitality  knew  no  boiads,  sent  his  drome- 
daries np  the  river  the  day  previous,  and  accompanied  me  with 
his  favorite  servants — two  ebony  boys,  with  shining  comite- 
nances  and  white  and  scarlet  dresses. 
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CHAPTEE    XXV- 

VbTAOB      0P      fHE      WHITB     NILS. 


Dopaitnre  ftxun  Kbart«iim— We  mUf  the  White  NUfr-Mlng»  and  ImHacap&^Th^ 
Consul  returns— Progre»— Lose  of  the  Flsg-Soener/  of  the  Shores— Territory  of 
the  Haflsanljrehft— Chirlons  Cor^ngal  Curtom— Multitudes  of  Water  Fowls— Increas- 
ed Ktohneas  ef  Yegetation— Apes-finnwt  on  Ui«  White  NQe— We  readi  the  King- 
dom of  the  Shillook  N^groee^ 

**  At  night  he  heard  the  Hon  roar 

And  the  hyena  scream, 
And  the  river-barse  as  he  oroshad  the  reeda 

Beside  some  hidden  stream ; 
And  it  passed  like  a  glorious  roU  of  dmim 

Through  the  triumph  of  iiis  dream."— LoNorKLU>ir. 

Thb  men  pushed  awaj  from  shore  with  some  difficnltj,  as  a 
violent  north-wind  drove  the  boat  baok,  bnt  the  sail  once  un- 
furled, we  shot  like  an  arrow  between  the  gardens  of  E^ar- 
toum  and  the  green  shores  of  the  island  of  Tutl     Before 
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readii&g  the  oonfliienoe  of  the  rivers,  a  jut  of  land  obliged  ihe 
Bailors  again  to  take  to  their  poles  and  oars,  bat  a  short  time 
sufEioed  to  bring  us  to  ihe  turning-point  Here  the  colors  of 
the  different  streams  are  sWongly  marked.  They  are  aotually 
bine  and  white,  and  meet  in  an  even  line,  whieh  ean  be  seen 
extending  tax  down  the  common  tide.  ^  We  tossed  on  the  agi- 
tated line  of  their  junction,  bat  the  wind  carried  us  in  a  few 
minutes  past  the  island  of  Omdurman,  which  lies  opposite. 
The  first  Amerioan  iBag  that  ever  floated  oyer  the  White  Nile, 
fluttered  gajrly  at  the  mast-head,  pointing  to  the  south — to 
those  yast,  mysterious  regions  out  of  which  the  mighty  stream 
finds  its  way.  A  flock  of  the  sacred  ibis  alj^ted  on  tiie  sandy 
shore  of  the  island,  where  the  tall  king-heron,  with  his  crest 
of  stately  feathers,  watched  us  as  he  walked  up  and  dowiL  In 
front,  oyer  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey,  a  broad  mirage  united 
its  delusiye  waters  with  those  of  the  true  riyer  and  lifted  the 
distant  shores  so  hi^  aboye  the  homon  that  they  seemed 
floating  in  the  air.  The  stream,  which  is  narrow  at  its  june> 
tion  with  the  Blue  Nile,  expanded  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles, 
and  the  shores  ahead  of  us  were  so  low  that  we  appeared  to  be 
at  the  entrance  of  a  great  inland  sea.  Our  course  sweryed  to 
the  eastward,  so  that  we  were  in  the  rear  of  ESiartoum,  whose 
minaret  was  still  yicdble  when  we  were  ten  miles  distant  The 
low  mud  dwellingB  of  the  town  were  raised  to  twice  their  real 
height,  by  the  effect  of  the  mirage.  The  shores  on  either  side 
were  sandy  tracts,  almost  uncultiyated,  and  coyered  with  an 
abundant  growth  of  thorns,  mimosas  and  a  small  tree  with 
thick  green  foliage.  By  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  point 
where  Dr.  Keitz  had  sent  his  dromedaries,  which  were  in 
readiness,  kneeling  on  the  beach.    We  could  not  approach  tiie 
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flhore,  oa  aoemmt  of  the  mad,  bat  the  Milara  osrried  V0  <ntt  «tt 
their  shoulders.  I  rode  with  bim  to  a  small  Arab  haadet^ 
seatteired  among  the  thorny  thiciketa.  l%ere  were  bat  two 
mad  hoases,  the  other  dwelUngs  beixig  merely  rode  tents  of 
gras8*maiting;  few  of  the  inhat^tants  were  at  home,  bat  those 
few  wore  peaoeabk  and  friendty.  As  Ibe  Oonsnl  hadK  ride 
of  four  or  five  boon  betoe  Um,  he.wished  me  good  lack  and 
set  off  northward,  while  the  eailor8,who  were  in  waiting,  osr- 
ried-me  bade  to  Ae  boat. 

All  the  afternoon  I  sped  before  a  strong  wind  op  the  ma^ 
nifeentxiTer.  ItsbreadthTariedfrom  two  to  three  miles,  but 
ks  oarrent  was  shallow  and  stogj^flL  The  Aores  were  saidy, 
and  eovered  with  gnmea  of  the  gnm-prodnefaig  mixnosa,  whi dt 
fl^ypeared  for  the  first  time  in  proftunon.  About  Ibor  o'dodc  I 
passed  a  low,  isolated  hill  on  the  eastern  bai^  whidh  the 
sailors  called  Djdr  ^n-mbbeif  a&d  near  sanset,  a  l(«g  ridge  en 
ihe  rig^,  two  miles  inland,  broke  the  dead  level  of  the  plabe 
of  KordofiuL  !I%e  sandrbanks  were  eovered  with  wild  geese 
and  doeks  in  myriads,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  an  enor* 
moos  eroeodile  loonging  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  son 
went  down;  the  diort  twiUj^  ftded,  and  I  was  canopied  by « 
sapeib  starlit  heaven.  Taoros,  Orion,  Sirios  and  the  Sooth* 
em  (^mss  sparUed  in  one  long,  onbxoken  galaxy  of  splendor. 
The  breeie  was  mild  and  lij^  and  tfie  waves  rippled  with  a 
pleasant  soand  agsinst  the  prow.  My  sailors  sat  on  the  fbr> 
ward  dedc,  singing  dolefiil  songs,  to  which  the  baying  of  dogs 
and  the  yells  of  hyenas  made  a  it  asoompaaimeot.  Tbs  dia- 
tant  diores  of  the  river  were  lighted  witii  the  fires  ofiheM<^ 
haaunediyeh  Arabs,  and  we  heard  the  men  shooting  to  oaek 
other  oeoaaionally.    Aboot  nine  o*dodc  we  passed  thor  prin^ 
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iiftii  fiQagei^Mid  q^pfoftdied  ihe  temtoriea  of  the  lEbmni^ 

1^  mud  &U  about  ten  o'clock,  »otd  the  boat  came  to  ai^ 
ebor.  I  awdco  an  bour  or  two  a&er  nuchu^t  and  foimd  it 
UowiDg  agaia  freahaod  atrong ;  wberetKp<»  Z  roba.ed  tbe  raia 
a»d  saUoXB)  and  made  them  hoist  aaiL  Wo  gained  ao  much 
bj  this  XQOTOy  that  hf  aonrise  we  bad-  paeaed  the  village  of 
SMch  Movmsa,  aad  wore  entering  the  temtoriea  of  the  Hasaa- 
mjA  Arabs ;  the  last  tribe  which  is  aobjeci  to  the  Pasha  of 
8(Nidin.  Beyond  them  are  the  priautive  Ne^  Kiiigdoms  of 
Oectral  Aiaca,  i&  ahaoat  the  same  cooditioii  now  aa  they  have 
beea  for  thoosaada  of  years  paat.  Aboot  snnriao  the  raito  or- 
dered the  sa9s  to  be  fioarled,  aed  the  Teasel  pot  about.  The 
men  were  xowiag  some  time  before  I  dieoomed  the  cause; 
Whilst  attemptiBg  to  hoist  my  fl^,  one  of  them  let  it  foil  i&to 
the  yt$^y  and  instead  of  jumpfog  in  after  it,  as  I  should  haTo 
done  had  I  seen  it,  soffsred  the  Tesad  to  go  some  diataBoe  be^ 
fore  he  e?ea  announced  the  Iossl  We  were  tiien  so  for  from 
the  spot,  that  any  attempt  to  recover  it  would  have  been  use- 
less and  so  the  glorious  aiars  and  stripes  which  had  floated 
ttos  for  trinmphantly  into  Africa,  met  the  fote  of  most  travel^* 
lers  in  those  regions.  They  lay  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  ^e 
Wlttte  Nibi  nad  I  sailed  away  from  Iho  apot  with  a  pang,  ae 
if  U'.friend  had  been  drowned  -diere.  The  flag  of  one's  country 
ia  never  dearer  to  him  than  irimi  it  ia  his  companion  and  pro- 
tector  in  fordi^  landfl. 

I>uzi2%  the  whole  forenoon  wo  sailed  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
seven  miles  an  hour,  in  the  centre  of  tiie  river,  whose  breadda 
varied  from  two  to  three  mika  The  shorea  no  longer  pre- 
sented flie  same  dead  levd  aeon  the  first  day«    They  were 
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bftnks  of  Mndy  soil,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  Iieigbt,  and  eovecel 
with  foreets  of  the  gwn-beariiig  mimosa,  under  wliioh  greir 
ihidcetB  of  a  donee  green  ahrob,  mixed  with  eaotoB  and  eophor- 
bia.  The  gam  is  a  tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  &et  in  hcj^t, 
with  a  thick  tnink  and  spreading  brandbes,  and  no  Italianoak 
or  ehestnnt  presents  a  j^reater  Taxiety  of  piotnreape  Ibtms  to 
the  painter's  eye.  The  foliage  is  thin,  allowing  the  mimifold 
artionlationfl  of  the  bon^  and  twigs  to  be  seen  through  it 
It  was  most  abajotdant  on  the  Eordofim  side,  and  "the  greater 
propoitioa  of  the  gom  annnally  exported  to  Egypt  tomes  from 
that  coontiy.  The  broad  tide  of  the  river  and  the  wild  kixo- 
rianee  of  the  oontinnoos  foresta  that  girdled  it,  gave  this  part 
of  its  ooorse  an  air  of  majesty,  whidi  reealled  the  Misaisrippi 
to  my  mind.  There  was  not  a  single  feature  that  res^nUed 
Egypt 

-  Towards  noon  we  reached  the  more  tiiieUy  popniated  dis- 
triots  of  the  Hassamyeh.  The  town  of  Damas,  on  the  east, 
and  Tnra,  on  the  west,  not  veey  distant  firom  each  other,  weie 
the  first  I  aaw  nnee  leavii^  Khartoom.  Thq^were  merety 
dnsters  oltoJeulSt  or  tlie  straw  hnts  of  the  nadves,  built  in  a 
circular  form,  with  a  oonical  roof  of  mattiiig,  the  smc^  eseap- 
ing  tibroogh  an  opening  in  the  top.  At  both  these  places,  as 
well  as  at  other  points  along  the  river,  the  natives  had  ferries, 
and  appeared  to  be  busy  in  transporting  men,  camels  and  goods ' 
from  one  bank  to  Ihe  other.  On  account  of  the  breadth  of  the 
river  the  passage  was  long,  and  the  boatmen  eaaed  their  labor 
by  making  a  sail  of  their  cotton  mantles,  which  th^  fastened 
to  two  upright  sticks.  The  ^ores  were  crowded  with  herds 
of  sheep  and  goats,  and  I  saw  near  Damas  a  large  drove  of 
eamels  which  were  waiting  an  opportunity  to  <»:os8.    The  Ha»- 
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moijAB  own  no  cttnela,  and  ibia  was  probably  a  oaraTan  firom 
Sbartomn,  bound  for  Eordofiuu  In  some  places  the  people 
biionght  donkeys  laden  with  water*flidns,  wiueh  ihey  filled  ft<an 
ibe  rirer.  I  noticed,  ocoasionally^  a  smaH  patdi  of  beans^.bat 
nothing  tiiat  loo^sed  like  a  regolar  syrtem  of  onhiyaAion.  The 
Hassamydie  are  yellow,  with  straigfat  features,  and  resemUe 
the  Fellahs  of  Lower  Bg^  more  than  any  other  Central- Af- 
rican tribe.  Those  whom  we  saw  at  a  distance  from  the  yil- 
lagea  retreated  with  signs  of  fear  as  my  yessel  approached  the 
diore.  Dr.  F6ney,  the  Mescal  Inspector  of  Sond&a,  deaorib- 
ed  to  me,  idiile  in  E^hartoom,  some  singular  customs  of  these 
Arabs.  The  rights  of  women,  it  appeaars,  are  recognised 
among  them  more  thorongbly  than  among  any  other  savage 
people  in  the  worid.  When  a  woman  is  married,  her  father 
states  that  one  fourth  of  her  life  thenceforth  is  reserved  fon  her 
owanse,  and  the  husband  is  obliged  to  respect  tiiis  reserva- 
tion. Every  fourth  day  she  is  released  frcon  the  marriage  vow, 
and  if  she  loves  some  one  else  better  than  her  husband,  he  can 
dwell  in  her  tent  that  day,  obl%ing  the  hnsband  himself  to  re- 
tire. Their  bo^itality  is  sach,  moreover,  that  if  a  stranger, 
visits  one  of  their  settlements  they  famish  him,  for  foor  days, 
with  a  tent  and  a  wife.  They  should  add  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  then-  their  hospitality  would  be  complete.  No  re- 
proach whatever  attaches  to  the  woman,  on  acoonnt  of  tins  tem- 
porary oonnection.  The  Hassaniyeh,  in  other  respects,  are 
not  more  immoral  than  other  tribes,  and,  these  cast(Mns  appear 
to  be  connected  with  their  religions  faith. 

After  passing  Tora  (thetenninns  of  a  dioort  caravan  rente 
of  foor.  days  to  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofiin),  a  moontain 
range,  some  distance  from  the  river,  appeared  on  the  ri|^ 
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*  bdnk.  The  peaks  ^rere  tRfoken  and  oonieal  in  &m,  and  <iieir 
pale^Tielet  hue  ehowed  iriih  fioe  effisofc  behind  the  dark  lipe  ef 
the  gam  forests.  Witii  ereiy  hour  of  onr  progress,  the  vege- 
tation grew  more  rank  and  hmriant  On  the  eastern  hank 
the  gmn  gave  plaoe  to 'the  -floirering  Bumosa,  whieh  rose -in 
a  dense  rampart  firom  the  water's  edge  and  filled  the  -air  with 
the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  Mjriads  cf  wild  geese^  docks, 
cranes,  storks,  herons  and  ibises  sat  on  the  narrow  beaches  of 
sand  or  dnded  in  the  air  with  hoarse  clang  and  croaking. 
Among'  i&em  I  saw  more  than  one  i^weim^i  of  that  rare  and 
enrions  water-bird,  whose  hu*ge,  homy  bill  cartes  iqiward  in- 
stead of  downward,  so^  that  it  appears  to  have  been  pat  on  the 
wrong  way.  As  he  eats  nothing  bat  small  fish,  whioh  he  swal- 
lows with  his  head  onder  water,  this  is  not  such  a  great  incooh 
venienoe  aa  one  woold  sappose.  The  bars  which  oocasi<HuilIy 
made  oat  hxto  the  eoirent  served  as  a  resting-place  for  croco- 
ffles,  which  now  began  to  appear  in  companies  of  ten  or  fifteen, 
and  &e  forests  were  filled  with  legions  of  apes,  which  leaped 
chattering  down  from  tfie  branches  to  look  at  as.  A  whole 
fuaily  of  tiiem  sal  on  the  bank  for  some  time,  watding  as,  and 
when  we  frightoied  them  away  by  oar  shouts,  it  was  amudng 
to  seea  mother  pick  up  her  infant  ape,  and  scamper  off  wiih  It 
under  her  arm.  The  wild  fowl  were  astonishingly  tame,  and 
many  of  them  so  &t  that  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  fly. 
Here  and  there,  along  tiie  shore,  laige  broods  of  the  yoong 
were  making  their  first  essays  in  swimming.  The  boatmen 
took  great  delist  in  menacing  the  old  birds  with  pieces  of 
wood,  in  order  io  make  them  dive  under  water.  There  were 
some  superb  white  cranes,  with  a  rosy  tinge  along  the  edges 
of  their  wings,  and  I  saw  two  more  of  the  crested  king-herons. 
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Afb&t  passing  the  idMid  of  Tshelieri&i,  the  viver,  irUch  stsH  '  • 
r^tluiui  its  great  breadth,  is  bordered  by  a  swampy  growiii  of 
redds.  It  is  fiDed  with  munerons  low  ish&ds,  eorered  with 
trees,  mostly  dead,  and  with  waste,  white  branehes  whioh  hare 
drifted  down  during  the  intcodstion.  In  the  forests  along  the 
shore  many  trees  had  also  been  killed  by  the  high  water  of  the 
previoos  smmner.  There  are  no  habitotions  on  this  part  of 
the  rirer,  but  all  is  wild,  and  lonely,  and  magnificent.  I  had 
seen  no  sail  sinoe  leaving  Khartoum,  and  as  the  san  that  eren- 
ing  tiirew  hiff  laelt  red  rays  on  the  mif^ty  flood,  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  I  was  alone,  &r  in  the  savage  heart  of  Afrioa. 
We  dashed  along  at  amost  exciting  rate  of  speed,  faroshing  the 
reeds  of  the  low  islands,  or  dipping  into  the  gloom  of  the  shad- 
ows thrown  by  the  nnprmied  forests:  The  innmnerable  swarms 
of  wild  birds  filled  the  air  with  their^  noise,  as  they  flew  to  their 
coverts,  or  ranged  themselves  in  compact  files  on  Hie  sand. 
Above  all  liieir  din,  I  heard  at  intervals,  from  the  imseen 
thickets  inland,  the  prolonged  snarling  roar  of  some  wild  beast 
It  was  too  deep-toned  and  powerfel  for  a  leopard,  and  w^  all 
decided  that  it  was  a  lion.  As  I  was  watdiing  the  snowy 
cranes  and  silvery,  herons  thai  al^ted  on  the  bonghs  within 
pastol-flhot,  my  men  pointed  oat  a  hngehippopotantns,  standing 
in  the  reeds,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  vessel  He  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet  high,  but  his  head,  body  and  legs  were 
of  enormous  hxJk.  He  looked  at  us,  opened  his  great  jmrs, 
gave  his  swine-like  head  a  toss  in  the  air,  and  plunged  hastily 
into  the  water.  At  the  same  instant  an  immense  orocodile 
(perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length)  left  his  ba^ng-plaoe  on  the 
sand  and  took  refdge  in  the  river.  Soon  afterwards  two  hippo- 
potami rose  in  the  oentre  of  the  stream,  and,  after  snortii^  the 
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water  ttom  their  nostrilB,  entertained  ns  with  a  peooliar  gnmt- 
ing  sound,  like  the  lowest  rumbling  note  of  a  doable-hMS.  The 
ooncert  was  oontinaed  by  others,  and  resumed  firom  time  to  time 
through  the  night  This  was  Central  Africa  as  I  had  dream- 
ed it — a  grand  though  savage  pieture,  foil  of  life  and  heat,  and 
with  a  barbaric  splendor  even  in  the  forms  of  Nature. 

As  the  new  moon  and  the  evening  star  went  down  together 
behind  the  mimosa  forests  on  the  western  bank,  we  reached  the 
island  of  Hassaniyeh,  having  sailed  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  since  the  evening  before.  I  had  every  pros- 
pect of  reaching  my  destination,  the  island  of  Aba,  in  the 
archipelago  of  the  Shillooks,  before  noon  the  next  day,  or  in 
two  days  from  Khartoum — a  distance  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles !  Better  sailmg  than  this  was  never  made 
on  the  Nile.  Four  more  days  of  such  wind  would  have  taken  me 
to  the  Bahr  el-Gbazal,  in  lat.  9^ — ^the  land  of  lions,  elephants, 
and  giraffes,  where  the  Nile  beoomesa  sea  of  grass.  It  became 
more  difficult  for  me  to  return,  the  further  I  advanced.  At 
nine  o^dock  we  passed  the  island  of  Hassaniyeh,  and  saw  the 
fires  of  the  Shillook  negroes  burning  bristly  on  the  western 
bank.  The  wind  blew  more  briskly  than  ever,  and  I  dashed 
onward  in  the  starlight  mih  tJie  painful  knowledge  that  I  was 
fast  i^proaehing  the  point  beyond  whidi  I  dared  not  ga 
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OHAPTEE    XXVI. 

▲DWHTUBBB    AMONG     TBB     SHILLOO&     K1GB018. 

Hondoff— Magnlfleeiioe  of  tba  laland  Boenery— Birds  Mid  Hljipopotaml— -FUgbt  of  th« 
MallVM  The  Id«nd  of  AlMr-Stgna  of  Popubtlon— A  Band  of  Warrioi»~Tho  Bfaekh 
and  the  Battan— A  Treaty  of  Pomo— The  Bobe  of  Honcc^-BaspldoDA— We  walk  to 
the  TlUage^Appeanmce  of  the  SblUooka^The  Yillage— The  Bnltaa  glvM  Aodlenoe 
—Women  and  Ghl]dra&--0niamoot8  of  the  Natlr«B-'Hy  Watch— A  Jar  of  Hooey— 
Buapicloa  and  Alarm— The  Shfllook  and  the  Saltan's  Bhu^  Wife— Character  of  the 
Bhinooka— The  Laod  of  the  Letna— Popolation  of  the  SbiOook  Klogdoon— The  Turn- 
ing Point— A  View  from  the  Masfc-Head. 

Wb  sailed  nearly  all  night  with  a  steady  north-wind,  which 
towards  moming  became  so  strong  that  the  men  were  obliged 
to  take  in  sail  and  let  ns  scud  under  bare  poles.  When  I  rose, 
in  the  gray  of  early  dawn,  they  were  about  hoisting  the  little 
Btem-sheet,  whidi  alono  Bofficed  to  carry  us  along  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  Wo  had  passed  the  frontier  of  Egyp- 
tian Sood&n  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  then  deep  in  the  negro 
kingdcon  of  the  Shillooks.  The  scenery  had  changed  consider- 
ably since  the  evening.  The  forests  were  taller  and  more 
dense,  and  the  river  more  thickly  studded  with  islands,  the  soil 
of  which  was  entirely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  girdle  of 
shrubs  and  water-plants,  in  which  they  lay  imbedded.    The 
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ambaky  a  speoMs  of  aqufttio  AnA^  ydA.  leaves  resemUxng  Ae 
BeaaaJAYe  plant  and  ^winged,  bean-like  UoflBoms  of  a  Mk  yellow 
hue,  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  skore,  yn&.  its  rootn  in  tike  water 
and  it0  long  arms  fioaUng  oii  the  Borfaeei  It  formed  impene- 
tirable  ramparts  around  the  idands  and  Bh(Nres,  ezeept  wliero 
the  hippopotamnp  and  oroeodile  had  trodden  paths  into  the 
forests,  or  ihe  lion  and  leopard  had  come  down  to  tiie  river's 
margin  to  drhik.  Behind  this  floating  hem  of  foliage  and  blos- 
soms i^peared  other  and  larger  shrubs,  completely  matted  to- 
gedier  with  dimbing  vines,  which  covered  them  like  a  mantle 
and  hung  fh>m  their  branches  Wangling  streamers  of  white  and 
purple  and  yellow  blossoms.  They  even  stretched  to  the 
boughs  of  the  large  mimosa,  or  sent  trees,  which  grew  in  tho 
een^  of  tiie  idands,  thus  binding  all  together  in  rounded 
masses.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  resembled  floating  hills 
<^  vegetation,  and  their  slopes  and  summits  of  impervious  foli- 
age, roning  in  fhe  wind,  appeared  to  keep  time  with  tiie  rock- 
ing of  the  waves  that  upheld  them.  The  profusion  of  vegeta- 
ble life  raninded  me  of  the  Chagros  Biver.  If  not  so  rich 
and  gorgeous,  it  was  on  a  &t  grander  scale.  The  river  had 
still  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  wh^e  his  current  was  free, 
but  where  island  crowded  on  island  in  a  vaat  archipelago  of 
leafy  shores,  he  took  a  much  wider  swo^.  1%e  waves  danced 
and  glistened  in  the  cool  norUiem  wind,  as  we  glided  around 
his  majestic  curves,  and  I  stood  on  deck  watching  the  wonder- 
ful panorama  unfold  on  either  side,  with  a  feeling  of  exul- 
tation to  whidi  I  gave  free  vent.  In  no  other  river  have  I 
seen  landscapes  of  larger  or  more  imposiug  character. 

All  the  rich  animal  world  of  this  region  was  awake  and 
stirring  before  the  sun.     The  wild  fowls  left  their  roosts ;  the 
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0%kjgakft  Sism  twitteriiig  OTet  die  inmB|  ealliiig  up  iheii  matai 
tbe  deepy  oro<u>dil60 ;  thoherpiissti^tetMd  their  wingailgMiist 
the  wind;  the  mankejs  leaped  and  ohaitored  in  the  woodfii 
and  at  l^fit  vholeherda  <tf  hippapotatt»  i^)ortiag  ne^  the  shore, 
oaao  up  spouting  water  £roni  their  nostrilsi  in  a  manner  pre^ 
dselj  Bimilar  to  lihe  grampus.  I  counted  tSx.  tegelher,  soon 
After,  simrise,  i^ear  the  end  of  an  ialaa4  They  floundered 
about  in  the  ahallows  poppingtqp  their  heads  every  few  min- 
utes to  look  at  u^  and  at  last  walked  out  through  the  reeds 
and  stood  upon  the  ^hore.  Soom  afterwarda  fire  more  appeu* 
ed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thenoeforth  we  c^aw  them 
almost  oopstantlj,  and  sometimes  within  fifty  yards.  I  notioed 
one  which  must  have  been  four  fbet  in  breadth  aorosa  the  ears, 
and  with  a  head  nearly  five  &et  lo^g.  He  evened  his  mouth 
wide  enon^  to  show  two  round,  blunt  tuaks,  or  rather  grinders, 
one  on  each  side.  They  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  ouriositj, 
and  frec(uentl;  turned  about  after  we  had  passed,  aiMi  followed 
for  some  time  in  our  wake. 

So<m  after  sunrise  the  raxs  observed  some  GBqllM^  hi  tho 
distance,  who  were  sinking  their  eanoes  in  the  river,  after 
which  they  hastily  retreated  into  the  woods.  We  ran  along 
beside  the  ^nbowering  shores,  till  .we  reached  the  place.  The 
canoes  were  carefiolly  concealed  and  some  pieces  of  drift-wood 
thrown  over  the  spot,  as  if  left  there  by  the  river.  The  raiis 
climbed  to  ihe  mast-head  and  called  to  the  people,  assuring 
them  that  there  was  no  dai^er,  but,  though  we  peered  sharply 
into  the  thickets,  we  could  find  no  signs  of  any  human  being. 
The  river  here  turned  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  and  rich- 
er groups  of  islands,  stretching  beyond  oneanother  far  into  the 
distance.    Directly  on  our  Jeft  was  the  northern  point  of  the 
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iduA  of  Aba,  our  destination.  An  the  island  is  ox  or  eif^t 
miles  in  length,  I  determined  to  make  the  most  of  mj1)argain, 
and  BO  told  die  nuis  that  he  must  take  me  to  its  fortiier  end, 
and  to  thevillages  of  the  Shillooks,  whom  t  had  eome  to  see* 
Abon-Hammed  was  small  in  body,  but  had  a  styut  heart.  The 
Oonsol  and  fiit  Abon-Balta  had  given  him  speoial  instructions 
to  keep  me  out  of  danger,  yet  he  could  not  refiise  my  demanda 
We  sailed  two  or  three  miles  along  the  shore  of  Aba,  looking 
into  the  depths  of  its  ambak  forests  for  traces  of  the  Shillooks, 
who,  according  to  the  rais,  had  a  village  on  the  idand.  On 
our  right  extended  a  chain  of  smaller  islands — bowery  masses 
of  leaves  and  blossoms — and  beyond  iJiem  the  wild  forests  of 
the  western  bank.  Glorious  above  description  was  that  world 
of  waves  and  foliage— of  wood,  water  and  sky. 

At  last,  on  rounding  one  of  the  coves  of  Aba,  we  came 
upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  feeding  along  the  shore.  A  light  thread 
of  smoke  arose  from  among  some  dead,  fallen  trees,  a  few  paces 
in  the  forest,  but  no  person  was  to  be  seen.  The  boat  was  run 
to  the  shore,  and  we  landed  and  examined  the  spot.  The  na- 
tives had  evidently  just  left,  for  the  brands  were  burning,  and 
we  saw  the  prints  of  their  long  feet  in  the  ashes.  The  rais  and 
sailors  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the  woods,  looking  for  the 
hidden  inhabitants.  The  mimosas,  which  here  grow  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet,  met  above  our  heads  and  made  a  roof 
against  the  sun.  Some  large  gray  apes,  startled  by  our  visit, 
leaped  with  wonderful  dexterity  firom  tree  to  tree.  I  found 
several  abandoned  fire>plaocs  during  my  walk,  and  near  the 
diore  saw  many  footprints  in  the  soft  soiL  The  forest  was 
quite  dear  of  underwood,  but  the  ground  was  cumbered  with 
the  trunks  of  dead  trees.    There  were  but  fewflowering  plants 
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and  I  was  too  muoH  interested  in  tHe  search  for  the  Shillooks 
to  examine  them. 

The  rate  finally  descried  the  huts  of  the  village  at  a  dis- 
tance, near  the  eztren^jity  of  the  island.  We  returned  to  the 
vessel,  and  were  about  putting  off  in  order  to  proceed  thither, 
when  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with  spears,  appeared  in  the 
forest,  coming  towards  us  at  a  quick  pace.  The  rais,  who  had 
already  had  some  intercourse  with  these  people  and  knew  some- 
dung  of  their  habits,  advanced  alone  to  meet  them.  I  could 
see,  through  the  trees,  that  a  consultation  was  held,  and  short- 
ly, though  with  some  signs  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  about  a 
dozen  of  the  savages  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  vessel,  while  the  others  sat  down  on  the  ground,  still  hold- 
ing the  spears  in  their  hands.  The  rais  now  returned  to  the 
water^s  edge,  and  said  that  the  Shillooks  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  fighting,  but  he  had  informed  them  that  this  was  a 
visit  from  the  Sultanas  son,  who  came  to  see  them  as  a  friend, 
and  would  then  return  to  his  father's  country.  Thereupon 
they  consented  to  speak  with  me,  and  I  nught  venture  to  go 
ofn  shore.  I  landed  again,  with  Achmet,  and  walked  up  with 
the  rais  to  the  spot  where  the  men  were  seated.  The  shekh 
of  the  island,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  rose  to  greet  me,  by  touch- 
ing the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  mine  and  then  raising  it  to 
his  forehead.  I  made  a  like  salutation,  after  which  he  eat 
down.  The  vizier  (as  he  called  himself),  an  old  man  exces- 
sively black  in  complexion,  then  advanced,  and  the  other  war 
riors  in  succession,  till  all  had  saltited  me.  The  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  the  Arabic  jargon  of  Souddn,  which  the  shekh 
and  some  of  his  men  spoke  tolerably  well,  so  that  I  could  un 
derstand  the  most  of  what  was  said.    *^  Why  don't  you  bring 
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the  Sultan's  carpet  that  he  may  rest  ?"  said  the  shekh  to  oxie 
of  mj  sailors.  The  carpet  and  pillows  were  immediately 
brought,  and  I  stretched  myself  out  in  front  of  the  shekh  and 
vizier,  who  sat  upon  a  fallen  tree,  while  the  others  squatted 
upon  the  ground.  The  shekh  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
TersatioUy  but  sat  looking. at  me  steadily,  from  under  his  heavy 
eyebrows.  Our  negotiations  were  conducted  in  genuine  diplo- 
matic style.  Whenever  His  Majesty  of  the  Shillooks  had  any 
thing  to  say,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  vizier^  who  addressed  Ach- 
met,  my  vizier,  who  communicated  it  to  me,  the  Sultan.  The 
spectators  observed  the  most  profound  silence,  and  nothing 
could  surpass  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  warriors  had  come  up  and  taken 
their  seats  around  us,  each  one  greeting  me  before  he  sat  down, 
with  ^^ow-ioovMvobba/"  (probably  a  cprruption  of  the  Arabic 
"  mar-Juibha  F  "  "  how  d'ye  do  ?")  The  vizier,  addressing  me 
through  Achmet,  said :  "  Tell  us  what  you  want;  if  you  oomo 
to  fight,  we  are  ready  for  you."  I  assured  the  shekh  through 
him  that  I  came  as  a  friend,  and  had  no.  intention  of  molesting 
them,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  drawing  a  mark  between  us  on  the  ground :  "  if  you  aro 
really  friends,  we-  will  be  friends  with  you  ;  but  if  you  are  not« 
we  are  ready  to  fight  you."  Achmet  at  last  swore  by  the  Pro- 
phet Mohammed,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  Allah,  that  we  had  come 
in  peace ;  that  the  Sultan  wished  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  would 
then  return  home.  At  the  request  of  the  rais  we  had  come  on 
shore  unarmed,  but  it  had  not  the  anticipated  eflfeot.  "  Why 
have  you  no  arms  ?  "  said  the  shekh ;  "  are  you  afraid  of  us  ?  " 
I  told  him  that  it  was  in  order  to  show  that  I  had  no  hostile 
intentioDs,  but  the  people  seemed  to  consider  it  as  mark  of 
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eitiier  treachery  or  fear.  I  bron^t  some  tobaooo  with  me, 
which  I  gave  to  the  shekh,  bat  he  received  it  coldly,  and  said : 
<'  Where  is  the  dress  which  the  Saltan  has  brought  for  me?*' 
This  reminded  me  that  I  had  entirely  neglected  to  provide 
myself  in  Khartoom  with  moslin  and  calico,  for  presents.  I 
remedied  the  deficiency,  however,  by  going  on  board  and  taking 
one  of  my  shirts  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  as  well  as  some  beads 
and  ear-rings  for  the  wives  of  the  two  dignitaries.  Achmet 
added  a  shitt  and  a  pair  of  Turkish  drawers,  and  brooght  a 
fresh  supply  of  tobacco  for  the  warriors.  The  sh^di  took  th^ 
presents  with  evident  gratification,  and  then  came  the  work  of 
clothing  him.  He  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  pat  on  the 
garments,  bat  Achmet  and  the  raifs  nnwoand  the  cotton  cloth 
from  his  loins,  stack  his  legs  into  the  drawers,  his  arms  into 
the  shirt-sleeves,  and  tied  the  handkerchief  aboat  his  head. 
Once  clothed,  he  gave  no  more  attention  to  his  garments,  bat 
wore  them  with  as  mach  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed a  scantier  costame.  The  vizier,  who  had  shown  mani 
fest  iU-hamor  at  being  passed  by,  was  quieted  by  the  prcMsent 
of  a  shirt,  which  was  put  upon  his  shoulders  in  like  manner. 
He  gave  me  his  name  as  Adjeh-Seedoo  (^'  He  pleases  his  Mas- 
ter"), a  most  appropriate  name  for  a  vizier.  The  shekh's 
name,  Abd-enrn/oor  ("the  Slave  of  Light"),  was  hardly  so 
befitting,  for  he  was  remarkably  dark.  I  was  much  amused  a1^ 
my  servant  Ali,  who  had  shown  great  terror  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  savages.  He  had  sdready  become  so  familiar, 
that  when  the  sh^ii  did  not  seetn  to  understand  the  use  of 
the  beads  and  ear-rings,  Ali  pinched  his  ears  very  significantly, 
and  took  hold  of  his  neck  to  show  how  they  must  be  worn. 
By  this  time  coffee  had  been  prepared  and  was  brought  to 
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them.  Bat  thej  had  been  so  accostomed  to  inhumanity  and 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  that  they  still  mistrusted 
us  and  no  one  would  drink,  for  fear  that  it  contained  poison. 
To  quiet  them,  therefore,  I  drank  a  cup  first,  after  which  they 
took  it  readily,  but  many  of  them,  who  then  tasted  coffee  for 
the  first  time,  did  not  seem  to  relish  it.  A  drove  of  sheep 
happening  to  pass  by,  the  shekh  ordered  one  of  the  rams  to  be 
caught  and  put  on  board  the  vessel,  for  the  Sultan's  dinner. 
The  men  soon  began  to  demand  tobacco,  clothes,  and  various 
other  things,  and  grew  so  importunate  that  Achmet  became 
alarmed,  and  even  the  rai's,  who  was  a  man  of  some  courage, 
seemed  a  little  uneasy.  I  thought  it  time  to  give  a  change  to 
affairs,  and  therefore  rose  and  told  the  shekh  I  was  ready  to 
visit  his  village.  We  had  intended  returning  on  board  and 
sailing  to  the  place,  which  was  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island,  about  a  mile  distant,  but  reflecting  that  this  might 
occasion  mistrust,  and  that  the.  best  way  of  avoiding  danger  is 
to  appear  unconscious  of  it,  I  called  Achmet  and  the  rai's  to 
accompany  me  on  foot.  While  these  things  were  transpiring, 
a  number  of  other  Shillooks  had  arrived,  so  that  there  were 
now  upwards  of  fifty.  All  were  armed — ^the  most  of  them 
with  iron-pointed  spears,  some  with  clubs,  and  some  with  long 
poles,  having  knobs  of  hard  wood  on  the  end.  They  were  all 
tall,  strong,  stately  people,  not  more  than  two  or  three  under  ' 
six  feet  in  height,  while  the  most  of  them  were  three  or  four 
inches  over  that  standard.  Some  had  a  piece  of  rough  cotton 
cloth  tied  around  the  waist  or  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  but 
the  most  of  them  were  entirely  naked.  Their  figures  were 
large  and  muscular,  but  not  symmetrical,  nor  was  there  the 
least  grace  in  their  movements.     Their  faces  resembled  a  cross 
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between  the  Negro  of  Guinea  and  the  North  American  In- 
dian, haying  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  narrow  forehead  and 
pointed  head  of  the  latter,  with  the  flat  nose  and  projecting 
lips  of  the  former.  Theiir  teeth  were  so  long  as  to  appear  like 
tusks,  and  in  most  of  them  one  or  two  front  teeth  were  want- 
ing, which  gave  their  faces  a  wolfish  expression.  Their  eyes 
were  small  and  had  an  inflamed  look,  which  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  damp  exhalations  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
slept  Every  one  wore  an  armlet  above  the  elbow,  either  a 
segment  of  an  elephant's  tusk,  or  a  thick  ring  of  plaited  hippo- 
potamus hide.  The  most  of  them  had  a  string  of  glass  beads 
around  the  neck,  and  the  shekh  wore  a  necklace  of  the  large 
white  variety,  called  "  pigeon  eggs  "  by  the  traders  on  the 
White  Nile.  They  had  no  beards,  and  their  hair  was  seared 
or  plucked  out  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  leaving  only  a 
circular  crown  of  crisp  wool  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Some 
had  rubbed  their  faces  and  heads  with  red  ashes,  which  impart- 
ed a  livid,  ghastly  effect  to  their  black  skins. 

The  shekh  marched  ahead,  in  his  white  garments  and  flut- 
tering head-dress,  followed  by  the  warriors,  each  carrying  his 
long  spear  erect  in  his  hand.  We  walked  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  I  was  so  careful  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  fear  that 
I  never  once  looked  behind,  to  see  whether  the  vessel  was  fol- 
lowing us.  A  violent  dispute  arose  among  some  of  the  men  in 
front,  and  from  their  frequent  glances  towards  us,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  we  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  conversa- 
tion. I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  till  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  shekh,  who  decided  it  in  a  way  that  silenced  the  men,  if 
it  did  not  satisfy  them.  As  we  approached  the  village,  good- 
hmnoT  was  restored,  and  their  demeanor  towards  us  was 
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thenceforth  more  friendly.  They  looked  at  me  -with  cnrioflit^, 
but  without  ill-will,  and  I  could  see  that  my  dress  interested 
them  much  more  than  my  person.  Finally  we  reached  the 
village,  which  contained  about  one  hundred  tokuls  of  straw^ 
built  in  a  circular  form,  with  conical  roofs.  They  were  arrang- 
ed so  as  to  inclose  a  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  fold  for  their  sheep,  as  it  was  further  protected 
by  a  fence  of  thorns.  Guards  were  stationed  at  intervals  of 
about  twenty  yards,  along  the  side  fronting  the  river,  each 
leaning  back  against  his  spear,  with  one  of  his  legs  drawn  up, 
BO  that  the  foot  rested  against  the  opposite  knee.  At  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  village,  opposite  which  I  counted 
twenty-seven  canoes  drawn  up  against  the  shore,  we  made  halt, 
and  the  shekh  ordered  a  seat  to  be  brought.  An  angarth^  the 
£rame  of  which  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of  hippopotamus 
thongs,  was  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  majestic  mimosa  tree,  and 
the  shekh  and  I  took  our  seats.  Another  angareb  was  brou^ 
and  placed  behind  us,  for  our  respective  visiers.  The  warriors 
all  laid  aside  thdr  spears  and  sat  on  Uie  ground,  forming  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  us.  A  swarm  of  naked  boys,  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  crept  dodging  behind  the  trees  till  they 
reached  a  convenient  place  in  the  rear,  where  they  watched  mo 
curiously,  but  drew  back  in  alarm  whenever  I  turned  my  head. 
The  village  was  entirely  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  every  one 
having  come  to  behold  the  strange  Sultan.  The  females  kept 
at  a  distance  at  first,  but  gradually  a  few  were  so  far  overcome 
by  their  curiosity  that  they  approached  near  enough  for  me  to 
observe  them  closely.  They  were  nude,  except  a  small  piece 
of  sheepskin  around  the  loins,  and  in  their  forms  were  not  very 
easy  to  distinguish  from  the  men,  having  flat,  masculine  breasts 
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iLTid  narrow  kips.  TLey  were  from  five  feet  eight  inches  to  ax 
feet  in  height  The  raia  informed  me  that  the  Shillooks  fre- 
qnently  sell  their  women  and  children,  and  that «  boj  or  girl 
can  be  bought  for  about  twenty  measures  of  donrra. 

After  undergoing  their  inspection  half  an  hour,  I  began  to 
get  tired  of  sitting  in  state,  and  had  my  pipe  brought  from  the 
hoB,t  I  saw  by  an  occasional  sidelong  glance  that  the  shekh 
watched  me,  but  I  smoked  carelessly  until  the  tobacco  was 
finished.  Some  of  the  men  were  already  regaling  themselves 
with  that  which  I  had  given  them.  They  had  pipes  with  im- 
mense globular  bowls  of  clay,  short,  thick  stems  of  reed,  and 
month-pieces  made  of  a  variety  of  wild  gourd,  with  a  long, 
{X)inted  nefUL  A  handful  of  tobacco  was  placed  in  the  bowl 
and  two  or  three  coals  laid  upon  it,  after  which  the  orifice  was 
closed  with  clay.  The  vixier,  Adjeb-Seedoo,  who  had  some- 
thing of  the  Yankee  in  his  angular  features  and  the  shrewd 
wrinkles  about  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  chewed  the  tobacco  and 
fiquirted  out  the  saliva  between  his  teeth  in  the  true  Down- 
East  styla  I  bargained  for  his  pipe  at  two  piastres,  and  one 
of  the  ivory  arm-rings  at  five,  but  as  I  had  no  small  silver 
money  {the  only  coin  current  among  them),  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  former  article.  I  obtained,  however,  two  of  the 
arm-rings  of  hippopotamus  hide.  While  these  things  were  go- 
ing on,  the  shekh  who  had  been  observing  me  closely,  saw  the 
chain  of  my  watch,  which  he  seised.  I  took  out  the  watch 
and  held  it  to  his  ear.  He  started  back  in  surprise,  and  told 
the  men  what  he  had  heard,  imitating  its  sound  in  a  most 
amusing  manner.  They  all  crowded  around  to  listen,  and 
from  their  looks  and  signs  seemed  to  think  the  case  contidned 
some  bird  or  insect.    I  therefore  opened  it,  and  showed  them 
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the  motion  of  the  balance-wheel  and  of  the  hand  on  the  smaller 
dial  of  the  &oe.  Their  astonishment  was  now  changed  to  aw% 
and  they  looked  at  it  silently,  without  daring  to  touch  it. 

I  profited  by  this  impression  to  make  a  move  for  starting^ 
before  their  greed  for  presents  should  grow  into  a  resolve  to 
rob  us  by  force.  I  had  asked  the  shekh  two  or  three  timea  to 
haye  a  cup  of  water  brought  for  me,  but  he  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  request.  Soon,  however,  one  of  the  men 
brought  a  large  earthen  jar,  stopped  with  day,  and  placed  it 
at  my  feet.  Thereupon  the  shekh  turned  to  me,  saying: 
"  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  here  I  give  you 
honey  to  mix  with  if  The  jar  was  taken  on  board,  and  con- 
tained, in  fact,  nearly  a  gallon  of  wild  honey,  which  had  a  rich, 
aromatic  taste,  like  the  odor  of  the  mimosa  flowers^  The  trad- 
ing-vessels on  the  White  Nile  purchase  this  honey,  but  as  the 
natives,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Turks,  frequently  mix  with  it 
the  juice  of  poisonous  plants,  they  are  obliged  to  taste  it  them- 
selves before  they  can  sell  it.  I  did  not  require  this  proof  at 
their  hands,  preferring  to  trust  them  unreservedly,  at  least  in 
my  demeanor.  Trust  always  begets  a  kindred  trust,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  my  safety  among  those  savages  was  owing 
to  my  having  adopted  this  course  of  conduct. 

I  went  on  board  to  get  the  money  for  the  ann-riogs,  and 
after  Achmet  had  paid  the  men,  directed  him  and  the  rais  to 
return.  Several  of  the  Shillooks  followed,  oflfering  articles  for 
sale,  and  the  vizier,  who  had  waded  out,  holding  up  his  new 
shirt  BO  that  it  might  not  be  wet,  climbed  i^>on  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat  and  peered  into  the  cabin.  I  changed  my  position 
so  as  to  stand  between  him  and  the  door,  gave  him  two  qnions 
which  he  saw  on  deck  and  had  an  appetite  for,  and  hurried 
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Mm  awaj.  The  shekh  and  all  the  warriors  had  oome  down  to 
the  shore,  bat  without  their  spears,  and  were  seated  on  the 
ground,  holding  a  consultation.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
rai's  was  at  the  helm,  and  the  sailors  had  begun  to  shoye  the 
bow  of  my  boat  into  the  stream.  I  called  out :  <<  0  Shekh 
Abd-en-noor ! "  in  a  familiar  way,  and  waved  my  hand  as  a 
token  of  parting.  He  rose,  returned  the  salute,  made  a  ges* 
ture  to  his  men,  and  they  all  went  slowly  back  to  the  village. 
As  we  were  leaving,  the  sailors  informed  me  that  one  of  the 
SMUooks,  who  had  come  down  to  the  boat  while  I  was  seated 
with  the  shekh  on  shore,  took  a  fancy  to  the  fat  black  slave 
who  cooks  for  them,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  take 
her.  They  told  him  she  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  wives,  and 
that  as  His  Majesty  was  now  the  shekh's  friend,  he  dare  not 
touch  her.  "  Oh,"  said  the  Shillook,  "  if  she  is  the  Sultan's 
wife,  that  is  enough ;"  and  he  immediately  returned  to  the 
shore.  I  forgave  the  impertinence  of  the  sailors  in  passing  off 
such  a  hideous  creature  as  <me  of  my  wives,  in  consideration 
of  the  adroitness  with  which  they  avoided  what  might  have 
been  a  serious  difficulty. 

The  Shillooks  have  not  the  appearance  of  men  who  are 
naturally  malicious.  The  selfish  impudence  with  wnich  they 
demand  presents,  is  common  to  all  savage  tribes.  But  the 
Turks  and  even  the  European  merchants  who  take  part  in  the 
annual  trading  expeditions  up  the  river,  have  dealt  with  them 
in  such  a  shameful  manner  that  they  are  now  mistrustful  of  all 
strangers,  and  hence  it  is  unsafe  to  venture  among  them.  I 
attribute  the  friendly  character  of  my  interview  with  them  as 
much  to  good  luck  as  to  good  management.  The  rai's  after- 
wards informed  me  that  if  the  shekh  had  not  been  satisfied 
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with  the  ifeag  I  gave  ium,  he  would  oertaiiily  hare  lukiempied 
to  plnnder  the  yeeseL  He  stated  that  the  Shilloeka  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  oou&try  of  the  Haft- 
saniyehs,  sinking  their  boats  and  eoncealing  themselves  in  the 
woods  in  the  day-tune,  while  by  night  thej  ventore  into  the 
villages  and  rob  the  people  of  thdr  doorra,  for  which  thej 
have  a  great  fondnessi  They  cultivate  nothing  themselves, 
and  their  only  employment  is  the  ohase  of  the  elephant,  hippo* 
potamus  and  other  wild  beasts.  All  the  region  east  of  the 
river  abounds  with  herds  of  elephants  and  ^raffes,  bat  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  get  sight  of  them. 

Here  is  the  true  land  of  the  lotus,  and  the  Shillooks,  if  not 
the  lotophagoi  of  the  Greeks,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chinese,  the  only  modem  eaters  of  the  plant  I  was  too  laibe 
to  see  it  in  blossom,  and  there  were  but  few  specimens  of  it 
among  these  islands;  but  not  far  beyond  Aba  it  appears  in 
great  profusion,  and  both  the  seeds  and  roots  are  eaten  by  the 
natives.  Dr.  Knoblocher,  who  a4;e  it  frequently  during  his 
voyage,  informed  me  that  the  root  resembles  the  potato  in  con- 
sistence and  taste,  with  a  strong  flavor  of  celery.  These 
islands  are  inhabited  only  by  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the 
tribe,  wno  abandon  them  in  summer,  when  they  are  complete- 
ly covered  by  the  inundation.  At  lat.  12^,  or  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Aba,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  cultivated,  and 
thence,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  the  villages  are 
crowded  so  close  to  each  other  all  along  the  shores,  that  they 
almost  form  two  continuous  towns,  fronting  each  other.  This 
part  of  the  White  Nile  is  the  most  thickly  populated  region  in 
Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  China  alone  excepted.  The 
number  of  the  Shillooks  is  estimated  at  between  two  and  three 
millions,  or  equal  to  the  population  of  all  Egypt.     ^  t 
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Afl  we  weighed  ancHor,  I  found  that  the  men  had  taken 
down  boih  saik  and  shipped  the  oars  for  our  return  to  Khar- 
toum. We  had  reached  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  in 
aibout  lat  12^  30^  north,  and  the  north-wind  was  still  blowing 
strongly.  The  rounded  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests  bent  south- 
ward as  they  tossed;  the  flowery  arms  of  the  ambak-trees 
waved  to  the  south,  trailing  against  the  current,  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me  at  the  thought  of  retracing  my  step&  We 
had  sailed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours ; 
the  gateway  to  the  unknown  South  was  open,  and  it  seemed  a 
treason  against  Fortune  to  turn  my  face  towards  t^je  Mediter- 
ranean. *^  Achmet  1  '^  said  I,  ^'  tell  the  men  to  set  the  trin- 
kut  again.  We  will  sail  to  the  Bahr  el-OhazdL"  The  Theban's 
face  became  ghastly  at  the  .bare  idea.  ''  0  Master  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed, ^  are  you  not  satisfied  with  your  good  fortune  ?  We 
are  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  go  further,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  return.''  Rai's  Abou-Hammed  declared 
that  he  had  k^  his  word,  and  that  he  should  now  return,  as 
it  had  been  agreed,  before  we  left  Khartoum.  I  knew  there 
was  certain  danger  in  going  further,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
violate  my  agreement  and  peril  others  as  well  as  myself;  but 
there  lay  the  great  river,  holding  in  his  lap,  to  tempt  me  on, 
isles  of  brighter  bloom  and  spreading  out  shores  of  yet  richer 
foliage.  I  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent  Beyond  me 
all  was  strange  and  unknown,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  was  less 
distant  than  the  Mediterranean,  which  I  left  not  three  months 
before.  Why  not  push  on  and  attempt  to  grasp  the  Central 
African  secret  ?  The  feet  that  stronger,  braver  and  bolder 
men  had  failed,  was  one  lure  the  more.  Happily  for  me,  per- 
haps, my  object  on  commencing  the  voyage  had  been  rest  and 
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recreation,  not  exploration.  Had  I  been  provided  with  the 
necessary  means'  and  scientifie  appliances  for  making  such  an 
attempt  useful,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  turn  back  at 
that  point. 

I  climbed  to  the  mast-head  and  looked  to  the  south,  where 
the  forest  archipelago,  divided  by  glittering  reaches  of  water, 
wove  its  labyrinth  in  the  distance.  I  thought  I  saw — but  it 
may  have  been  fancy — beyond  the  leafy  crown  of  the  farthest 
isles,  the  faint  blue  horizon  of  that  sea  of  water  and  grass^ 
where  the  palm  again  appears  and  the  lotus  fringes  the  shores. 
A  few  hours  of  the  strong  north-wiod,  now  blowing  in  our 
faces,  would  have  taken  me  there,  but  I  gave  myself  up  to 
Fate  and  a  pipe,  which  latter  immediately  suggested  to  me 
that  though  I  was  leaving  the  gorgeous  heart  of  Africa,  I  was 
going  back  to  Civilization  and  Home. 
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CHAPTEB    XX7II. 

THB     WHITB      HILB. 

Si^ontleiifl  of  the  Whito  Nllfl-Br.  KaoblMfao^s  Yoytf^  In  IMMJO-The  Lndi 
of  the  BhiUooks  and  DlnkM— Intoroonne  with  the  KatiTM— Wild  EWpbaato  and 
GIraffeft— The  8obat  BiTei^Tbe  Oonntiy  of  Manhe»— The  QazeUe  Leke— The 
Nnefan— Interview  with  the  Chief  of  the  Kyke— The  Zhlr  Oonntiy— Land  of  the 
Bflzto— The  Saptda  Snnnoanfted— Arrina  at  Lo^ek,  in  lat  4P  1(K  Ifforth-Fanofa- 
ma  from  Mt  Logvek— Sonroea  of  the  White  Nile— Character  of  tho  Barl  Nation— 
Beton  of  the  Expedition— Faadnatlon  of  the  Nfle. 

LsT  me  here  pause  a  moment,  at  the  torniiig-point  of  my  joui^ 
ney,  and  cast  a  ghmoe  up  the  grand  and  wonderfol  yuta  which 
the  White  Nile  opened  to  mj  view.  The  exploration  of  this 
xiyer  within  the  last  fifteen  years  oonstitates  the  most  interest-, 
ing  chapter  in  the  annals  of  African  Discovery.  It  has  been 
ascended  to  lai  4^  north,  eight  degrees  of  latitnde,  or  four 
hmidred  and  eighty  geographical  mile^— «nd  at  least  eight 
hundred  miles,  foUowing  the  conrse  of  the  stream — ^beyond  the 
island  of  Aba.  Of  the  Europeans  who  at  different  times  ac- 
oompanied  the  exploring  fleets  of  Mohammed  Ali,  or  the  an- 
nual trading  expeditions,  three  kept  journals  and  made  scien- 
tific observations,  and  two— D'Amaud  and  Weme — ^have  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  voyage.     Weme's  book,  however,  is 
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taken  up  witih  peevish  oomments  on  the  condnct  of  D'Amand 
and  Sabatier,  and  the  report  of  the  former,  as  I  learned  finm 
Dr.  Enoblecher  himself,  is'  incorrect  in  many  particolars. 
The  most  satisfactory  account  is  that  of  Dr.  Enoblecher,  who 
ascended  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  pre- 
vious expeditions.  During  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  I  received 
from  him  full  particulars  of  his  adventures,  and  was  allowed 
to  inspect  his  journals  and  sketch-books.  His  reports  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  interesting,  and  I  herewith  present  a 
brief  outline  of  them. 

Dr.  Knoblecher  was  specially  edneated,  in  the  Propaganda 
ftt  Rcme,  aa»  a  mibsionairy  for  €eiltral  Afiriea.  After  studymg 
the  Arabic  language  for  a  year  in  Syria,  he  proceeded  to 
Khartoum,  where  •  Catii^ic  Mlsshni  had  alreadjr  been  estab- 
liriied.  There,  however,  the  Mission  fbund  its  sphere  of  ope- 
rations circumscribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  as  all 
attempts  to  make  proselytes  of  Mussulmen  are  forbidden,  and 
'  the  highest  ambiti^m  of  the  skives  who  ate  brought  from  the 
interior  is  to  be  considered  faithfijd  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
Dr.  Ejiobledier  wm  therefore  directed  to  aceon^any  the  an- 
nual trading  escpe^tion  up  l4e  White  Nile,  f(Mr  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  of  etftaUislttng  a  missionary  sti^ 
tion  among  some  of  the  native  negro  tribes  near  the  Equator. 
He  experienced  much  difficulty  at  the  outset,  on  aeeount  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  Egyptian  traders,  who  find  the  company  c^a 
European  a  resteaint  uppn  ihmr  violent  and  lawless  practices, 
but  through  the  influence  of  the  Padia,  who  was  at  last 
brought  to  give  his  consent,  the  misrionaries  secured  a  place  in 
the  expedition,  and  on  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  set  sail 
from  Khartoum.    There  were  seven  vessels  in  the  flotilla,  and 
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iiuA  of  Dr.  Knobleoher,  thotigh  the  nnallesty  proved  to  be  tlie 
best  Muler  and  uanaUy  kept  the  lead.  He  had  on  board  a 
fidthfal  and  ezperieneed  Nubian  pilot,  nuned  Snleyman  Abon- 
Zeid. 

After  fourteen  days'  sailing,  the  expedition  passed  the 
islands  of  the  Shillooks  and  reaehed  that  part  of  the  river 
where  the  banks  are  ooivered  mib,  eontinnons  villager  The 
nnmber  of  ^se  is  estimated  at  seven  thousand.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  their  eireolar  toknln  of  mud  and  reeds  aro  pre- 
cisely similar  in  fonn  and  construction  to  those  of  the  tribes 
on  the  Niger  and  Senegar  Rivers,  with  whom  the  Shillooks 
have  no  oonunnnicalion^  and  from  whooa  thay  ^Sitt&t  in  lan- 
guage, appearanoe  and  character.  While  threading  the  maies 
of  the  archipdago,  a  violent  whirlwind  passed  over  tiie  river 
and  completely  dismasted  one  of  t^  boats.  Beyond  the 
islands  the  river  expands  so  that  tiie  marshy  shores  are  bavely 
visible  in  some  plaoes.  The  lotus  grows  abundantly  in  the 
shallows,  and  Ac  appearance  of  the  thousands- of  snowy  blos- 
soms as  they  flash  open  at  sunrise,  is  described  as  a  seene  ci 
vc^table  pomp  and  q^lendor,  whidi  can  be  witnessed  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  forests  of  sont  trees  which  cover 
tbe  islands  give  place  to  doumppalms  and  immense  tamarinds, 
and  beyond  lat  10^,  in  the  knd  of  tho  Binkas,  the  beautiful 
dhelleb»palm  is  first  seen.  It  has  a  tall,  graceful  trunk,  thick 
in  the  middle,  but  tapering  towards  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
rich^orown  of  large,  fan  like  leaves. 

On  tiie  twenty«et|^ith  of  November  the  expedition  succeeded, 
after  some  difficulty,  in  establishing  an  intercourse  with  the  Din* 
kas  and  Shillooks,  who  inhabited  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river. 
The  latter  in  consideraticm  of  some  colored  glass  beads,  fur- 
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nished  a  number  of  oxen  for  provinons.  Dr.  KnoUeeher  de> 
scribed  their  numing,  when  they  drove  the  eattle  together,  u 
resembling  that  of  the  gaaelle ;  they  leap  hi^  into  the  air, 
drawing  up  their  long  legs  as  they  rise,  and  clear  the  groond 
at  a  most  astonishing  speed.  The  next  day  the  Tcssels  reach- 
ed a  large  town  called  Yay,  wh^re  the  people  received  them 
without  the  least  appearance  of  fear,  and  Ivought  quantities  of 
elephants'  tusks  to  trade  for  beads.  Herds  of  wild  elephants 
and  giraffes  were  now  frequently  seooi  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer, 
and  the  former  sometimes  threw  up  their  trunks  and  spirted 
water  into  the  air  when  they  saw  the  vessels.  Numbers  of 
white  herons  were  perched  composedly  upon  their  backs  and 
heads.  The  giraffes,  as  they  gaaed  with  wonder  at  the  fleet, 
lifted  their  heads  quite  tSboYQ  the  tops  of  the  mimosa  trees. 
On  the  second  of  December,  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Sobat  Biver,  the  only  tributary  stream  which  comes  to 
the  White  Nile  from  the  east  Its  source  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  country  of  the  Gallas,  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  Its 
breadth,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Nile,  is  six  hundred  and  flfty 
feet.  Weme,  who  ascended  it  about  eighty  miles,  with  D'Ar- 
naud's  expediti<m,  states  that  its  shores  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  surfiiMe  of  the  country  became  more 
elevated  as  he  ascended,  whence  he  infers  that  the  White  Nile^ 
as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  flows  in  a  depressed  basin  of  the 
table-Jand  of  Central  Africa. 

From  lat  9^  26^  to  6^  60^  N.  there  is  a  complete  change  in 
the  scenery.  The  magnificent  forests  disappear,  and  the  shores 
become  marshy  and  unhealthy,  covered  with  tall  grass,  whose 
pricUy  stalks  render  landing  difficult,  and  embarrass  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  shallows.    The  air  is  heavy  with  noxious  mias* 
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mas  «nd  filled  with  conntleBB  swarms  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
The  water  of  the  river  is  partially  stagnant^  and  green  with 
Y^etaUe  matter,  oooasioning  serious  disorders  to  those  who 
drink  it  Br.  Enobleoher  clarified  itl>y  means  of  alnm,  and 
escaped  with  a  sore  mouth.  In  order  to  sleep,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  thick  i^oves  and  muffle  up  his  face,  almost 
to  suffocation.  The  Bahr  el-Cfhazaly  or  Ghunlle  Lake,  lies  in 
lat.  9°  16^  N.  It  is  thus  named  from  the  (Hielle  Riyer,  which 
flows  into  it  on  the  western  side,  and  whi<di  has  never  yet  been 
explored.  Its  depth  is  about  nine  feet,  but  the  reeds  and 
water-plants  with  which  it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface,  and 
render  the  navigation  difficult.  Its  shores  are  inhabited  by^ 
the  Nuehr  negroes,  a  stupid,  imbruted  race,  many  of  whom  are 
frequently  carried  off  by  the  traders  and  sold  as  slaves.  For 
this  reason  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure  elephants'  teeth  i 
from  them. 

After  leaving  the  GaseUe  Lake,  the  course  of  the  White 
Nile  becomes  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  its  current  sluggish. 
Innumerable  estuaries,  or  blind  channels,  which  lose  themselves 
among  the  reeds,  perplexed  the  pilots,  and  delayed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition.  The  land  of  the  Kyks  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  Nuehrs,  which  terminated  about  the  eighth  parallel 
of  latitude.  The  former  are  a  race  of  herdsmen^  who  have 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and*  sheep.  Dr.  Enobleoher  found 
them  exceedingly  shy,  on  account  of  the  threats  of  one  of 
their  hogiurzj  or  soothsayers,  who  had  warned  them  against 
holding  any  intercourse  with  the  traders.  On  the  twenty-sec- 
ond of  December  they  reached  the  village  of  Angwen,  where 
the  King  of  the  Kyks  resided.  The  monarch  received  them 
.  with  great  kindness,  and  paid  distinguished  homage  to  Padre 
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Angelb  Yineo,  Dr.  Elnobledier's  oompanion,  ^om,  on  socoimft 
of  bis  speotadeB  and  gray  beard,  he  took  to  be  a  magidaii. 
He  begged  the  Padre  to  grant  him  ftmr  favon,  yii : — abnn- 
^anoe  of  ehHdren;  the  deatili  of  the  enemy  irho  had  slain  his 
fkther ;  vietorj  in  all  hiB  fights,  and  a  core  for  the  wonnd  m 
bis  head.  The  latter  gift  was  easily  bestowed,  by  means  of  a 
plaster,  bnt  he  was  not  satisfied  nntil  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
bad  been  hnng  around  bis  nedc 

6oath  of  the  Kyks  dwell  the  Effiibs,  who  are  less  timid 
than  die  southern  tribes,  because  they  oome  less  frequently  in- 
to contact  with  the  traders.  In  tlteir  country  the  White  Nile 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  here  the  expedition  separated, 
«ach  division  taMng  a  difEerent  channd.  The  water  was  so  low 
that  the  vessels  stack  &it  in  the  mud,  but  were  relieved  by  the 
friendly  natives,  who  dragged  them  through  ike  riiallows  by 
means  of  long  tow-ropes.  For  Uds  service  they  were  paid  in 
glass  beadsi  The  farther  the  vessels  went  into  regions  where 
intoroourse  with  the  Egyptian  traders  is  rare,  and  therefore 
fe#er  outrages  are  perpetrated,  Uie  more  friendly,  oonfiding 
%nd  unconcerned  was  the  bdiavior  of  the  natives. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  December  the  expedition  reached  tho 
country  of  the  Zhirs.  The  people  came  down  to  the  water's 
4dge  to  greet  them,  the  women  clapping  their  hands  and  sing- 
ing a  0mg  of  welcome.  On  the  second  of  January,  1850,  Dr. 
Knoblecher  saw  in  the  south-east  the  granite  mountain  of 
Nierkanyi,  which  lies  in  the  Bari  country,  in  about  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  the  first  elevation  he  had 
seen  since  leaving  Djebel  Defkfangh,  in  the  country  of  the 
Dinkas,  in  lat  10^  35^  All  the  intervening  space  is  a  vast 
aavannah,  interspersed  with  feedy  swamps  of  stagnant  water. 
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'The  Zhin  own  muBenras  flodcs  and  hexdi,  md  oahinte  1m^ 
fields  of  sesftme  and  donrra.  They  are  very  sc^rior  to  the 
•Nnehra  and  Kyks  in  stature,  symmetfy  of  Ibm  and  iheir  maa- 
Ders  toward  strangers.  In  all  ibese  tribes,  tlie  men  go  entire- 
\j  Balcedy  while  the  women  wear  a  narrow  girdle  of  sheepskin 
aronad  the  loins.  Br.  KnoUecher,  however,  oonfirmed  the 
statement  of  Weme  as  to  the  Modesty  <£  their  demeanor  and 
the  evident  mondity  of  their  doBMstic  lifeJ 

After  leaving  the  Zhirs  the  ezpeditioa  entered  the  oonntry 
of  the  Bans,  and  on  the  fonrtaentii  of  Jannary  readied  the 
rapids  of  the  White  Nile,  at  the  island  of  ^sanker,  in  4^  4d^  N. 
This  was  Hie  farthest  point  reached  by  dl  previotts  ezpediUons, 
as  they  found  it  impossible  to  advanee  farther  with  their  ves- 
sels.  The  Nnbian  pilot,  Bnleyman  Alwn-Zeid,  determined  to 
.make  the  attempt,  and  on  tibe  following  day,  aided  by  a  strong 
north-wind,  stemmed  the  rapid  and  reached  ^e  broad,  lake-like 
expanse  of  river  above  it.  Gontinning  his  voyage.  Dr.  EjooMech- 
er  sailed  sixteen  miles  further,  to  the  Bari  village  oi  Tokiman. 
The  country  was  exceedingly  rich  and  beautifiil,  abounding  in 
trees,  and  densely  peopled.  The  current  of  the  river  was  nM>re 
rapid,  its  waters  purer,  and  the  air  seemed  to  have  entirely  lost 
the  depressing  miasmatic  exhalations  of  the  regions  fhrtiier 
north.  The  inhabitants  xd  Tokiman  showed  great  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  vessels  and  their  white  occupants. 
Nothing,  however,  affected  them  so  much  as  the  tones  of  a  har- 
monica, played  by  Dr.  Enoblecher.  Many  of  the  people  shed 
tears  of  delight,  and  the  chief  offered  the  sovereignty  of  his 
tribe  in  exchange  for  the  wonderful  instrument. 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  expedition  reached  the  village  of 
Logwek,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  solitary  granite  peak. 
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about  six  huBored  feet  high,  nrhioh  stands  on  Hie  left  bank  of 
the  Niie.  It  is  in  lat  4^  10^  N.,  and  this  is  the  most  southern 
point  which  has  yet  been  reached  on  the  White  Nile.  Br. 
Knobledier  ascended  the  monntain,  whick  commanded  a  view 
of  almost  the  entire  Bari  coontrj.  Towards  the  sonth-west 
the  rirer  woand  out  of  sight  between  the  mountains  Rego  and 
Kidi,  near  which  is  the  mountain  of  Kereg,  containing  rich 
iron  mines  which  ^e  worked  by  the  natiyes.  Towards  the 
south,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  rose  a  long  range  of 
hills,  whose  forms  could  not  be  observed  with  exactness,  owing 
to  the  great  distancci  Beyond  the  L^gwaya  range,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  east,  dwell  the  Berri  tribes,  whose  language  is 
distinct  from  the  Baris,  and  who  are  neighbors  of  the  Gkllas — 
that  warlike  race,  whose  domain  extends  from  Abyssinia  to  the 
wilds  of  Moaambique,  along  the  great  central  plateau  of  Unia- 
mesL  The  natives  of  Logwek  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
country  to  the  south.  The  fitrthest  mountain-range  was  prob- 
ably under  the  parallel  of  lat  3^  N.,  so  that  the  White  Nile 
has  now  been  traced  nearly  to  the  Equator.  At  Logwek,  it 
was  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  from  five  to 
eight  feet  deep,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Enoblecher^s  visit,  which 
was  during  the  dry  season.  Such  an  abundance  of  water 
allows  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  certainty  the  distance  to 
its  unknown  sources,  which  must  undoubtedly  lie  beyond  the 
Equator. 

The  great  snow  mountain  of  Kilimandjar6,  discovered  in 
1850  by  Br.  Krapf,  the  German  missionary,  on  his  journey 
inland  from  Mombas,  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  has  been  loca- 
ted by  geographers  in  kt.  3^  S.  It  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  the  source  of  the  White  Nile  will  be  found  in  the  range 
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of  moimtaiiifl,  of  which  Kilimaadjprf)  is  the  crowning  apex. 
The  geographer  Berghans,  in  a  long  and  labored  article,  en- 
deayors  to  prove  that  the  GaxeUe  Biver  is  the  true  Nile,  and 
makes  it  rise  in  the  great  lake  N'Yassi,  in  lat  13^  8.  Dr 
Knoblecher,  however,  who  examined  the  Bahr  el-Ghai^l  at  its 
mouth,  says  it  is  an  unimportant  stream,  with  a  searcelj  per- 
ceptible current  He  considers  the  White  Nile  as  being,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  true  river.  He  also  informed  me,  that, 
while  at  Logwek,  some  of  the  natives  spoke  of  people  white 
like  himself,  who  lived  far  towards  the  south.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  fable  of  a  white  civilised  race  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  consider  this  rather  as  referring  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  reports  of  which 
would  readily  be  carried  inland,  from  one  tribe  to  another. 
Dr.  Knoblecher  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  exploring  expedition 
from  ELhartoum  will  be  successful ;  that  the  traveller  must  first 
stop  in  the  Bari  country  long  enough  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  its  people,  and  then,  with  a  company  of  the  natives  as  his 
attendants,  make  that  his  starting  point. 

The  shortness  of  Dr.  Knobleoher's  stay  among  the  Baris 
did  not  permit  him  to  obtain  much  information  ccHiceming 
them.  They  appeared  to  be  worshippers  of  trees,  like  the 
Dinkas  and  Shillooks,  but  to  have  a  gHmmwing  idea  of  the 
future  existence  of  the  souL  They  are  brave  and  fearless  in 
their  demeanor,  yet  cheerful,  good-natured  and  affectionate ' 
towards  each  other.  Weme  frequently  observed  the  men 
walking  along  the  shore  with  their  arms  around  each  other's 
necks.  They  are  even  more  colossal  in  their  stature  than  the 
Shillooks,  many  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  seven  feet. 
Their  forms  are  well-knit,  symmetrical,  and  indicate  great 
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stiongth  and  aotivity.  la  ftnelting  and  working  up  ihe  iion 
ore  of  Mount  Kereg  thoj  show  a  remarkable  Bkill.  Many  of 
the  spears  in  Dr.  Knoblecher^s  possession  are  as  elegantly 
formed  and  as  admirably  tempered  as  if  they  had  come  t^am 
the  hands  of  a  European  blacksmith.  They  also  hare  war- 
dubs  of  ebony,  which  are  nearly  as  hard  and  heayy  as  iron. 
One  end  is  of  a  sloping,  oval  form,  and  the  other  sharp,  and 
they  are  said  to  throw  them  a  distance  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
yards  with  such  precision  that  the  sharp  point  strikes  first  and 
the  club  passes  through  the  body  like  a  lance.  I  hare  in  my 
possession  some  of  these  clubs,  which  were  presented  to  me  by 
Dr.  Knobleeher. 

On  ^e  seventeenth  of  January  the  expedition  left  Logwek 
on  its  return  to  Khartoum,  the  traders  having  procured  all  the 
ivory  which  the  natives  had  collected  smce  the  previous  year. 
The  Missionaries  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject by  the  jealousy  of  the  traders,  who  persuaded  the  Ban 
chiefs  that  they  were  magicians,  and  that  if  they  were  allowed 
to  remain,  they  would  bewitch  the  country,  prevent  the  rains 
from  falling  and  destroy  the  crops  of  dourra.  In  consequence 
of  these  reports  the  chiefs  and  people,  who  had  been  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Knobleeher  and  Padre  Angelo, 
suddenly  became  shy  and  suspicious,  and  refused  to  allow  the 
latter  to  take  up  their  residence  among  them.  The  design  of 
the  mission  was  thua  frustrated,  and  the  Yicar  returned  with 
the  expedition  to  Khartoum.  He  designed  leaving  foi^the 
Bar!  country  in  November,  1852,  but  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment* no  account  has  been  received  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  plans. 

The  pictures  which  these  recent  explorations  present  to  us, 

•  Jnly,  1864. 
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add  to  the  stately  and  sublime  assooiations  with  which  the 
Nile  is  invested,  and  that  miraculous  flood  will  lose  nothing  of 
his  interest  when  the  mystery  which  veils  his  origin  shall  bo 
finally  dispelled.  Although  in  standing  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  vast  central  realms,  I  felt  that  I  had  realized  a  portion 
of  my  dream,  I  could  not  turn  away  from  the  vision  of  those 
untrodden  solitudes,  crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  Kili- 
mandjaro,  the  monarch  of  African  mountains,  without  a  keen 
pang  of  regret.  Since  Columbus  first  looked  upon  San  Sal- 
vador,  the  Earth  has  but  one  emotion  of  triumph  left  in  her 
bestowal — and  that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  first  drink 
from  the  fountains  of  the  White  Nile^  undw  thu  snow-fields. 
ot  Eilimandjardt 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THB      HA88ANIYBH      ARABS. 

Ve  leave  tbe  labmde  of  the  Bhilloolu— Tropical  Jnnglea— A  Whim  and  lU  Conseqaen- 
eea-Lain  of  Wild  Deaita  Airivil  among  tbe  Haaaanlyeba— A  YiUag»--Tbe  Wo- 
man and  the  Saltan— A  Danoe  of  Salatitioii— My  Arab  SaUar— A  Swarthy  Gleopa- 
tn--Salatation  of  tbe  Salnt-Mlraoaloiu  Fiahing— Night  View  of  a  HaaMudyeb  VII- 
1ag»— Wad  Bh&lUyeh— A  Shekh'a  Bealdeooe— An  Ebony  Cherab— Tbe  Cook  At- 
tempts Soioido-BTenlng  Landae^w— The  Nattvea  and  their  Gattle->A  Boyish 
Ooyemoi^We  reach  Khartoum  at  Midnight 

Aftkb  we  parted  from  the  Shillooks  the  men  rowed  lustily, 
and,  taking  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  soon  put  an  island 
between  us  and  the  Tillage.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  when 
we  left,  and  the  wind  fell  sufficiently  before  night  to  allow 
them  to  make  considerable  progress.  Wq  swept  along,  under 
the  lee  of  the  islands,  brushing  the  starry  showers  of  yellow 
blossoms  that  trailed  in  the  water,  and  frightening  the  ibises 
and  herons  from  their  ooyerts  among  the  reeds.  The  hippo- 
potami snorted  all  around  us,  and  we  had  always  a  convoy  of 
them  following  in  our  wake.  The  sun  sank,  and  a  moon,  four 
days  old,  lighted  the  solitude  of  the  islands,  but  the  men  still 
rowed  vigorously,  until  we  had  passed  the  spot  where  the  Shil* 
looks  buried  their  canoes  in  the  morning.     They  then  deemed 
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it  safe  to  come  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  though 
the  watch-fires  of  the  savages  were  still  blazing  brightly  in  the 
distance.  During  the  night  the  wind  blew  violently,  and  the 
river  was  rough  and  agitated.  We  all  went  to  sleep,  therefore, 
feeling  certain  that  no  predatory  canoes  wonld  venture  to  fol- 
low us. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  strong  head-wind,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  so  cold  that  I  was  obliged  to  wear  my  thick  ca- 
pote of  camel's  hair  while  I  sat  on  deck,  looking  regretfully  at 
the  beautiful  islands  I  was  leaving  behind  me.  Achmet  heat- 
ed and  strained  the  honey  given  me  by  the  Shillooks,  which 
yielded  between  three  and  four  quarts  of  rich  liquid.  While 
the  men  made  fast  to  the  bank  for  breakfast,  I  went  on  shore 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  country  behind  the  forests.  Paths 
trodden  by  wild  beasts  led  through  the  walls  of  tangled  vines 
that  elsewhere  were  impenetrable,  and  I  crept  along  them, 
under  the  boughs  of  strange  trees  and  through  thickets  of  lux- 
uriant shrubs.  At  length  I  reached  an  open  patch  of  grass 
four  or  five  feet  m  height,  and  so  diy  and  yellow  that  it  snap- 
ped like  glass  under  my  feet  It  was  dotted  with  clumps  of 
high  shrubs,  knotted  all  over  with  wild,  flowering  vines,  which 
formed  admirable  lairs  for  the  lions  and  leopards.  There  was 
a  strong  smell  of  lions  about  the  place,  and  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent not  to  venture  far,  since  the  rank  animal  odor  peculiar  to 
that  beast  grew  more  marked  the  farther  I  went.  The  jungle 
in  which  I  stood  covered  a  tongue  of  land  inclosed  between  two 
ooves  of  the  rivw,  and  through  the  openings  in  the  thickets  I 
saw  that  it  led  to  other  open  tracts  further  inland.  The  wind 
was  blowing  towards  the  river,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  midst, 
contemplating  the  wild,  lawless  grouping  of  the  different  trees 
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and  Aivim  wme  imp  of  darkness  whispered  in  my  ear. 
^'  What  a  magnificent  oonflagration  this  would  make  1  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  bnming  out  a  brace 
of  lions ! "  Without  more  ado,  I  whipped  out  a  box  of  matdi- 
es,  and  struck  fire  in  one  of  the  thickest  tofts. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  so  was  my  repentaneeu 
There  was  a  crack  and  a  crash,  like  the  explosion  of  powder^ 
and  a  sheet  of  red  flame  leaped  into  the  air.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  had  spread  to  a  broad  swath  of  fire,  rolling  rapidly  before 
die  wind,  and  leaving  the  earUi  behind  it  as  bare  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  The  rank  grass  roared  and  snapped  as  the  terri- 
ble power  I  had  so  thoughtlessly  awakened,  licked  it  away ; 
and  not  the  grass  alone.  It  seized  on  the  vines  and  tore  them 
down,  swung  itself  by  them  into  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and 
found  richer  aliment  in  their  gums  and  juices.  It  spread  on 
both  sides  and  against  the  wind,  and  soon  the  long  spires  of 
scarlet  flame,  twisting  in  the  air,  rose  high  and  hot  above  the 
dome-like  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests.  Before  we  left  the 
place,  the  volumes  of  smoke  reached  nearly  to  the  other  nde 
of  the  Nile.  As  I  heard  its  relentless  feet  trampling  down 
the  thickets,  I  tormented  myself  with  pictures  of  the  evil 
which  I  had  perhaps  originated.  I  fancied  it  spreading  from 
day  to  day,  lapping  the  woods  in  coils  of  flame  and  flinging 
their  burning  boughs  from  island  to  island,  till  of  all  the  glory 
of  vegetation  which  had  filled  me  with  such  rapture,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  few  charred  trunks  standing  in  beds  of  aahes. 
I  saw  the  natives  with  their  flocks  and  herds  flying  before  it, 
the  wild  beasts  leaping  into  the  flood  for  refuge  from  its  red 
fangs,  and  aU  that  glorious  region  given  up  to  terror  and  deso- 
lation.   As  we  moved  slowly  away,  against  the  wind,  I  watch 
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beast.  Now  it  paneed  and  I  flattered  mysalf  that  there  wai 
the  end,  but  the  next  moment  the  black  cloiidB  rolled  up 
denser  than  even  ThuB-  it  way ered  for  some  time,  but  at  last^ 
thflok  God !  it  seined  to  &de  gradnallj  awaj,  and  I  gaye  my* 
self  the  hope  that  it  had  not  extended  beyond  the  jnt  of  land 
whereon  it  was  kindled. 

At  neon  we.  passed  the  locality  mariced  cm  B'Amand's  map 
as  El- Ais,  but  there  waa  no  sign  of  habitation.  The  nus  said 
tifeoze  had  been  a  town  some  ^stance  inland,  bat  it  is  now  de> 
sorted.  The  riyer  here  makes  a  oorve  to  the  west,  and  onr 
small  8tem*sail  was  bound  to  Idie  foremast,  in  order  to  use  the 
mde-wind.  My  sailors  were  nnremit^pg  in  Iheir  labors,  and 
rowed,  poled  and  tracked  the  whole  day.  I  eat  in  the  son  all 
the  while,  looking  on  the  inoomparable  shores.  We  saw  mnl* 
titades  of  gaeelles  along  the  water's  edge,  on  both  sides. 
They  were  in  companies  of  forty  or  flfty,  and  so  little  shy, 
that  ihey  ofti^i  allowed  ns  to  approadi  within  fifty  yards. 
Wild  fowl  were  as  abundant  as  oyer,  and  I  greatly  regretted 
haying  brou^t  no  rifle  and  fowling-pieoe.  When  we  reaohed 
the  north^m  extremity  of  Hassaniyeh,  at  sunset,  I  went  ashore 
on  the  eastern  bank,  hoping  to  find  a  gaaeUe.  The  thickets 
were  almost  impenetrable,  and  I  made  my  way  with  difficulty 
into  a  more  open  spaoe,  where  the  trees  grew  in  olumps  and 
tiie  lion-paths  had  broken  a  way  between  them.  Each  of  these 
dumps  was  woyen  into  a  mngle  mass  with  yines,  forming  ooy- 
erts  of  deepest  shade,  wherein  a  beast  might  inrouoh  usobsery* 
ed,  eyen  at  mid-day.  The  ground  was  ooyered  with  dry  bur- 
grass,  whose  heads  pieioed  through  my  clothes.  One  of  the 
sailors  aooompanied  me  with  a  dub,  but  was  in  swdi  deadly 
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• 
fev  of  lioDfl  tkat  he  obliged  me  to  rotom  to  tlie  diote.  Oev- 
tainly,  this  is  tke  ptradiie  of  wild  beaetfli  Socli  oonvaiioat 
lairB  they  can  find  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  thou* 
sands  of  gaaelles  and  antelopes  that  range  throogh  the  wilder- 
neas  fnmiah  them  with  a  ehoiee  bill  of  £ure.  The  trees  and 
vines  were  nearly  all  new  to  me.  I  noticed  in  partioQlar,  a 
BQOonlent  yine,  resembling  the  caotos  and  oeceos  families,  but 
with  square,  fated  joints.  It  grew  so  thiokly  as  frequently  to 
conceal  entirely  the  Ixee  that  supported  ii  I  also  saw  a 
shrab  with  leaves  like  the  ivy,  bot  a  large,  purple,  beU-shaped 
flower,  and  another  with  delicate,  fem-likB  leaves  of  a  dark- 
green  color,  and  white,  fragrant  blossoms.  There  was  a 
greater  variety  in  the  vegetable  world  than  I  had  yet 
What  mnst  be  the  splendor  of  the  land  during  the  rainy  t 
Boa !  I  found  a  peculiar  fascination  in  traobg  the  wild  paiha 
Uirough  the  thickets.  It  was  a  labyrinth  to  which  there  was 
no  end,  and  the  sense  of  danger  gave  a  spice  to  its  richnesa 
and  novelty.  Occasionally,  I  saw  large  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  my  attendant  said  were  those  of  serpents.  No  gaieUe 
was  to  be  seen,  and  when  I  reached  the  shore  again,  the  vrild 
geese  bad  left.  The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  and  the  sailors  rowed 
cheerily  down  etream,  singing  the^while  a  barbaric  chorus, 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  slaves  brouj^  from  FaaogL 

The  sun,  next  morning,  showed  us  a  very  diffsrent  land* 
scape  from  that  of  the  previous  two  days.  The  river  waa 
broader,  but  the  shores  were  dothed  with  a  more  scanty  vege- 
tation, and  the  few  islands  in  the  stream  were  but  beds  of  sand. 
When  the  men  stopped  for  break&st  we  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  village  of  Hassaniydis,  aa  I  had  previoudy  conjec- 
tured, from  the  camels  and  donkeys  graabg  among  the  thoma. 
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Iiesving  the  BuifffB  to  kill  one  of  onr  riieep^  I  took  Aohmel 
and  the  nxB,  and  followed  the  paths  hola&d  throagh  a  wood  rf 
floatleriBg  mimosaa  Af^r  a  walk  of  ten  mintttes  we  came  to 
the  village,  or  rather  encaii]q[Kment,  sinoe  the  dwellings  were 
Biere  tents  of  sticks  and  reeds.  They  were  barely  large  enon^ 
to  coTer  the  two  or  three  angarebs,  which  served  as  a  bed  for 
the  whole  funily.  Althangb  the  son  was  an  hour  high,  not 
more  than  half  the  inhabitants  were  stirring.  The  others, 
men  and  women,  thmst  thdr  heads  firom  nnder  their  dirty  cot- 
ton mantles  and  looked  at  ns  with  astonishment  not  onmized 
with  fean  The  women  who  had  already  risen  sat  on  the 
groond  kkidling  the  fires,  or  q>inning  with  a  rade  distaff  the 
raw  cotton  which  these  people  onltixate.  We  foond  two  Cft 
three  men,  whom  we  saluted  wi^  the  usoal  "  Peace  be  with 
yim !"  and  the  nus  informed  them  that  the  Saltan's  son,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  the  Shillooks,  with  whom  he  had  made 
atreaty  of  peace,  had  oome  to  see  them.  Therenpon  one  of 
ihem  bron^  an  angareb  and  set  it  in  the  shade  for  me,  while 
anotiber  oaoght  a  die-goat  that  was  browsing  among  the  bushes, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  gourd  half  fall  of  warm  milk,  which 
he  gave  me.  As  sour  mUk  is  considered  a  great  delicacy 
among  these  people,  a  gourd  of  it  was  also  procured  for  me. 
The  woman  who  brought  it  knelt  and  placed  it  at  my  feet,  but 
as  I  could  not  drink  it  and  did  not  widi  to  refbse  their  gift,  I 
aaked  one  of  the  men  to  take  it  to  the  boat  He  hesitated, 
evidently  afraid  to  trust  himself  wiUi  us,  whereupon  the  wo- 
man said :  ''  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  witili  the  Sultan ;  I  will 
take  it."  As  we  started  to  retuni,  the  man,  whose  sense  of 
bravery,  and  perhaps  his  jealousy  also,  was  touched  by  this  re* 
mark,  came  likewise  and  accompanied  us  to  the  river.    When  ^ 
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ve  Teaohed  the  reemi  I  0eni  tke  milk  on  boArd  for  tike  Bailon^ 
use,  and  gave  the  woman  two  piastres  in  copper  money  and  » 
faandM  of  tobaoco.  She  immediatelj  put  her  hand  to  her 
mouth  and  ntlered  a  jdercing,  prolonged  ery,  which  the  rats 
said  was  intended  as  an  expression  of  great  joy.  After  repeat- 
ing this  two  or  three  times  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  be- 
fore I  conld  divine  her  intention,  kissed  my  red  stipper. 

In  a  short  time  I  received  word  that  the  women  of  ilie 
village  wonld  come  to  perform  a  dsnoe  of  welcome  and  saluta- 
tion, if  I  wonld  allow  them.  As  the  wind  was  blowing  stroi%- 
ly  against  ns  and  the  sailors  had  not  finished  skinning  the 
sheep,  I  had  my  carpet  spread  on  the  sand  in  the  shade  of  a 
group  of  mimosas,  and  awaited  their  arrival  Presently  we 
heard  a  sound  of  shrill  singing  and  the  clapping  of  hands  in 
measured  beat,  and  disoomed  the  procession  advancing  slowly 
through  the  trees.  They  came  two  by  two,  nearly  thirty  in 
all,  singing  a  shrill,  piercing  chorus,  which  sounded  more  like 
lamentation  than  greeting.  When  they  had  arrived  in  front 
of  me,  they  ranged  themselves  into  a  semi<HroIe  with  their 
fiioes  towards  me,  and,  still  clapping  their  hands  to  mark  the 
rhythm  of  the  song,  she  who  stood  in  the  centre  stepped  forlb, 
witk  her  breast  heaved  almost  to  a  level  with  ber  face,  whicii 
was  thrown  back,  and  advanced  with  a  slow,  undulating  mo^on 
till  die  had  readied  the  edge  of  my  carpet.  Thra,  with  a 
quick  jerk,  she  reversed  the  curve  of  her  body,  throwing  her 
head  forward  and  downward,  so  that  the  multitude  of  her  long 
twists  of  black  hair,  fining  with  butter,  brushed  my  cap. 
This  was  intended  as  a  safaitation  and  eign  of  welc(mie.  I 
bowed  my  head  at  the  same  time,  and  ^e  went  back  to  her 
place  in  (lie  ranks.    Afterapause  the  chorus  was  resumed  and 
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•notber  advanced,  and  bo  in  snooession,  till  all  had  saluted  mOi 
a  ceremony  which  oocnpi^  an  hour.  Thejwcre  nearly  all 
yonng,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  and  some 
ware  strikingly  beautifoL  They  had  thtf  dark-olive  Arab 
complexion,  with  regular  features,  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness, 
and  black,  brilliant  eyes.  The  coarse  cotton  robe  thrown  ovcr 
one  shoulder  left  free  the  arms,  neck  and  breasts,  which  were 
exquisitely  moulded.  Their  bare  feet  and  ankles  were  as  slen- 
der as  those  of  the  Yenus  of  Gk^menes.  Owing  to  the  skirts 
worn  by  ^  American  women  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  seen  an  entire  foot  belonging  to  them,  and  therefore 
can  make  no  comparison ;  but  I  doubt  if  one  in  a  thousand 
stands  on  so  light  and  beautiful  a  pedestal  as  those  wild  Afia- 
oan  girls.  There  were  two  or  three  old  women  in  the  com- 
pany, but  they  contented  themselves  with  siiiging  and  did  not 
venture  into  the  lists  with  the  youi^r  ones. 

Several  of  ihe  men,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
women,  came  and  sat  near  us,  on  the  sand.  They  were  all  evi- 
dently delighted  with  the  occasion,  and  encouraged  the  more 
timid  of  the  dancers  by  their  words.  One  of  them  was  an  old 
man,  with  a  long  gray  moustache  and  beard,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  spear,  pointed  with  iron.  My  ra'is  and  sailors  were  on 
the  ground,  and  (me  of  the  latter,  a  splendid  fellow,  whose 
form  was  almost  perfect  in  its  manly  strength,  took  his  station 
among  the  women  and  acted  as  master  of  the  oeremonie&  He 
drew  a  line  in  the  sand  down  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and 
anotiier  along  the  edge  of  my  carpet,  and  she  who  did  not 
dance  down  the  line  until  the  final  toss  of  her  head  threw  her 
hair  over  the  Sultan's  cap,  was  obliged  to  perform  her  part 
over  again.    My  sailor  clapped  his  hands,  joined  in  the  songi 
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and  moved  with  bqcIi  entire  and  absolute  grace  in  the  daiioe^ 
ihat  he  almost  drew  away  my  attention  from  the  women.  He 
was  of  the  Djaaleyn  tribe,  and  therefore  of  pure  Arabian 
blood.  As  the  ceremony  was  prolonged,  they  aooompanied  the 
dance  with  a  hard,  guttoral  breathmg,  in  time  with  the  mnsio, 
and  soine  of  the  old  women,  in  their  anxiety  to  encourage  the 
younger  and  more  timid  dancers,  leaned  forward  with  eager 
eyes,  uttering  short,  quick  screams  at  internals.  It  wiis  a 
most  remarkable  scene ;  the  %ures  and  the  dancers  were  un- 
like any  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  For  the  first  time,  in  fact— 
perhaps  because  I  had  hitherto  seen  few  women  unveiled — 1 
fbund  undoubted  beauty  in  the  Arab  female  countenance. 

The  last  dancer  was  the  wife  of  the  Shekh,  who  came  to> 
wards  the  close,  with  two  negro  slaves  behind  her.  ^e  was  a 
woman  of  twenty,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  difference  in  complexion,  she  had  a  stroi^ 
resemblance  to  the  Cleopatra  of  Guide.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
black  and  lustrous ;  her  face  the  full,  ripe  oval  of  the  Soutib, 
with  a  broad,  round  forehead,  perfect  lips  and  a  most  queeoly 
neck  and  chin.  She  wore  a  diadem  of  white  beads,  under 
which  her  thick  hair — ^unfortunately  plastered  with  butter — 
hung  to  her  shoulders  in  at  least  fifty  slender  braids.  She 
went  through  the  monotonous  movement  of  the  dance  with  the 
stately  ease  of  a  swan  gliding  down  a  stream,  and  so  delighted 
my  sailors  and  the  men  who  had  come  down  from  the  viUage, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  salutation  several  times.  I 
bowed  lower  to  her  than  to  the  others,  but  took  care  to  keep 
her  unctuous  braids  from  touching  my  face.  When  all  was 
concluded,  1  directed  Achmet  to  distribute  a  few  handfnls  of 
copper  money  among  them,  whereupon  they  returned  to  the 
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iifedleft,  I  aaked  the  men  whe^er  what  I  had  heard  in  Khar- 
toum, conoeming  the  peculiar  oomjngal  ecustoms  of  the  tribe, 
was  tme,  and  they  replied  tiiat  it  was. 

As  we  were  about  leaw^,  one  of  ike  shekhs,  or  holy  men 
of  the  tribe,  came  down  to  greet  me.  He  was  an  old  man  in  a 
bine  cotton  mantle,  and  had  with  him  two  attendants.  After 
touching  my  hand  twice  and  asking  many  times  for  my  health, 
he  cottmenoed  singmg  passages  of  tiie  Koran,  in  a  loud,  reso- 
nant, and  not  nnmusical  tone,  8<anewhat  resembling  the  sunset 
cry  of  the  mnemn  from  his  minaret.  The  two  others  respond- 
ed, and  thus  this  religious  entertainment  was  kept  up  fbr  some 
time.  But  ^e  rai's  was  at  his  post  and  the  wind  had  fallen, 
so  I  acted  my  despotic  character  of  Sultan,  by  leavmg  the  holy 
man  in  the  midst  of  his  chanting  and  going  on  board.  When 
we  left  he  was  still  standing  under  the  mimosas,  singiDg  of 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  God. 

We  made  but  little  headway  during  the  afternoon,  al- 
though the  men  worked  faithfdlly.  ]>jebel  Deyoos,  whose 
loose  cluster  of  peaks  is  seen  for  a  great  distance  over  the 
plains  of  Kordofiem,  still  kept  us  company,  and  did  not  pass  out 
of  our  horizon  until  the  next  evening.  The  men  towed  for 
several  hours,  and  as  the  shore  was  flat  and  the  river  very 
shallow  they  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  water.  While  Ach- 
met  was  preparing  dinner,  a  fish  about  the  sise  of  a  herring 
vaulted  upon  deck  and  fell  at  his  fbet  He  immediately  clap- 
ped it  into  the  frying-pan  and  presented  me  with  an  acceptable 
dish.  To  his  unbounded  astonishment  and  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, the  same  thing  happened  three  days  in  succession,  at  pre-^ 
eisely  the  same  hoar.    '*  Wallah,  master  I  '*  he  exclaimed :  '*  it 
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i0  ^ronderfiill  I  never  knew  boA  a  fhiiig  to  ha{ip0ii  in  Bgypi^ 
and  it  miurt  oertunlj  be  a  flxgn  of  good  fiirtimeL  If  yoa  were 
not  a  Inoky  man,  the  fish  would  noTor  offor  themaelTes  for  yonr 
dinner  in  this  way.*' 

By  night  the  men  oonld  make  no  headway  agdnat  the  wind, 
whioh  oontinoed  nnahated  neady  all  the  next  day.  They 
worked  hard,  Btimulated  by  the  promise  of  an  abondant  supply 
of  mareesa  at  the  next  Hassaniyeh  village.  In  the  aftenuKm 
we  passed  Tura,  whioh  I  reoogniaed  by  the  herds  of  oamda  on 
shore  and  the  feny-boats  passmg  back  and  forth  across  th^ 
broad  stream.  I  walked  an  hour  or  two  while  the  men  were 
towing,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  shore,  on  aooonnt  of  the 
burr-grass  which  covered  all  the  eoimtry  inland.  This  part  of 
the  river  is  ihioUy  settled  by  the  Hassaniyehs,  whose  principal 
wealth  appears  to  consist  in  their  sheep,  goats  and  camels. 
They  complained  vexy  nmoh  of  the  Shillooks,  who  come  down 
the  river  on  predatory  incursions,  carry  off  their  sheep  and 
donrra,  and  frequently  kill  the  children  who  tend  the  herds. 

Sy  dint  of  unremitting  eitertions,  we  reached  a  small  vil^ 
lage  which  the  rai's  called  Wad  ShdUayeh,  about  two  hours 
after  sunset  The  men  carried  me  ashore  through  the  diallows, 
and  I  went  with  them  to  the  village  to  perform  my  promise 
regarding  the  mareesa.  We  extinguished  the  lantern  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  walked  slowly  throu^  the  wU- 
demess  of  thorns.  The  village  lay  half  a  m^e  inland,  between 
two  low  hills  of  sand.  The  dwellings  were  mere  tokols,  like 
those  of  the  Shilboks,  and  made  of  tiie  long  grass  of  the  Des- 
ert. Each  house  was  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  thorns.  The 
inhabitants  were  sitting  at  the  doors  in  the  moonli|^t,  calling 
out  to  each  oUier  and  exchanging  jokes,  while  herds  of  the 
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deader  ydlow  dogs  of  Souddn  Wked  on  all  ddes.  WhSe 
the  ifti's  sad  isulors  were  procuring  their  ntareesa  I  entered 
one  of  the  tokola,  which  was  superior  to  those  I  had  already 
seen,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  an  inner  chamber  or  tent,  made 
of  fine  yellow  grass,  and  serving  as  a  canopy  to  the  fiunily  an- 
gareb.  The  people  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and  the 
dry  mimosa  branches  were  blazing  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
straw  walls  of  their  dwelling.  They  were  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Hassaniyehs  of  the  first  village,  both  in  appearance  and  cour- 
tesy of  manners.  The  mareesa,  which  ^  rais  at  last  brought, 
was  weak,  insipid  stuff,  and  I  returned  to  the  boat,  leaving  the 
men  to  drain  the  jars. 

In  the  morning  we  reached  another  large  Hassaniyeh  vil- 
lage, which  was  also  called  Wad  Shellayeh.  It  was  the  only 
village  en  the  river  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  had  four  vessels 
moored  to  the  shore,  and  boasted  a  few  mud  houses  in  addition 
to  its  array  of  tokuls.  Sev^al  of  the  latter  were  buUt  in  tent 
form  and  covered  with  a  striped  doth  made  of  camel's  hair.  I 
entered  the  residence  of  the  shekh,  who,  however,  was  absent 
with  his  wife  to  attend  the  faneral  of  a  relative.  The  tent 
was  thirty  feet  long,  with  an  arched  top,  and  contained  two 
inner  chambers.  The  sides  were  ornamented  with  gourds, 
skins  and  other  articles,  grouped  with  some  taste,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  cowries,  or  small  white  shells,  which  are  used 
as  currency  in  some  parts  of  Central  Africa,  were  sewed  upon 
the  cloth  cover,  in  the  form  of  crosses  and  stars.  I  looked 
into  the  principal  chamber,  which  inclosed  a  broad  and  hand- 
some angareb,  made  of  plaited  palm-leaves.  The  walls  were 
entirely  concealed  by  the  articles  hung  upon  them,  and  every 
thing  exhibited  a  taste  and  neatness  which  is  rare  among  the 
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Arab  tribe&  The  tent  was  in  duurge  of  the  slieidb's  nieoe,  % 
bancbome  girl  of  abont  eighteen,  and  an  old  woman  with  three 
ohildren,  the  youngest  of  which  was  suckled  bj  a  black  slayeu 
He  was  an  ebony  Oupid  of  a  year  old,  rejoicing  in  the  bunches 
of  white  shells  that  hung  from  his  neck,  wrists  and  ankles. 
He  exhibited  a  curiosity  to  touch  me,  and  I  took  him  in  my 
arms  and  addressed  him  in  Christian  nursery  tongue«  The 
sound  of  my  voice,  howeyeri  was  more  horrible  than  the  color 
of  my  skin.  He  set  up  a  yell  and  kicked  out  his  little  black, 
satin-skinned  legs  till  I  was  obliged  to  hand  him  oyer  to  the 
slave  nurse. 

From  the  bank  on  which  the  village  is  built,  I  could  see 
beyond  the  trees  of  the  opposite  shore,  a  wide  stretch  of  the 
plains  of  Kordofan — a  level  savanna  of  yellow  grass,  extending 
without  a  break  to  the  horizon.  During  the  afternoon,  while 
the  men  were  resting  from  their  rowings  Bahr,  the  Dinka  cook, 
got  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  them,  and  finally  worked  herself 
into  such  a  rage  that  she  jumped  overboard  with  the  intention 
of  drowning  herself,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  not  one  of 
the  sailors  plunged  after  her  and  hauled  her  ashore,  in  spite  of 
her  violent  struggles  and  endeavors  to  thrust  her  head  under 
water.  When  she  found  she  could  not  indulge  in  this  recrea- 
tion,  she  sat  down  on  the  ground,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
angry  tears,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  back  to  grind 
her  dourra,  in  the  best  possible  humor.  Her  name,  Bahr,  sig« 
nifies  "  the  sea/'  but  she  was  an  Undin^  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  White  Nile  refused  to  receive  her. 

We  went  gloriously  down  stream  that  evening,  witi^  alight 
west  wind  filling  the  little  sail  and  the  men  at  their  oars,  sing- 
ing shrill  choruses  in  the  Dongolese  and  Pjaaleyn   dialecta. 
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The  Wblie  Nfle^whidi  is  here  three  milefl  broad|  was  aa 
smooth  as  ghiss,  and  glimmered  fiur  and  bri^t  moider  the  moon. 
The  shores  were  Btill,  in  all  thdr  dead  level  expanse,  and  had 
it  not  been  f(Mr  the  nneyen  line  which  their  belts  of  thorn-trees 
drew  along  the  horizon,  I  oonld  hare  imagmed  that  we  were 
floating  in  mid-ocean.  While  the  men  halted  for  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  I  landed  and  walked  ahead,  hoping  to  shoot  a 
wild  duidc  with  my  pistol  Notwithstandii^  there  were  hun- 
dreds along  the  shore,  I  found  it  impossihle  to  get  within 
shooting  distance,  as  they  invariably  made  into  the  river  on 
my  approach.  An  attempt  to  gain  something  by  nmning  sud- 
denly towards  them,  terminated  in  my  sticking  &st  in  the 
mud  and  losing  my  red  slippers.  I  then  crept  through  the 
scattering  wood  ci  mimosas  to  get  a  chance  at  a  pigeon,  but 
some  spirit  of  mistrast  had  taken  possession  of  the  birds,  and 
as  long  as  I  had  a  shot  left  there  wmre  none  within  reach. 
When  my  two  barrels  were  flpent  they  sat  on  eveiy  side  in  the 
most  fiKmiliar  proximity. 

Kotwithstanding  there  were  very  few  villages  on  the  river's 
bank,  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited.  The  people  prefer 
building  their  dwellings  a  mile  Inland,  and  going  to  the  river 
for  water.  This  custom  probably  originated  in  their  fear  of  the 
SfaSllooks,  which  led  them  to  place  their  dweUiDgs  in  situations 
most  easy  of  defence.  At  one  of  the  fording-places  I  found  a 
number  of  women  and  children  filling  the  water-skins  and  lift- 
ing them  upon  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
hump-badced  cattle,  peculiar  to  the  country,  were  collected 
ahn^  the  shore.  They  have  straight  backs  behmd  the  hump, 
(which  is  a  projection  above  the  shoulders,  four  to  six  inches 
high),  clean  flanks,  krge,  powerful  necks,  and  short,  stn^t 
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horns.  They  eyed  me  with  an  ezpressioa  of  great  corioeity, 
and  0ome  of  the  ImllB  evideiitiy  deliberated  whether  they 
ahoiild  attack  me.  The  peq>le  in  thia  Ti^on  were  Hasflani- 
yehs,  and  the  men  resembled  those  of  the  first  village  I  visit* 
ed.  They  were  taH,  with  steai^t  features  and  a  finainine  ex- 
pression of  oouitenaDoe,  which  was  probably  caused  by  their 
wearing  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  plidted  into  long  braids 
and  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

About  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  Sjebel  Tiimeh,  which 
stands  over  against  the  village  of  Shekh  Monssa,  and  serves  as 
a  landmark  to  the  place.  At  sunset  we  saw  the  boat  of  Res- 
chid  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  the  tributary  territories  of  the 
White  Nile,  anchored  near  the  western  bank.  Two  of  my 
sailors  had  previously  been  employed  by  him,  and  as  they  had 
not  received  all  their  wages,  they  asked  permission  to  cross  the 
river  and  apply  for  the  money.  This  Beschid  Kashif  was  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  son  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor, Suleyman  Ejashif,  who  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
tribes  on  the  river  that  after  his  death  the  Pasha  invested  his 
young  child  with  the  office.  The  latter  was  also  quite  popular 
with  the  natives,  who  attributed  to  him  a  sagacity  marvellous 
for  his  years.  He  paid  the  men  the  money  due  them,  sent  his 
compliments  to  me,  and  inquired  Why  I  did  not  visit  hint  It 
was  dusk  by  this  time,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  delay  the  boat; 
besides,  as  I  was  a  stranger  and  a  Sultan,  courtesy  required 
that  he  should  pay  the  first  visit. 

We  made  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  without  further  in- 
cident than  that  of  slaughtering  one  of  our  sheep,  near  I)jebel 
AaUee.  The  wind  was  so  light  that  our  progress  down  the 
stream  was  rapid,  and  at  sunset  on  Friday,  January  thirtieth. 
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I  reaogniied  the  spot  wliere  Dr.  Beiti  took  leave  of  me,  on  the 
upward  vojage.  Tlie  evening  on  ibe  broad  river  was  glorions; 
tiie  half-moon,  being  jnot  overhead,  was  nnseen,  jet  filled  the 
air  with  li^t,  and  mj  natal  planet  burned  white  and  elear  in 
the  west.  At  t^  o'eloek  we  reaehed  the  island  of  Omdnrmui, 
and  wheeled  into  the  Blue  Nile.  The  oamp*fires  of  Kordofrn 
merdiants  were  gleaming  on  the  western  bank  The  barking 
of  the  dogs  in  EJiartonm  and  the  creaking  wheeb  <^  the  sakias 
were  wdoome  soonds  to  our  ears,  as  we  slowly  glided  past  the 
gardens.  Ere  long,  the  minaret  of  the  eity  ^immered  fedntly 
in  the  moonlight  and  we  reoogpuaed  the  boildings  of  the  Oatho> 
Uo  Misnon.  "God  is  great  I  ^'  said  Aehmet,  devoatly; 
<<  since  we  have  been  so  near  the  end  of  the  world,  ELhartomn 
appeara  to  me  as  beantifal  as  Oairo."  It  was  nearly  midnigfat 
when  we  came  to  anchor,  having  made  a  voyage  of  abont  five 
hnndred  nules  in  nine  day&  My  friends  were  all  abed,  and  I 
lay  down  for  the  ai^t  in  the  litUe  cabb  of  my  boat,  exclaim- 
ing, like  Acfamet :  <<  God  is  great  I" 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

IXrCIDBVTB     OV    LIFIB     XlT    KHABTOUX. 

Tha  Deptttim  «r  Abd-d  Kador  B«7-^Ab  IDiimlDstod  Piot«»— Tb«  Bnakiitffc  on  tfa« 
Idand— Horaeznushlp— The  Pasht^B  StorlM— DeputoM  of  lattlf  Silbiidrb  Ezpedl* 
tion— A  Klgfat  on  (ike  Ssad—Abon-Sln,  and  his  Shokoree  'Wurion-^Obange  in  the 
CUinata—Lit^nae  Heat  and  Iti  ]&irMt»--PNt«ntions  lor  Batmniog—A  Monagr 
Tnnaaetlon— Farewell  YlBtts— A  Dinner  with  Boyia  Chuato-^iiUy  King  PyaalH- 
A  Bhillook  Danoe^SooonoUiation— Taking  Leaye  of  my  Peta. 

I  ABOftB  at  sunriBe,  and  leaving  Aohmet  to  have  my  baggage 
removed,  wailked  through  the  towB  to  my  head-quarters  at  the 
Conealar  reeideaoe.  I  fonnd  Dr.  Beitz's  horses  saddled  in 
the  ooQit,  and  himself  walking  in  the  garden.  He  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  me,  not  having  ezpeoted  me  for  another  week. 
After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  he  informed  me  that  Abd- 
el  Eader  Bey,  the  Governor  of  Eordo&n,  was  abont  leaving 
for  Obeid,  and  his  friends  intended  to  accompany  him  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Monssa  Bey,  in  the  White  Nile.  Daring  my 
absence,  Mohammed  Kheyr  had  presented  Dr.  B^ta  with  a 
fine  Dongolese  horse,  whidi  he  offered  to  me,  that  I  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities.  While  I  was  at  the  Oatholio  Mis- 
sion, relating  my  adventures  to  Dr.  Enobleoher,  a  messenger 
oame  to  announce  that  Abd«el  Eader's  boat  had  left,  and  that 
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he,  with  ihe  other  chie&of  EharioiiniyWere  rendy  to  set  out  en 
horseback  for  the  White  Nile.  We  rode  at  onoe  to  the  house 
of  Monssa  Bey,  who  had  qnite  reooyered  from  his  iUneas. 
The  oompany  was  already  moimted  in  the  sqxiare  before  the 
honse,  and  only  awaited  onr  arriral.  We  dashed  through  the 
lanes  of  the  slave  quarter,  raising  sndi  a  clond  of  dust  Ihat 
little  except  red  caps  ai^d  horses^  tails  was  visible,  nntll  we 
eame  out  npon  the  open  plain,  where  onr  oavaleade  made  a 
showy  and  piotoresqne  appearance. 

The  company  consisted  of  Abd-el  Eader  Bey,  Monssa  Bey, 
Musakar  Bey,  Ali  Bey  Ehasib,  Abon-Sin  and  Owd-el  Eerim, 
the  Shukoree  chiefs,  Ali  Effendi,  Mohammed  Kheyr,  Dr.  Beitz, 
Dr.  P^ney  and  myself,  besides  a  nnmber  of  inferior  officers 
and  at  least  fifty  attendants :  in  short,  everybody  of  oonse- 
qnenoe  in  Ehttrtonm  except  the  Pasha,  who  was  rq>resented 
by  one  of  his  Secretaries.  The  Beys  were  mounted  on  fine 
Arabian  stallions,  Dr.  P^ney  on  a  tall  dromedary,  and  the 
Arab  chiefis  on  mnles  and  donkeys,  while  the  gro<Hns  and  pipe- 
bearers  ran  behind  on  foot.  I  shall  long  remember  the  bril- 
liant picture  of  that  morning.  The  sky  was  dear  and  hot,  and 
the  pahns  rustled  their  shining  leaves  in  a  light  wind.  The 
fields  of  beans  lay  spread  out  between  us  and  the  river,  their 
purple  blossoms  rolling  in  long  drifts  and  flakes  of  color,  and 
warm,  voluptoous  perfume.  The  red  oaps,  the  green  and  scar* 
let  housings  of  the  horses,  the  rich  blue,  brown,  purple  and 
violet  dresses  of  the  Beys,  and  the  snowy  robes  of  the  Arabs, 
with  their  crimson  borders  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  projected 
against  the  tawny  hue  of  the  distant  plains,  and  the  warm  Uue 
of  the  sky,  formed  a  feast  of  color  which,  in  its  entire  richness 
and  harmony,  so  charmed  my  eye  that  the  si^  of  it  became  a 
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htxnrj  to  tbe  sense,  as  palpable  as  that  of  an  exquisite  flavor 
to  the  palate.  Away  we  went  at  full  gallop,  the  {^tiering 
array  of  oolors  daoeiiig  and  interchanging  to  the  rapid  mnsiQy 
as  onr  horses'  hoofe  tore  tihe  bean-vines  and  flung  their  trailing 
blossoms  int9  the  air,  until  we  reaehed  the  bank  of  the  White 
Nile,  where  the  Bey's  vessel  was  jnst  coming  to  land.  Here 
tiie  Arab  shekhs  and  the  greater  part  of  the^  inferior  officers 
embraced  Abd-el  Kader  and  retomed  to  Khartotmu 

The  rest  of  ns  crossed  to  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey  and 
walked  over  the  thick  gre^  tnrf  to  a  large  mimosa  tree,  of 
tiie  variety  called  '^curaz,  where  the  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
groond  for  ns  and  the  skves  were  ready  with  onr  pipes.  We 
lay  there  two  or  three  hours,  in  the  pleasant  shade,  taUdng, 
smoking,  and  lamly  watching  the  motions  of  the  attendants, 
who  were  scattered  all  ov^  the  island.  An  Albanian  in  a 
scarlet  dress  shot  a  wild  goose,  and  Dr.  Beits  tried  to  bring  down 
an  ibis,  but  failed.  Finally  tilie  Aowrmeh — an  entire  sheep, 
stuffed  with  rio&— appeared,  garnished  with  bread,  onions, 
radidies  and  grapes.  We  bared  our  right  arms  and  buried  our 
hands  in  the  smoking  flesh  with  such  good  will,  that  in  half  an 
hour  the  dish  contained  nothing  but  a  beautiful  skeleton* 
Abd-el  Elader  Bey  honored  me  by  tearing  off  a  few  choice  mor* 
sek  with  his  own  fingers  and  presenting  them  to  me.  A  bowl 
of  rice  cooked  in  milk  and  sweetened,  completed  the  repast 
At  noon  we  went  on  board  the  aaiidobl^  and  after  being  ship- 
ped to  the  other  side,  took  leave  of  Abd-el  Elader  with  an  em- 
brace and  <'  God  grant  you  a  prosperous  journey ! " — ^to  whi<& 
oe  replied:  "  God  grant  it  I "  Hesailed  off,  up  the  White 
Nile,  for  Tura,  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  we  turned  homewards. 
Che  wind  which  blew  across  the  plain  in  our  faces,  was  as  hot 
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and  dry  as  tlie  Mast  oi  a  fimaee^  and  my  bead  reeled  under 
the  ierrible  intensity  of  the  sonshina  The  Beys  took  erery 
opportunity  of  displaymgthttr  horflemanddp^  dashing  over  the 
bean«iields  in  wild  stgsags,  reining  ap  in  midHsareer,  titrow- 
iag  their  erooked  eanes  into  the  air  after  the  manner  of  a 
jereed)  and  deseribing  einles  and  ell^Mes  at  fdl  gallop.  The 
finest  of  all  was  my  handsome  Albanian  Criend,  Mnsafaor  Bey. 
I  eaUed  npon  the  Pasha  tiie  same  afternoon,  to  give  him 
an  aeoonnt  of  my  Toyage  up  the  White  Nile,  and  was  obliged 
to  remain  and  dine  witili  him.  He  was  veiy  muoh  interested 
in  Toj  adventm^  with  the  Shillooks,  but  gave  me  to  nnder- 
stand  that  the  negroes  had  great  fear  of  his  power,  and  that  if 
they  had  not  known  I  was  nnder  his  protection  they  wonld  cer- 
tainly have  killed  me.  Whm  I  spoke  of  the  giant  stature  of 
the  Shillooks  he  confirmed  what  I  had  already  heard,  that  the 
Eyks  and  Bans  are  full  seven  ftet  in  height.  He  also  stated 
that  his  predeoessor,  Achmet  Pasha  Menddeh,  had  captured 
in  the  regions  beyond  Faiogl  thirty  blacks,  who  were  nine  feet 
high  and  terrible  to  behold.  They  were  broogfat  to  E[hartoam 
in  chains,  he  said,  but  refused  to  eat,  howled  like  wild  beasts, 
and  died  in  paroxysms  of  savage  fury.  When  I  remembered 
that  the  Pasha  had  already  tdd  me  that  there  was  a  subterra- 
neous passage  from  Alexandria  to  the  Syoom  (a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles),  made  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that 
the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  had  an  ape  which  grew  to  be 
twenty  feet  k  height,  I  received  tiiis  last  communication  with 
a  grain  of  allowanoe.  He  folly  believed  in  the  existence  of 
tibe  N^4m-N'ydms  (a  h^ribly  suggestive  name),  or  canni* 
bals,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  a  fabulous  race.  Dr.  Barth 
heard  of  them  in  Adamowa,  south  ef  Lake  Tsad,  and   Dr. 
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KnoUeobar  in  <lie  Bari  eooatij,  but  no  one  has  oyer  yet  aeeft 
tfaom. 

Tke  esMfedxHon.  of  Laitif  £C»di  Iiad  met  wiA  many  de- 
lays, but  on  Monday,  the  seoond  of  Febroary,  evecy  tiling  vas 
xeady  for  its  departora  It  oonaisted  of  two  large  9uUk§rs,  or 
trading-TOBseis,  each  armed  with  a  cannon,  and  oanying  asx 
soldieta  in  addition  to  the  erew.  It  was  also  pnmded  with 
inte]!|)reters,  who  qpoke  the  laagnages  of  the  diffocent  tr3)ea. 
Fat  AboQ^Baka,  who  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  vessels,  Dr. 
Feney,  Br.  Reita  and  myseU^  made  op  a  party  to  aeoon^Mmy 
Lattif  Effendi  the  first  stageof  Jus  voyage.  We  took  tiie  same 
little  §cmddl  in  lAidi  I  had  sailed,  and  pushed  away  from 
Khartonm  at  snnset,  fbUowed  by  the  nekkers.  The  rektiyes 
of  the  Bailors  were  erowded  on  the  bank  to  bid  tiiem  good-bye, 
and  as  the  vessels  weighed  andbmr,  the  women  set  np  the  shrill 
^  2u4u4t/k4u4uy^^  wittoh  they  use  to  express  all  emotions,  from 
raptaie  down  to  despair.  We  had  a  li^t,  but  &voring  wind, 
and  at  nine  o^dock  readied  a  long,  sandy  beaoh  about  five 
miles  above  tiie  month  of  the  White  Nile,  where  we  came  to  a 
halt.  The  vessels  were  moored  to  the  shore,  fires  kindled, 
pipes  lighted  and  coffee  made,  i|nd  we  gathered  into  groups  on 
the  sandf  in  the  light  of  the  fnll  moon.  At  mi&ught  the  cue* 
ternary  sheep  made  its  i^earanoe,  aeoompanied  by  two  bottles 
of  daret,  whereat  Abon*Balta  afieoted  to  be  soandaliaed,  so 
long  as  any  Moslem  attendants  w^re  in  the  neighborbood. 
When  the  coast  was  dear,  he  sptaiwled  out  like  another  Fal- 
stafi^  his  joUy  face  beaming  in  the  moonli^t,  and  took  a  dy 
taste  of  the  forbidden  beverage,  which  he  liked  so  irell  that  he 
no  hn^r  resented  the  wi<&ed  nickname  of  "  gamoos  eUiahr^^ 
(hippopotamns)j  whidx  we  bestowed  upon  him*    We  tried  to 
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A^  ft  little,  bat  althon^  the  B«iid  was  soft,  the  night  air  was 
diillj,  and  I  believe  nobody  soooeeded  bat  Abon-Balta,  whone 
enormoas  bell j  shook  with  Htd  foroe  of  hiB  snoring,  as  he  lay 
0tret<dked  oai  on  his  badk.  By  three  in  the  morning  every- 
body was  tired;  the  fires  had  barned  oat,  tiie  meats  of  thr 
banqaet  had  grown  oold,  and  the  wind  blew  more  fireshly  from 
the  nortL  Jiattif  Sffendi  called  his  sailors  on  board  and  we 
took  leave  of  him.  The  two  xiekkers  spread  their  huge  wings 
$!Dd  sailed  off  in  the  moonlight  fer  the  land  of  the  Baris,  while 
we  made  oar  slow  way  back  to  Ehartoam,  where  we  arrived 
Sit  daybreak. 

Baring  my  absence  there  had  been  three  distingaished  ar- 
rivals— ^Aboo-Sin,  the  great  shekh  of  the  Shokorees  (the  fkther 
of  Owd-el  Kerhn),  Melek  Byaab,  the  king  of  Bar  SL-Hdhass, 
and  Ali,  shekh  of  the  AbabdehK-«U  of  whom  had  been  som- 
moned  by  the  Pasha,  for  iiie  potpose  of  consulting  with  them 
on  the  condition  of  their  territories.  Aboa-Sin  was  one  of  the 
stateliest  and  most  dignified  personages  I  had  ever  seen.  He 
was  aboot  seventy-five  years  of  age,  six  feet  six  indies  in 
hei^t,  straight  as  a  lance,  with  a  keen,  fiery  eye,  and  a  gray 
beard  which  flowed  to  his  waist.  Br.  Ptoey,  who  had  visited 
the  old  shekh  in  TaUca,  informed  me  that  he  cocdd  bring  into 
the  field  four  thousand  warriors,  each  mounted  on  his  own 
dromedary.  The  Shokorees  wear  shirts  of  chain-mail  and 
helmets  with  chain-pieces  ftUing  on  each  side  of  the  face,  like 
their  Saracen  ancestors.  Their  wea^ns  are  still  the  sabre  tokd 
lanoe,  with  which  Ihey  have  maintuned  their  independence 
agamst  all  enemies,  exc^t  the  cannon  of  Mohammed  AIL 
Br.  BeitB  iock  me  to  visit  the  Shekh,  who  was  living  in  an 
homUe  mud  building,  not  far  from  the  Pasha's  palace.    We 
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feoBd  hm  pTiBg  aadienoe  to  a  xiamber  of  inferior  dbekliB,  who 
were  seated  apon  the  earthen  floori  below  his  divan.  His  sra, 
Owd-«l  Kerim,  was  among  them.  The  Oonsol  took  his  seat 
at  the  shekh's  side,  and  I  did  the  same,  biit,  although  nothing 
was  said,  I  saw  that  those  present  mentally  resented  our  pr^ 
somption,  and  felt  that  I  had  been  goiliy  of  a  breach  of  deco* 
run.  The  object  of  our  visit  waa  to  invite  the  shekh  to  dine 
with  us,  and  he  graoionsly  oomplied.  Owd-el  Kerim  was  in* 
eluded  in  the  invitatbn,  bat  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  his  father. 
I  was  delighted  with  this  trait,  whioh  recalled  the  patnarchal 
days  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  justified  the  claim  of  the 
Arabs  to  the  blood  of  Abraham. 

After  my  vetum  the  weather  had  suddeidy  changed,  and 
every  thing  denoted  the  approach  of  the  hot  and  sickly  season. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  105^  in  the  shade,  at  noon,  and 
there  was  an  intensely  hot  wind  from  the  soutL  On  aooount 
of  the  languor  and  depression  consequent  upon  such  a  heat^  it 
required  an  extraordinary  effort  to  make  the  necessary  entries 
in  my  joumaL  I  barely  succeeded  in  moving  about  sufficient* 
ly  to  shake  off  the  feverish  humors  which  in  that  climate  so 
rapidly  collect  in  the  asystem.  I  always  placed  a  oool  earthen 
jug  of  water  at  my  bedside,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  a  heavy  head  and  pardied  throat,  would  take 
a  full  draughty  which  immediately  threw  me  into  a  pn^uso 
sweat,  after  which  I  sleptnsoundly  and  healthily  until  morning. 
He  who  lives  in  Khartoum  in  the  hot  season  must  either  sweat 
or  die.  M.  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria  (son  of  the  French  Consul 
Drovetti,  with  whom  Bclzoni  had  so  many  quarreb),  arrived 
about  this  time  and  was  immediately  prostrated  with  fevtt* 
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Haay  of  the  Franks  and  I^jptiaaa  weio  also  a&cted,  and 
Aohmet,  who  felt  plethoric  ajniptoins^  muBt  needs  go  to  a  bai^  ' 
ber  and  be  bled  in  the  head.  He  besought  me  to  return  to 
Egypt,  and  as  I  had  already  aooomplished  much  more  than  I 
anticipated,  I  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  homeward 
journey* 

The  route  which  I  fixed  upon  was  that  across  the  Be* 
yooda  Desert  to  Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of  £ihiopia| 
thence  to  Dongola,  and  through  the  Nubian  kingdoms  to  the 
Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  at  Wadi  Haifa.  The  first  part 
of  the  journey,  through  the  countries  of  the  Kababish  and  the 
Howoweet,  was  considered  rather  dangerous,  and  as  a  precau- 
tionaiy  measure  I  engaged  three  of  the  former  tribe,  a<3  guidja 
and  camel-drivers.  I  purchased  two  large  Shukoree  dromeda- 
ries for  myself  and  Achmet,  at  three  hundred  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres  respectively,  and  hired  three  others  from  the 
Kababish,  at  fifty  piastres  for  the  journey  to  Eddabe,  on  the 
Dongolese  frontier,  by  way  of  Napata.  The  contract  was  for- 
mally made  in  the  presence  of  the  shekh  of  E[hartoum  and  Dr. 
Beitz,  both  of  whom  threatened  the  Arabs  with  destruction  in 
case  they  should  not  convey  me  safely  through  the  Desert, 
The  Consul  also  did  me  goc^i  service  in  the  negotiation  of  my 
draft  on  Fathallft  Musallee,  a  Coptic  merchant,  who  demanded 
twenty  per  cent,  for  the  exchange.  This,  as  my  funds  were 
getting  low,  would  have  been  a  serious  loss,  but  by  some  arith- 
metical legerdemain,  which  I  could  not  understand,  the  Consul 
so  bewildered  poor  Fathalla's  brain,  that  he  was  finally  made 
to  believe  that  a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  would  somehow  pro- 
fit him  more  in  the  end  than  one  of  twenty  per  cent.  Fathalla 
paid  the  money  with  a  melancholy  confusion  of  ideas,  and  I 
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doubt  Vheiher  he  haa  to  this  day  difiooveFed  in  what  way  he 
increased  his  profits  hy  the  operation. 

My  provision-ohests  were  replenished  with  coffise,  sogar, 
rioe,  dates  and  mishmvh  (dried  aprioots),  from  the  bazaar, 
and  Aohmet  worked  so  cheerily  with  the  proq>eot  of  leaving 
Sond&n,  that  eveiy  thing  was  in  readiness  at  a  day^s  notice. 
Bather  than  wait  until  the  following  Monday,  for  lock^s  sake, 
I  fixed  npon  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  Vebmaiy,  for  oar  depar- 
ture. Many  of  the  subordinate  Egyptian  officers  prepared  let- 
ters  to  their  fiunilies,  which  they  intrusted  to  Achmet's  care, 
and  poor  old  Knfaa  Bey,  more  than  ever  disgosted  with  his 
exile,  charged  me  with  a  letter  to  his  wife  and  another  to  Mr. 
Murray,  through  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  get  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Pasha,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  great  courtesy,  informing  me  (what  I  already 
knew),  that  he  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  Bustom  Pasha, 
who,  he  predicted,  would  not  find  the  government  of  Soudiboi 
an  easy  one. 

I  was  Sony  to  part  with  Yicar  Knoblecher  and  his  breth- 
ren. Those  self-sacrificing  men  have  willingly  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  life— if  life  it  can  be  called,  which  is  littie  better 
ihan  death — ^in  the  remote  heart  of  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing a  purer  religion  among  its  pagan  inhabitants,  and  I 
trust  they  will  be  spared  to  see  their  benevolent  plans  realized. 
They  are  men  of  the  purest  character  and  animated  by  the  best 
desires.  Aboona  Suleyman,  as  Dr.  Knoblecher  is  called,  is 
already  widely  known  and  esteemed  throughout  Soud&n,  and 
although  he  can  do  but  little  at  present  in  the  way  of  reUgioua 
teadiing,  he  has  instituted  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
Oopts,  which  may  in  time  reform  the  (so-called)  Christian  so- 
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dety  of  SJiartoam.  If  he  should  snoeeod  in  estabiiBhing  a 
mission  in  the  country  of  the  Baris,  the  result  will  -be  not  less 
important  to  Science  than  to  Christianity,  and  the  experiment 
18  one  which  should  interest  the  world. 

On  the  evening  before  my  departure  the  shekhs  Abou-Sin, 
Ali,  the  Ababdeb,  and  Melek  Dyaab  came  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Reits.  AbothSin  was  grave  and  stately  as  ever,  and  I  never 
looked  at  him  without  thinking  of  his  four  thousand  mailed 
warriors  on  their  dromedaries,  sweeping  over  the  plains  of 
Takka.  Shekh  Ali  was  of  medium  size,  with  a  kind,  amiable 
£ace,  and  a  touch  of  native  refinement  in  his  manner.  King 
Pyaab,  however,  who  wore  a  capacious  white  turban  and  a 
robe  of  dark-blue  cloth,  was  the  **  merry  monarch"  of  Central 
Africa.  His  laxge  eyes  twinkled  with  good  humor  and  his 
round  face  beamed  with  the  radiance  of  a  satisfied  spirit  He 
iM-ought  a  black  Dongolese  horse  as  a  present  for  Jh.  Beitz, 
and  requested  me  to  put  him  through  his  paces,  on  the  plain 
before  the  house,  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  African 
etiquette  for  the  Doctor  himself  to  test  the  character  of  the 
gift.  I  complied^  but  the  saddle  was  adapted  only  for  the 
short  legs  of  the  £&t  king,  and  after  running  a  circular  course 
with  my  knees  drawn  up  nearly  to  my  chin,  the  resemblance 
of  the  scene  to  the  monkey-riding  of  the  circus  struck  me  so 
forcibly,  that  I  jumped  off  and  refused  to  mount  again,  greatly 
to  the  monarch's  disappointment. 

Shekhfl  Abou-Sin  and  Ali  took  their  departure  shortly 
after  the  disposal  of  the  roast  sheep  and  sakid  which  constitute 
ed  the  dinner,  but  King  Dyaab  and-  Dr.  P^ney  remained  until 
a  late  hour,  smoking  a  parting  pipe  with  me,  and  partaking  of 
a  mixture  of  daret,  lemons,  pomegranate  juice  and  spices, 
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which  the  Consul  compounded  into  a  sherbet  of  the  most  deli- 
cions  flayor.  King  Dyaah  drank  my  health  with  a  profdsion 
of  good  wishes,  begging  me  to  remain  another  week  and  ac- 
company his  cararan.  His  palace  in  Dar  El-Mahass,  he  said, 
was  entirely  at  my  disposal  and  I  must  remain  several  weeks 
with  him.  But  there  is  nothing  so  unpleasant  to  me  as  to 
postpone  a  journey  after  all  the  preparations  are  made,  and  I 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline  his  invitation.  I  take  plea- 
sure, however,  in  testifying  to  the  King's  good  qualities,  which 
fully  entitle  him  to  the  throne  of  Dar  El  Mahass,  and  were  I 
mstalled  in  his  capital  of  Kuke,  as  court-poet,  I  should  cer- 
tainly write  a  national  ballad  for  the  Mahassees,  commencing 
in  this  wise : 

"  El  Melek  Dyoab  is  a  jolly  old  King, 
And  a  jolly  old  King  is  he,"  etc. 

After  the  Melek  had  bestowed  a  parting  embrace  by  throw- 
ing his  arms  around  my  waist  and  dropping  his  round  head  on 
my  shoulder  like  a  sixty-eight  pound  shot,  be  was  sent  home 
in  state  on  the  back  of  Sultan,  the  Par-Far  stalKon.  The 
moonlight  was  so  beautiful  that  the  Consul  and  I  accompanied 
Br.  Peney  to  his  residence.  The  latter  suggested  another 
pipe  in  the  open  air  of  his  court-yard,  and  awoke  his  Shillo(^ 
slaves,  who  were  lying  asleep  near  the  house,  to  perform  a 
dance  for  our  amusement.  There  were  three — two  males  and 
A  female — and  their  midnight  dance  was  the  most  uncouth  and 
barbaric  thing  I  saw  in  Blhartoum.  They  brandished  their 
clubs,  leaped  into  the  air,  alighting  sometimes  on  one  foot  and 
sometimes  on  both,  and  accompanied  their  motions  with  a 
series  of  short,  quick  howls,  not  unlike  the  laughter  of  a  hyo- 
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na.  After  the  dance,  Dr.  Keitz  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween one  of  the  men  and  the  woman,  who  had  beep  married, 
bnt  were  about  to  separate.  They  knelt  before  him,  side  by 
side,  and  recounted  their  complaints  of  each  other,  which  were 
sufficiently  ludicrous,  but  a  present  of  three  piastres  (fifteen 
cents !),  purchased  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  renewed  tows 
for  the  future. 

I  felt  a  shadow  of  regret  when  I  reflected  that  it  was  my 
last  night  in  Khartoum.  After  we  walked  home  I  roused  the 
old  lioness  in  her  comer,  gave  her  a  farewell  hug  and  sat  down 
on  her  passive  back  until  she  stretched  out  her  paws  and  went 
to  sleep  again.  I  then  visited  the  leopard  in  the  garden,  made 
him  jump  upon  my  shoulders  and  play  his  antics  over  once 
more.  The  hyenas  danced  and  laughed  fiendishly,  as  usual 
when  they  saw  me,  but  the  tall  Kordofan  antelope  came  up 
softly  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  my  leg,  asking  for  the 
dourra  which  I  was  accustomed  to  give  him.  I  gave  him, 
and  the  gazelles,  and  the  leopard,  each  an  affectionate  kiss,  but 
poked  the  surly  hyenas  until  they  howled,  on  my  way  to  bed* 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE      COMMERCE      OF      SOUDAK. 

The  Commerce  of  SoadAn— Avenues  of  Trade— The  Merchants— Character  of  the  Im- 
ports—Specolation— The  6am  Trade  of  Kordo&n— The  IV017  Trade— Abases  of  the 
Gorenuneni— The  Traffic  In  Slaves— Prices  of  Slaves— Their  Treatment 

Before  taking  a  final  leave  of  Souddn,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  trade  of  the  country.  As  the  Nile 
is  the  principal  avenue  of  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  eastern  half  of  Central  Africa,  Soudan  is 
thus  made  a  centre  of  commerce,  the  character  of  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  to  all  the  interior  traffic  of  the  continent 
European  goods  reach  Souddn  through  two  principal  chan- 
nels ;  by  the  port  of  Sowakin,  on  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  cara^ 
van  route  up  the  Nile  and  across  the  Great  Nubian  Desert. 
Of  late  years  the  latter  has  become  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
as  winter  is  the  commercial  season,  and  the  storms  on  the  Red 
Sea  are  very  destructive  to  the  small  Arab  craft.  The  mer- 
chants leave  Cairo  through  the  autumn,  principally  between 
the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  December,  as  they  travel 
slowly  and  rarely  make  the  journey  in  less  than  two  months 
and  a  hal£     The  great  proportion  of  them  take  the  same  route 
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I  followed,  from  Korosko  to  Berber,  where  they  cihip  again  for 
E^hartonm.  Those  who  buy  their  own  camels  at  Assouan, 
make  the  whole  trip  by  land ;  but  it  is  more  usual  for  them  to 
buy  camels  in  Soudan  for  the  return  journey,  as  they  can  sell 
them  in  Upper  Egypt  at  advanced  prices.  In  fact,  the  trade 
in  camels  alone  is  not  inconsiderable.  On  my  way  to  Khar- 
toum I  met  many  thousands,  in  droves  of  from  one  to  five 
hundred,  on  their  way  to  Egypt. 

The  merchants  who  mukke  this  yearly  trip  to  Souddn  are 
mostly  Egyptians  and  Nubians.  There  are  a  number  of  Syr- 
ians established  in  the  country,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  houses  in  Cairo,  and  their  caravans  between 
the  two  places  are  in  charge  of  ag^ts,  natives,  whose  charac- 
ter has  been  proved  by  long  service.  There  were  also  three  or 
four  French  and  Italian  merdiants,  and  one  Eoglishman  (Mr. 
Peterick,  in  Kordofin),  who  carried  on  their  business ^  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  Nubians  who  have 
amassed  two  or  three  thousand  piastres  by  household  service 
in  Cairo,  to  form  partnerships,  invest  their  money  in  cotton 
goods,  and  after  a  year  or  two  on  the  journey  (for  time  is  any 
thing  but  money  to  them),  return  to  Egypt  with  a  few  hundred 
weight  of  gum  or  half  a  dozen  camels.  They  earn  a  few  pias- 
tres, perhaps,  in  return  for  the  long  toils  and  privations  they 
have  endured ;  but  their  pride  is  gratified  by  the  title  of  DjeU 
ldbid,t — ^merchants.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  school,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  young  Egyptians  who  devote  themselves 
to  commerce.  I  met  even  the  sons  of  Beys  among  this  class. 
Those  who  are  prudent,  and  have  a  fair  capital  to  start  upon, 
can  generally  gain  enough  in  two  or  three  years  to  establish 
themselves  respectably  in  Egypt 
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The  goods  brought  into  Central  Africa  eonsiflt  pnncipftllj 
of  English  muslins  and  caliooes,  the  light  red  woollen  stujQb  of 
Barbary,  cutleiy,  beads  and  trinkets.  Oloths,  silks,  powder, 
tobacco,  and  arakee,  are  also  brought  in  conmderable  quanti- 
ties, while  in  the  large  towns  there  is  always  a  good  sale  for 
sugar,  rice,  coffee  and  spices.  The  Turkish  officials  and  the 
Franks  are  very  fond  of  the  aniseed  cordial  of  Scio,  maraschi- 
no, rosoglio,  and  the  other  Leyantine  liquors ;  and  eren  the 
heavy,  resinous  ifines  of  Smyrna  and  Cyprus  find  their  way 
here.  The  natives  prefer  for  clothing  the  coarse,  unbleached 
cotton  stuffs  of  their  own  manufacture,  one  mantle  of  which  is 
sufficient  for  years.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  market 
is  frequently  glutted  with  goods  of  this  description,  whence 
the  large  houses  often  send  money  from  Cairo  for  the  purchase 
of  gum  and  ivory,  in  preference  to  running  any  risk  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  all  sorts  of  muslins  and  calicoes  might  be  had 
in  Khartoum  at  a  very  slight  advance  on  Cairo  prices,  and  the 
merchants  who  were  daily  arriving  with  additional  bales,  com* 
plained  that  the  sale  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  their  jour- 
ney. The  remarkable  success  of  the  caravans  of  the  previous 
year  had  brought  a  crowd  of  adventurers  into  the  lists,  very 
few  of  whom  realized  their  expectations.  It  was  the  Califpr- 
nia  experience  in  another  form.  No  passion  is  half  so  blind 
as  the  greed  for  gain. 

£[hartoum  is  the  great  metropolis  of  all  this  region.  Some 
few  caravans  strike  directly  through  the  Beyooda  Desert,  from 
Dongola  to  Kordofan,  but  the  great  part  come  directly  to  the 
former  place,  where  they  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  Kordofan  for  gum,  or  wait  the  return  of  the  yearly  ex« 
pedition  up  the  White  Nile,  to  stock  themselves  with  ivoiy. 
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On  boih  theao  articles  there  is  generally  a  good,  sixnetimes  a 
great,  profit.  The  gam  comes  almost  entirely  from  Eordo^^n, 
where  the  quantity  annnally  gathered  amounts  to  thirty  thou- 
sand contoTf  or  owt  It  is  collected  by  the  natives  from  that 
variety  ef  the  mimosa  called  the  ashaba^  and  sold  by  them  at 
from  fiffcy-fiye  to  sixty  piastres  the  oontar.  Lattif  Pasha  at  one 
time  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  any  person  from  selling  it  at 
less  than  sixty  piastres^  but  Dr.  Beitz,  by  an  energetic  protest, 
obtained  the  revocation  of  this  arbitrary  edict  The  cost  of 
carrying  it  to  Cairo  is  very  nearly  fifty  piastres  the  oontar, 
exclusive  of  a  government  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
and  as  the  price  of  gum  in  Cairo  fluctuates  according  to  the 
demand  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres,  the  merchant's  gain  may  be  as  low  as  ten  or  as  h^h 
as  one  hundred  per  cent  The  gum  brought  from  Yemen  and 
the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  considered  superior  in  quality, 
but  is  not  produced  in  such  abundance. 

The  ivory  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  negro  tribes  on  the 
White  Nile.  Small  quantities  are  occasionally  brought  from 
Dar-FOr  and  the  unknown  regions  towards  Bomon,  by  Arab 
caravans.  The  trading  expeditions  up  the  White  Nile,  until  the 
winter  of  1851-2^  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Pasha 
of  Soudin,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  1838,  maJdng  it  free  to 
all  nations.  The  expedition  of  that  winter,  which  sailed  from 
Khartoum  about  two  months  before  my  arrival,  consisted  of 
seven  vessek,  accompanied  by  an  armed  force.  The  parties 
interested  in  it  consisted  of  the  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  mer- 
chants, and  the  rayaks^  or  European  merchants.  The  gains 
were  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  eight  of  which  went 
to  the  Pasha,  nine  to  the  Turks  and  seven  to  the  Franks.    Dr. 
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Beits  undertook  to  en^o^e  the  treaty,  and  actnallj  ran  two 
vesselB  belonging  to  Anstrian  jproi^g^s  past  ibe  goard  estab- 
lished at  the  junction  of  the  Niles.  ^e  Pasha  thereupon  had 
all  the  sailors  belonging  to  these  vessels  arrested^  bat  after  two 
days  of  yiolent  manoduyres  and  oonnter-manoravres,  allowed 
the  vessels  to  proceed.  The  tmjnst  monopoly  was  therefore 
virtually  annulled — an  important  fact  to  Enropeans  who  may 
wish  to  engage  in  the  trade.  The  vessels  take  with  them 
great  quantities  of  glass  beads,  ear,  arm  and  nose  rings^  and 
the  like,  for  which  the  natives  readily  barter  their  elephants' 
teeth.  These  are  not  found  in  abundance  before  reaching  the 
land  of  the  Nu^hrs  and  the  Eyks,  about  lat  7^^  and  the  best 
specimens  come  from  regions  still  further  south.  They  are 
sold  in  Khartoum  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  piastres  the 
owty  and  in  Cairo  at  twenty4wo  hundred,  burdened  with  a  tax 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent 

The  Government  has  done  its  best  to  cramp  and  injure 
Trade,  the  only  life  of  that  stagnant  land.  In  addition  to  the 
custom-house  at  Assouan,  where  every  thing  going  into  Egypt 
must  pay  duty,  the  Pasha  and  his  satellites  had  established  an 
illegal  custom-house  at  Dongola,  and  obliged  merchants  to  pay 
another  toll,  midway  on  their  journey.  This  was  afterwards 
abolished,  on  account  of  the  remonstrances  whi<^  were  forward- 
ed to  Cairo.  I  found  the  Pasha  so  uniformly  courteous  and 
afiable,  that  at  first  I  rejected  many  of  the  stories  told  me  of 
his  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  I  was  afterwards  informed  of 
circumstances  which  exhibited  his  character  in  a  still  more 
hideous  light.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  was  in  most  respects 
superior  to  his  predecessors  in  the  office,  and  certainly  to  hia 
Buccessor. 
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The  traffic  in  dayes  has  decreased  very  much  of  late. 
The  wealthy  Egyptians  still  purchase  slaves,  and  will  co&tinae 
to  do  so,  till  the  "institution''  is  wholly  abolished,  but  the 
despotic  rule  exercised  by  the  Pasha  in  Nubia  has  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  lessening  the  demand.  Yast  numbers  of  Nu- 
bians go  into  Egypt,  where  they  are  engaged  as  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  their  paid  labor,  cheap  as  it  is,  is  found  more 
profitable  than  the  unpaid  service  of  negro  slaves.  Besides, 
the  tax  on  the  latter  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  mer* 
chants  find  the  commodity  less  profitable  than  gum  or  ivory. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  duty  paid  at  Assouan  was  thirty  piastres 
for  a  negro  and  fifty  for  an  Abyssinian :  at  present  it  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  for  the  former  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  for 
the  latter,  while  the  tax  can  be  wholly  avoided  by  making  the 
slave  free.  Prices  have  risen  in  consequence,  and  the  traffic  is 
proportionately  diminished.  The  Government  probably  de- 
rives as  large  a  revenue  as  ever  from  it,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased tax,  so  .that  it  has  seemed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
some  of  the  European  powers  by  restricting  the  trade,  while  it 
actually  loses  nothing  thereby.  The  Government  slave-hunts 
in  the  interior,  however,  are  no  longer  carried  on.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  slaves  brought  to  ELhartoum,  are  purchased  from 
the  Galla  and  Shangalla  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  or 
from  the  Shillooks  and  Dinkas,  on  the  White  Nile.  The  cap- 
tives taken  in  the  wars  between  the  various  tribes  are  invari- 
ably sold.  The  Abyssinian  girls,  who  are  in  great  demand 
among  the  Egyptians,  for  wives,  are  frequently  sold  by  their 
own  parents.  They  are  treated  with  great  respect,  and  their 
lot  is  probably  no  worse  than  that  of  any  Arab  or  Turkish 
female.     The  more  beautiful  of  them  often  bring  from  two 
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hundred  to  fire  hondred  dollars.  Ordinaiy  household  servants 
may  be  had  from  one  to  two  thousand'  piastres.  Mj  drago- 
man, Achmety  purchased  a  small  girl  for  twelve  hundred 
piastres,  as  a  present  for  his  wife.  He  intended  making  her 
free,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  good  thing,  according  to  his 
religion;  bat  the  tpe  reason,  I  suspect,  was  the  tax  at 
Assouan. 

The  Egyptians  rarely  maltreat  their  slaves,  and  instances 
of  cruelty  are  much  less  frequent  among  them  than  among  the 
Europeans  settled  here.  The  latter  became  so  notorious  for 
their  violence  that  the  (Government  was  obliged  to  establish  a 
law  forbidding  any  Frank  to  strike  his  slave ;  but  in  case  of 
disobedience  to  send  him  before  the  Oadi,  or  Judge,  who  could 
decide  on  the  proper  punishment  Slavery  prevails  through- 
out all  the  native  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  in  more  or  less 
aggravated  forms. 

The  Egyptian  merchants  who  are  located  in  Khartoum  as 
agents  for  houses  in  Cairo,  consider  themselves  as  worse  than 
exiles,  and  indemnify  themselves  by  sensual  indulgence  for 
being  obliged  to  remain  in  a  country  which  they  detest. 
They  live  in  large  houses,  keep  their  harems  of  inky  slaves, 
eat,  drink  and  smoke  away  their  languid  and  wearisome  days. 
All  the  material  which  they  need  for  such  a  life  is  so  cheap 
that  their  love  of  gain  does  not  suffer  thereby.  One  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  the  place  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
housekeeping.  He  had  a  large  mud  palace,  a  garden,  and 
twenty  servants  and  slaves,  to  maintain  which  cost  him  eight 
thousand  piastres  (four  hundred  dollars)  a  year.  He  paid  his 
servants  twenty  piastres  a  month,  and  his  slaves  also— at  least 
so  he  told  me,  but  I  did  not  believe  it. 
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As  for  the  natiye  Fellahs  of  Souddn,  they  are  00  crushed 
and  imposed  upon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what  their 
natural  capacities  really  are.  Foreigners,  Frank  as  well  as 
Egyptian,  universally  complain  of  their  stupidity,  and  I  heard 
the  Pasha  himself  say,  that  if  he  could  ha^e  done  any  thing 
with  them  A^bas  Pasha  might  whistle  to  get  Souddn  from  him. 
That  they  are  very  stupid,  is  true,  but  that  they  have  every 
encouragement  to  be  so,  is  equally  true.  Br.  Knoblecher,  who, 
of  all  the  men  I  saw  in  Khartoum,  was  best  qualified  to  judge 
correctly,  assured  me  that  they  needed  only  a  just  and  pater- 
nal government,  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

FROM      KHARTOUM     TO      EL      MBTBIIMA. 

Farewell  Breakikst— Departure  from  Khartonm— Farting  with  Dr.  Belts— A  Fradio 
tlonand  its  Falfllment— Dreary  Appearaooe  of  the  Goantrj— lAons— BaiTing* 
Groonda— The  Natiree— My  Kababiah  Guide,  Mohammed— Obaraeter  of  the  Aiaba 
— HaUta  of  DeoeptSon->My  Dromedary— Matton  and  Mareoaa  A  SoodAs  Ditty— 
The  Bowy&n— Akaba  Gerrl— Heat  and  Scenery— An  Altercation  with  the  Guide— 
A  Mlahap— A  Landscape— Tedioua  Approaeb  to  EI  Metemma— Appearance  of  the 
Town— Preparationa  for  the  Deaert— Meeting  Old  Acqualntanoee. 

The  wind  blew  so  violently  on  the  morniiig  of  mj  departure 
from  Khartoum,  that  the  ferry-boat  which  had  been  engaged 
to  convey  my  equipage  to  the  Kordo&n  shore,  could  not  round 
the  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Niles.  My  camels,  with  the 
Kababish  guide  and  drivers,  had  been  ferried  over  the  evening 
previous,  and  were  in  readiness  to  start  In  this  dilemma  Dr. 
•  Peney,  with  whom  I  had  engaged  to  take  a  parting  breakfast, 
kindly  gave  me  the  use  of  his  neJcker  and  its  crew.  Our 
breakfast  was  a  fete  champitre  under  the  beautiful  nebbuk 
tree  in  the  Doctor's  court-yard,  and  consisted  of  a  highly- 
spiced  salmi  of  his  own  compounding,  a  salad  of  lettuce  and 
tomatoes,  and  a  bottle  of  Cyprus  wine.  The  coolness  and 
force  of  the  north-wind  gave  us  a  keen  appetite,  and  our  kind 
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host  could  not  say  that  we  slighted  bis  culmaiy  skill,  for  yerilj 
there  was  nothing  bat  empty  plates  to  be  seen,  when  we  arose 
from  the  table.  Dr.  Beitz  and  I  hastened  on  board  the  nek- 
ker,  which  immediately  pat  off.  I  left  Khartoam,  regretting 
to  leave  a  few  friends  behind  me  in  that  fomace  of  Soaddn, 
yet  glad  to  escape  therefrom  myself.  A  type  of  the  character 
of  the  place  was  famished  as  while  making  oar  way  to  Omdar- 
man.  We  passed  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  stran- 
gled and  thrown  into  the  water ;  a  sight  which  the  natives 
regarded  without  the  least  surprise.  The  Consul  immediately 
dispatched  one  of  his  servants  to  the  Gh)vemor  of  the  city,  ask- 
ing him  to  have  the  body  taken  away  and  properly  interred. 
It  was  full  two  hours  before  we  reached  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  opposite  Omdurman.  Achmet,  who  had  preceded 
me,  had  drammed  up  the  Kababish,  and  they  were  in  readi- 
ness with  my  camels.  The  work  of  apportioning  and  loading 
the  baggage  was  finished  by  noon,  and  the  caravan  started, 
preceded  by  the  guide,  Mohammed,  who  shook  his  long  spear 
in  a  general  defiance  of  all  enemies. 

Dr.  Beitz  and  I,  with  our  attendants,  set  off  in  advance  on 
a  quick  trot.  Our  path  led  over  a  bleak,  barren  plain,  cover- 
ed with  thorns,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  with  a  wintry 
sound.  The  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  sand,  which  gave  a 
pale  and  sickly  cast  to  the  sunshine.  My  friend  was  unwell 
and  despondii^,  and  after  we  had  ridden  eight  miles,  he  halt- 
ed to  rest  in  a  deep,  rocky  gully,  where  we  were  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  Here  we  lay  down  upon  the  sand  until  the 
caravan  came  along,  when  we  parted  from  each  other.  "  You  are 
going  back  to  Europe  and  Civilization ; ''  said  he  mournfully ; 
"  you  have  an  encouraging  future  before  you — ^while  I  can  only 
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look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  leaving  my  bones  in  thia 
aocorsed  land''  He  then  embraoed  me,  mounted  his  drome- 
dary, and  was  soon  lost  to  my  sight  among  the  sand  and  thom& 
Little  did  I  then  imagine  that  his  last  words  were  the  unhappy 
prediction  which  another  year  would  see  yerified  I  * 

We  halted  for  the  night  near  the  village  of  OerrarL  I 
slept  but  indifferently,  with  the  heavy  head  and  gloomy  spirits 
I  had  brought  from  EJiartoum ;  but  the  free  life  of  my  tent 
did  not  iail  of  its  usual  effect,  and  I  rose  the  next  morning 
fresh,  strong,  and  courageous.  We  were  obliged  to  travel 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  road,  which,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  to  El  Metemma,  lay  in  the  Desert^ 
just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land.     For  the  first  day 

*  Br.  Goratantine  Reitc  died  about  *  year  after  my  depaiiore  from 
Boudibi,  from  the  effects  of  the  climate.  He  had  been  ill  for  eome 
months,  and  while  making  a  journey  to  Eordofan,  felt  himself  growing 
worse  so  rapidly  that  he  returned  to  Khartoum,  where  he  expired  in  a 
few  days.  He  was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  his  many  ac- 
quirements, joined  to  a  character  of  sbgular  energy  and  penostence, 
had  led  his  friends  to  hope  for  important  results  from  his  residence  in 
Central  Africa.  With  manners  of  great  brasqaeness  and  eccentricity, 
his  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  this,  combined  with  his  intrepidity 
and  his  skill  as  a  horseman  and  a  hunter,  made  him  a  general  fifivorite 
with  the  Arab  chieftains  of  Ethiopia,  whose  cause  he  was  always 
ready  to  advocate,  against  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  £^;yptian 
OoTcrnment.  It  will  always  be  a  source  of  Aatisfaction  to  the  author, 
that,  in  passing  through  Germany  in  September,  1852,  he  visited  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Retta,  whose  &ther  is  a  Farttmeiiier,  or  Inspector  of 
Forests,  near  Darmstadt  The  joy  which  they  exhibited  on  hearing 
fr^m  their  son  through  one  who  had  so  recently  seen  him,  was  mixed 
with  sadness  as  they  expressed  the  fear  that  they  would  never  see  him 
again — a  fear,  alas  1  too  soon  realized. 
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or  two,  we  rode  over  dry,  stony  plains,  covered  with  thickets 
of  the  small  thorny  mimosa  and  patches  of  long  yellow  grass. 
The  country  is  crossed  by  deep  gullies^  through  which  the 
streams  formed  by  the  summer  rains  flow  to  the  Nile.  Their 
banks  are  lined  with  a  thick  growth  of  sent,  nebbnk,  and  other 
trees  peculiar  to  Central  Africa,  in  which  many  lions  make 
their  lairs  and  prey  upon  the  flocks  of  the  Arabs.  One  bold, 
fierce  fellow  had  established  himself  on  the  island  of  Musakar 
Bey,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Nile,  and  carried  off  night- 
ly a  she^  or  calf,  defying  the  attempts  of  the  natives  to  take 
him.  Our  view  was  confined  to  the  thorns,  on  whose  branches 
we  left  many  shreds  of  clothing  as  mementoes  of  the  journey, 
and  to  the  barren  range  of  Djebel  Gerrari,  stretching  west- 
ward into  the  Desert.  Occasionally,  however,  in  crossing  the 
low  spurs  which  ran  out  from  this  chain,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile — the  one  united  Nile  again — ^lay  before  us,  far  to  the 
east  and  north-east,  the  river  glistening  in  the  sun  as  he  spread 
his  arms  round  island  after  island,  till  his  lap  could  hold  no 
more.  The  soil  is  a  poor,  coarse  gravel,  and  the  inhabitants 
support  themselves  by  their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
browse  on  the  thorns.  In  places  there  are  large  thickets  of 
the  iLsheTj  or  euphorbia,  twenty  feet  high.  It  grows  about  the 
huts  of  the  natives,  who  make  no  attempt  to  exterminate  it, 
notwithstanding  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  juice.  Every  mile 
or  two  we  passed  a  large  Arab  burying-ground,  crowded  with 
rough  head  and  foot-stones,  except  where  white  pennons,  flut- 
tering on  poles,  denoted  a  more  than  ordinary  sanctity  in  the 
deceased.  The  tomb  of  the  Shekh,  or  holy  man  of  Merreh, 
was  a  conical  structure  of  stones  and  clay,  about  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth  at  the  base,  and  twenty  feet  high.     The  graves  are  so 
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nmnerouB  and  the  dwellings  bo  few,  that  one  has  the  impieB- 
Bion  of  trayelling  in  a  conntiy  depopulated  by  the  pestilence; 
yet  we  met  many  persons  on  the  road — partly  Kababish,  and 
partly  natives  of  Dongola  and  Mahass.  The  men  tooched 
their  lips  and  foreheads  on  passmg  me,  and  the  women  greet- 
ed me  with  that  peculiar  '^  hah^xtb-ba  / ''  which  seema  to  be 
the  universal  expression  of  salutation  among  the  various  tribes 
of  Central  Africa. 

My  guide,  Mohammed,  was  a  Eababish,  and  the  vainest 
and  silliest  Arab  I  ever  knew.  He  wore  his  hair  in  long 
braids,  extending  from  the  forehead  and  temples  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  a  layer  of  mutton-fat, 
half  an  inch  thick,  which  filled  up  the  intervening  spaces. 
His  hollow  cheeks,  deep-sunken  eyes,  thin  and  wiry  beard,  and 
the  long  spear  he  carried  in  his  hand  made  him  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  resemblance  was  not  diminished 
by  the  gaunt  and  ungainly  camel  on  which  he  jogged  along  at 
the  head  of  my  caravan.  He  was  very  devout,  praying  for 
quite  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  before  and  after  meals, 
and  always  had  a  large  patch  of  sand  on  his  forehead,  from 
striking  it  on  the  ground,  as  he  knelt  towards  Mecca.  Both 
his  arms,  above  the  elbows,  were  covered  with  rings  of  hippo- 
potamus hide,  to  which  were  attached  square  leathern  cases, 
containing  sentences  of  the  Koran,  as  charms  to  keep  away 
sickness  and  evil  spirits.  The  other  man.  Said,  was  a  Shy- 
gheean,  willing  and  good-natured  enough,  but  slow  and  regard- 
less of  truth,  as  all  Arabs  are.  Indeed,  the  best  definition  of 
an  Arab  which  I  can  give,  is — a  philosophizing  sinner.  His 
fatalism  gives  him  a  calm  and  equable  temperament  under  all 
circumstances,  and  "God  wills  it!"  or  "God  is  merciful!^ 
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w  the  fioUuse  for  every  miflfortime.  But  this  same  oareleBs- 
ness  to  the  usual  aoeidenta  of  life  extends  also  to  his  speeeh  and 
his  dealings  with  other  men.  I  will  not  say  that  an  Ariab 
never  speaks  tnith :  on  the  contrary,  he  always  does,  if  he 
happens  to  remember  it,  and  there  is  no  object  to  be  gamed 
by  suppressing  it;  but  rather  than  trouble  himself  to  answer 
correctly  a  question  which  requires  some  thought,  he  tells  you 
whatever  comes  uppermost  in  his  mind,  though  certain  to  be 
detected  the  next  minute.  He  is  like  a  salesman,  who,  if  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  the  article  you  want,  offers  you  some- 
thing else,  rather  than  let  you  go  away  empty-handed.  In 
regard  to  his  dealings,  what  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  of 
Egypt,  that  "  nobody  parts  with  money  without  an  effort  to 
defraud,"  is  equally  true  of  Nubia  and  Souddin.  The  people 
do  not  steal  outright ;  but  they  have  a  thousand  ways  o(  doing 
it  in  an  indirect  and  civilized  manner,  and  they  are  perfect 
masters  of  all  those  petty  arts  of  fraud  which  thrive  so  greenly 
in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Christendom,  With  these 
slight  drawbacks,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  Arabs,  and  they 
are  certainly  the  most  patient,  assiduous  and  good-humored 
people  in  the  world.  If  they  fail  in  cheating  you,  they  re- 
spect you  the  more,  and  they  are  so  attentive  to  you,  so  ready 
to  take  their  mood  from'yours — to  laugh  when  you  are  cheer- 
ful, and  be  silent  when  you  are  grave — so  light-hearted  in  the 
performance  of  severe  duties,  that  if  you  commence  your  ac- 
quaintance by  despising,  you  finish  by  cordially  liking  them. 

On  a  journey  like  that  which  I  was  then  commencing,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with 
your  men  and  beasts ;  otherwise  travel  wUl  be  a  task,  and  a 
severe  one,  instead  of  a  recreation.     After  my  men  had  vainly 
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tried  a  number  of  expedients,  to  get  the  npper  hand  of  me,  I 
drilled  them  into  absolute  obedience,  and  found  their  charac- 
ter much  improved  thereby.  With  my  dromedary,  whom  I 
called  Abou-Sin,  (the  Father  of  Teeth),  from  the  great  shekh 
of  the  Shukoree  Arabs,  to  whom  he  originally  belonged,  I  was 
soon  on  good  terms.  He  was  a  beast  of  excellent  temper, 
with  a  spice  of  humor  in  his  composition,  and  a  fondness  for 
playing  practical  jokes.  But  as  I  always  paid  them  back, 
neither  party  could  complain,  though  Abou-Sin  sometimes 
gurgled  out  of  his  long  throat  a  string  of  Arabic  gutturals,  in 
remonstrance.  He  came  up  to  my  tent  and  knelt  at  precisely 
the  same  hour  every  evening,  to  get  his  feed  of  dourra,  and 
when  I  was  at  breakfast  always  held  his  lips  pursed  up,  ready 
to  take  the  pieces  of  bread  I  gave  him.  My  men,  whom  I  agreed 
to  provide  with  food  during  the  journey,  were  regaled  every 
day  with  mutton  and  mareesa,  the  two  only  really  good  things 
to  be  found  in  Soud&n.  A  fat  sheep  cost  8  piastres  (40  cents), 
and  we  killed  one  every  three  days.  The  meat  was  of  excel- 
lent flavor.  Mareesa  is  made  of  the  coarse  grain  called  dour* 
ra,  which  is  pounded  into  flour  by  hand,  mixed  with  water,  and 
heated  over  a  fire  in  order  to  produce  speedy  fermentation.  It 
is  always  drunk  the  day  after  being  made,  as  it  turns  sour  on 
the  third  day.  It  is  a  little  stronger  than  small  beer,  and  has 
a  taste  similar  to  wheat  bran,  unpleasant  on  the  first  trial  and 
highly  palatable  on  the  second.  A  jar  holding  two  gallons 
costs  one  piastre,  and  as  few  families,  however  poor,  are  with- 
out it,  we  always  found  plenty  of  it  for  sale  in  the  villages.  It 
is  nutritious,  promotive  of  digestion,  and  my  experience  went  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  only  a  harmless  but  most  wholesome  drink 
in  that  stifling  climate.     Om  bUbH,  the  mother  of  nightingales^ 
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iduoh  is  made  from  wheat,  is  stronger,  and  has  a  pnngent 
flavor.  The  people  in  general  are  remarkably  temperate,  but 
sailors  and  camel-men  are  often  not  content  without  arakee,  a 
sort  of  weak  brandy  made  from  dates.  I  have  heard  this  song 
song  so  often  that  I  cannot  ehoose  bnt  recollect  the  words.  It 
is  in  the  Arabic  jargon  of  Sonddn : 

"£l-toombak  shersLboo  dowaia, 
Oo  el  karafeen  ed  dowa  il  'es-fiufaio, 
Oo  el  drakee  leghcetoo  monnaia, 
Om  bilbil  bnkkoosoo  burraia," 

[Tobacco  I  smoke  in  the  pipe ;  and  mareesa  is  a  medicine 
to  the  sufala ;  (t.  e.  the  bag  of  palm  fibres  through  which  it  is^ 
strained),  but  arakee  makes  me  perfectly  contented,  and  then 
I  will  not  even  look  at  bilbil]. 

The  third  day  after  leaving  Khartoum,  I  reached  the 
mountains  of  Oerri,  through  which  the  Nile  breaks  his  way  in 
a  narrow  pass.  Here  I  hailed  as  an  old  acquaintance  the 
island-hill  of  Eowyan  (the  watered,  or  unthirsty).  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  peak,  notwithstanding  its  height  is  not 
more  than  seven  hundred  feet.  Neither  is  Soracte  high,  yet  it 
produces  a  striking  effect,  even  with  the  loftier  Apennines 
behind  it  The  Eowydn  is  somewhat  similar  to  Soracte  in 
form.  There  are  a  few  trees  on  the  top,  which  shows  that 
there  must  be  a  deposit  of  soil  above  its  barren  ramparts,  and 
were  I  a  merchant  of  Khartoum  I  should  build  a  summer  resi- 
dence there,  and  by  means  of  hydraulics  create  a  grove  and 
garden  around  it.  The  akahaj  or  desert  pass,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  take  in  order  to  reach  the  river  again,  is  six  hours 
in.  length,  tiirough  a  wild,  stony  tract,  covered  with  immense 
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boulders  of  granite,  burled  and  heaped  together  in  the  same 
ohaotic  manner  as  is  exhibited  in  the  rooks  between  Assouan 
and  Phil».  After  passing  the  range,  a  wide  plain  again  open- 
ed before  us,  the  course  of  the  Nile  marked  in  its  centre  by  the 
darker  hue  of  the  nebbnks  and  sycamores,  rising  above  the 
long  gray  belts  of  thom*trees.  The  mountains  which  inclose 
the  fallen  temples  of  Mesowur&t  and  Naga  appeared  far  to  the 
east.  The  banks  of  the  river  here  are  better  cultivated  than 
further  up  the  stream.  The  wheat,  which  was  just  sproutmg, 
during  my  upward  journey,  was  now  two  feet  high,  and  rolled 
before  the  wind  in  waves  of  dark,  intense,  burning  green. 
The  brilliancy  of  color  in  these  mid- African  landscapes  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  north-windy  which  blew  the  sand  furiously  in  our  faces 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  journey,  ceased  at  this  point, 
and  the  weather  became  once  more  intensely  hot.  The  first 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  morning  were,  nevertheless,  dell* 
cious.  The  temperature  was  mild,  and  there  was  a  June-like 
breeze  which  bore  far  and  wide  the  delicate  odor  of  the  mimo- 
sa blo8Som&  The  trees  were  large  and  thick,  as  on  the  White 
Nile,  forming  long,  orchard-like  belts  between  the  grain-fields 
and  the  thorny  clumps  of  the  Desert.  The  flocks  of  black 
goats  which  the  natives  breed,  were  scattered  among  these 
trees,  and  numbers  of  the  animals  stood  perfectly  upright  on 
their  hind  legs,  as  they  nibbled  off  the  ends  of  the  higher 
branches. 

On  the  morning  after  leaving  Akaba  Gerri,  I  had  two  al« 
tercations  with  my  men.  Mohammed  had  left  Khartoum 
without  a  camel,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money. 
In  a  day  or  two,  however,  he  limped  so  much  that  I  put  him 
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upon  AchmetV  dromedary  for  a  few  hours.  This  was  an  im- 
position, for  every  guide  is  obliged  to  fdroish  his  own  oamel, 
and  I  told  the  old  man  that  he  should  ride  no  more.  He  there- 
upon prevailed  upon  Said  to  declare  that  their  contract  was  to 
take  me  to  Ambokol,  instead  of  Merawe.  This,  considering 
that  the  route  had  been  distinctly  stated  to  them  by  Pr.  Reitx, 
in  my  presence,  and  put  in  writing  by  the  moodiry  Abdallah 
Effendi,  and  that  the  name  of  Ambukol  was  not  once  mention- 
ed, was  a  &lsehood  of  the  most  brazen  character.  I  told  the 
men  they  were  liars,  and  that  sooner  than  yield  to  them  I 
would  return  to  Elhartoum  and  have  them  punished,  where- 
upon they  saw  they  had  gone  too  &r,  and  made  a  seeming  oomr- 
promise  by  declaring  that  they  would  willingly  take  me  to 
Merawe,  if  I  wished  it. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Derreira,  nearly 
opposite  the  picturesque  rapids  of  the  Nile.  I  gave  Moham- 
med half  a  piastre  and  sent  him  after  mareesa,  two  gallons  of 
which  he  speedily  procured.  A  laige  gourd  was  filled  for  me, 
and  I  drank  about  a  quart  without  taking  breath.  Before  it 
had  left  my  lips,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  vigor  and  elasticity 
throughout  my  whole  frame,  which  refreshed  me  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Mohammed  stated  that  the  tents  of  some 
of  his  tribe  were  only  about  four  hours  distant,  and  asked  leave 
to  go  and  procure  a  camel,  prombing  to  rejoin  us  at  El  Me- 
temma  the  next  day.  As  Said  knew  the  way,  and  could  have 
piloted  me  in  case  the  old  sinner  should  not  return,  I  gave 
him  leave  to  ga 

Achmet  and  I  rode  for  nearly  two  hours  over  a  stony, 
thorny  plain,  before  we  overtook  the  baggage  camels.  When 
at  last  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  the  brown  camel  was  running 
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loose  without  his  load  and  Said  trying  to  catch  him.  My  pro^ 
Tision-cheffts  were  tambled  upon  the  ground ,  the  cafass  broken 
to  pieces  and  the  chickens  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  Desert 
Said,  it  seemed,  had  stopped  to  talk  with  some  women,  learing 
the  camel,  which  was  none  too  gentle,  to  take  care  of  himself 
Achmet  was  so  incensed  that  he  struck  the  culprit  in  the  face, 
whereupon  he  cried  out,  with  a  rueful  Toice :  "  ya  khosara  /  " 
(oh,  what  a  misfortune  1).  After  half  an  hour's  labor  the 
boxes  were  repacked,  minus  their  broken  crockery,  the  chickens 
caught  and  the  camel  loaded.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region 
were  mostly  Shygheeans,  who  had  emigrated  thither.  They 
are  smaller  and  darker  than  the  people  of  Mahass,  but  resem- 
ble them  in  character.  In  one  of  the  Tillages  which  we  pass- 
ed, the  soogj  or  market,  was  being  held.  I  rode  through  the 
crowd  to  see  what  they  had  to  sell,  but  found  only  the  simplest 
articles  :  camels,  donkeys,  slieep,  goats ;  mats,  onions,  butter, 
with  some  baskets  of  raw  cotton  and  pieces  of  stuff  spun  and 
woven  by  the  natives.  The  sales  must  be  principally  by  bar- 
ter, as  there  is  little  money  in  the  country. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  another  akaba,  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  camels  than  that  of  Grerri.  The  tracks  were  rough 
and  stony,  crossed  by  frequent  strata  of  granite  and  porphyry. 
From  the  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  little 
valley  of  mimosas  which  lay  embayed  in  the  hills  and  washed 
by  the  Nile,  which  here  curved  grandly  round  from  west  to 
south,  his  current  glittering  blue  and  broad  in  the  sun.  The 
opposite  bank  was  flat  and  belted  with  wheat  fields,  beyond 
which  stretched  a  gray  forest  of  thorns  and  then  the  yellow  sa* 
vannas  of  Shendy,  walled  in  the  distance  by  long,  blue,  broken 
ranges  of  mountuns.    The  summit  of  a  hill  near  our  road  was 
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Barronnded  with  a  ihick  wall,  formed  of  natural  blocks  of  black 
porphyry.  It  had  square,  projecting  bastions  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  an  entrance  on  the  western  side.  From  its  appear- 
ance, form  and  position,  it  had  undoubtedly  been  a  stronghold 
of  some  one  oi  the  Arab  tribes,  and  can  claim  no  great  antiqui- 
ty. I  travelled  on  until  after  sunset,  when,  as  no  village  ap- 
peared, I  camped  in  a  grove  of  large  mimosas,  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  A  few  Shygheean  herdsmen  were  living  in  brush 
huts  near  at  hand,  and  dogs  and  jackals  howled  incessantly 
through  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  reached  the  large  town  of  El  Mete^ma, 
nearly  opposite  Shendy,  and  the  capital  of  a  negro  kingdom, 
before  the  Egyptian  usurpation.  The  road,  on  approaching  it, 
leads  over  a  narrow  plain,  covered  with  a  shrub  resembling 
heather,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  long  range  of  bare  red  sand-hills.  We  journeyed  for 
more  than  three  hours,  passing  poiht  after  point  of  the  hills, 
only  to  find  other  spurs  stretching  out  ahead  of  us.  From  the 
intense  heat  I  was  very  anxious  to  reach  El  Metemma,  and 
was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  I  discerned  a  grove  of  date-trees, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  from  Shendy,  a  month  before, 
as  the  landmark  of  the  place.  Soon  a  cluster  of  buildings  ap- 
peared on  the  sandy  slopes*,  but  as  we  approached,  I  saw  they 
were  ruins.  We  turned  another  point,  and  reached  another 
group  of  tokols  and  clay  houses — ruins  also.  Another  point, 
and  more  ruins,  and  so  for  more  than  a  mile  before  we  reach- 
ed the  town,  which  commences  at  the  last  spur  of  the  hills, 
and  extends  along  the  plain  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 

It  is  a  long  mass  of  one-story  mud  buildings,  and  the  most 
miserable  place  of  its  sise  that  I  have  seen  in  Central  Africa. 
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There  is  do  buaar,  bnt  an  open  market-plaeei  where  the  peo> 
pie  sit  on  .the  ground  and  sell  their  produce,  consistiDg  of 
donrra,  butter^  dates,  onions,  tobaooo  and  a  few  grass  mata. 
There  may  be  a  mosqne  in  the  place,  but  in  the  course  of  my 
ramble  through  the  streets,  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  like 
one.  Half  the  houses  appeared  to  be  uninhabited,  and  the 
natives  were  a  hideous  mixture  of  the  red  tribes  of  Mahass 
and  Shjgheea  and  the  negro  races  of  Souddn.  A  few  people 
were  moving  laailj  throu|^  the  dusty  and  filthy  lanes,  but  the 
greater  portion  were  sitting  in  the  earth,  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  houses.  In  one  of  the  streets  I  was  taken  for  Ihe  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  town,  a  part  of  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  free  from  filth.  Two  women  came  hastily  out 
of  the  houses  and  began  sweeping  vigorously,  saying  to  me  as 
I  came  up :  <<  You  see,  we  are  sweeping  very  dean."  It  would 
have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  me,  had  t)ie  true  Inspector 
gone  his  rounds  the  day  before.  El  Metemma  and  Shendy  are 
probably  the  most  immoral  towns  in  all  Central  Africa.  The 
people  informed  me  that  it  was  a  regular  business  for  persons 
to  buy  female  slaves,  and  hire  them  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution, all  the  money  received  in  this  vile  way  going  into  the 
owner's  pocket. 

I  was  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  next  morning 
in  procuring  and  filling  additional  wator-skins,  and  preparing 
to  cross  the  Beyooda.  Achmet  had  a  quantity  of  bread  baked, 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  procuring  provisions  on  the  road.  Mo- 
hammed did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  I  determined  to  start  without  him,  my  caravan  being  in- 
creased by  a  Dongolese  merchant,  and  a  poor  ShygheeaUi 
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whose  only  property  was  a  c1ti|>  and  a  wooden  bowl,  and  who 
asked  leave  to  help  tend  the  camels  for  the  sake  of  food  and 
water  on  the  way.  All  of  the  Beyooda,  which  term  is  applied 
to  the  broad  desert  region  west  of  the  Nile  and  extending 
southward  from  Nubia  to  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fflr,  is  infested 
with  maranding  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  though  at  present  their 
depredations  are  less  frequent  than  formerly,  still,  from  the 
total  absence  of  all  protection,  the  trayeller  is  exposed  to  con- 
siderable risk.  "Bar  this  reason,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  small 
parties  traversing  this  route,  as  in  the  Nubian  Desert 

I  added  to  my  suj^lies  a  fat  sheep,  a  water-skin  filled  with 
mareesa,  a  sheaf  of  raw  onions  (which  are  a  great  luxury  in 
the  Desert),  and  as  many  fowls  as  could  be  procured  in  El 
Hetemma.  Just  as  we  were  loading  the  camels,  who  should 
come  up  but  Beshir  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  Mahassee 
sailors,  who  had  formed  part  of  my  crew  from  Berber  to 
Khartoum.  They  came  up  and  kissed  my  hand,  exclaiming : 
"  May  (Jod  prosper  you,  0  Effendi  I"  They  immediately  set 
about  helping  to  load  the  camels,  giving  us,  meanwhile,  news 
of  every  thing  that  had  happened.  Beshir's  countenance  fell 
when  I  asked  him  about  his  Metemma  sweetheart,  Qammer6- 
Betahadjer6 ;  she  had  proved  faithless  to  him.  The  America 
was  again  on  her  way  from  Berber  to  Khartoum,  with  a  com- 
pany of  merchants.  The  old  slave,  Bakhita,  unable  to  bear 
the  imputation  of  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  had  run 
away  from  the  vesseL  When  the  camels  were  loaded  and  we 
were  ready  to  mount,  I  gave  the  sailors  a  few  piastres  to  buy 
mareesa  and  sent  them  away  rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

TBS      BBTOODA      DBBERT. 

Entering  th6  DeMit— Character  of  tho  SeeDery— Well»— Fear  of  the  Arabs— The  L* 
loom  Tree— Sflfoct  of  tho  Hot  Wtud— Mohammed  overtakes  U0— Arab  £ndtuanefr--> 
An  unpleasant  Bedfellow— Outnedy  of  the  Crown  qaroIlM  We  enoonntor  a  8an4' 
•torm— Tho  Mountain  of  Thirst— The  Wella  of  Sjeekdad— A  Mountain  Pafl»- 
Desert  Intoxication— Seeneiy  of  the  Table-land— Bir  Khax^nik- The  EababU# 
Arabs— Oazellee  again— Buins  of  m  Andent  Coptte  Monasteiy— Dlstattk  View  of  tba 
NOe  Yaltoy— StJabel  Berkel— We  eoDae  Into  Pott 

'*He  sees  tlK>  red  sfrooeo  wheeling 
Its  sandy  colnmns  o'er  the  wa^ 
And  streams  through  palmy  valleys  stealing, 
Where  the  plomed  ostricb  q>eeds  in  hasten"— Fsbuqaatb. 

Wb  left  El  Metenmia  at  noon,  on  the  tenth  of  Febniaiy. 
Grossing  the  low  ridge  of  red  sand,  at  tbe  foot  of  whidi  the 
town  is  built)  the  wind  came  firesh  to  meet  as,  across  the  long, 
level  savanna  of  yellow  grass  and  shrubs  which  stretehed  away 
to  the  west  and  north,  without  a  boond.  The  prospect  was 
exhilarating,  after  the  continual  hem  of  thorns,  which  had  listed 
our  road  from  Khartoum.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  turn  the 
eye  from  the  bare,  scorching  mad  walls  of  the  town,  to  the 
freshness  and  freedom  of  the  Desert.  I  took  a  last  look  at  the 
wheat-fields  of  the  Nile,  and  then  turned  my  jEmo  northward. 
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ttfwards  the  pomt  where  I  expeoted  to  iKieet  his  current  again. 
The  plain  was  yerj  level,  and  the  road  excellent  for  our 
eamela.  In  places  where  there  was  a  slight  depression  of  the 
soil|  a  long,  sloider  speeieB  of  ^rass  grew  in  thick  tufts,  afford- 
ing nooriahnient  to  the  hards  of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes. 
There  were  also  narrow  belts  of  inddte  thorn  and  a  curious 
shrub,  with  leaves  resembling  the  jasmine^  In  two  hours  we 
reached  a  wdl,  where  some  Eababish  were  drawing  water  for 
their  goats  and  asses.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the 
water  was  drawn  in  skins  kt  down  with  ropes.  We  kept  on 
until  sunset,  when  we  encamped  in  an  open,  gravelly  space, 
jnirrounded  with  patches  of  grass,  on  which  the  camels  brows- 
ed. The  hot  wealiher  of  the  past  two  or  three  days  had  called 
into  life  a  multitude  of  winged  and  creeping  insects,  and  they 
assailed  me  on  all  sides. 

The  next  mondng,  after  travelling  more  than  two  hours 
over  the  plain,  we  reached  a  series  of  low  hills,  or  rather  swells 
of  the  Desert,  covered  with  Uaek  gravel  and  fragments  of  por- 
{Ayritic  rock.  They  appeared  to  be  outlying  spurs  of  a  moun- 
tain range  which  we  saw  to  the  northwest.  From  the  highest 
ct  them  we  saw  before  us  a  long,  shallow  valley,  opening  &r 
to  the  north-east.  It  was  tiuekly  covered  with  tufts  of  yellow- 
ish-green grass,  q)rinkled  with  trees  ci  various  kinds.  The 
merchant  pointed  out  a  grove  in  tiie  distance  as  the  location 
of  Bir  AboQ4eer,  the  first  well  on  the  road.  His  sharp  eye 
discemed  a  company  of  Arabs,  who  were  encamped  near  it,  and 
who,  seeing  Achmet  and  mysdf  in  our  Turkish  dresses,  were 
preparing  to  fly.  He  urged  his  dromedary  into  a  fast  trot  and 
rode  ahead  to  reassure  them.  They  were  a  tall,  wild-looking 
pec^e,  very  scantily  dressed ;  the  men  had  long  black  haiTi 
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monsiadies  and  beards,  sai  carried  Bpears  in  their  Iumd& 
They  looked  at  ub  idth  snspiman^  but  did  not  refaae  the  oii»- 
tomary  ^*  hab-bab-ba  I "  The  wells  were  merely  pits,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  dayey  soil,  and  contain- 
ing at  tbe  bottom  a  constant  snpply  of  cool,  sweet  water.  We 
watered  our  camels  in  basins  scooped  for  that,  purpose  in  the 
earth,  and  then  took  break&st  tmder  tiie  thorns.  Among  the 
trees  in  the  wady  was  one  resembling  the  nebbnk  in  fi^age,  and 
with  a  frait  similar  in  appearance,  bat  larger  and  of  differmt 
flavor.  The  Arabs  called  it  laiooin,  and  gathered  some  of  the 
fruit  for  me  to  taste.  It  has  a  thin,  brittle  outer  rind,  con- 
taining a  hard  stone,  covered  with  a  layer  of  gammy  paste, 
most  intensely  sweet  and  bitter  in  the  month.  It  has  precise- 
ly the  flavor  of  the  medicine  known  'to  children  as  Hive  Syrop. 
We  resomed  onr  coarse  along  the  wady,  nearly  to  its  ter« 
mination  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  when  the  road  tamed 
to  the  right  over  another  sacces§ion  of  hard,  gravelly  ridges^ 
flanked  on  the  west  by  hiUs  of  coal-black  pori^yry.  Daring 
the  afternoon  the  wind  was  sometimes  as  hot  as  afomace- 
blast,  and  I  felt  my  very  blood  drying  ap  in  its  intensity.  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertuning  the  temperature,  bat  it  coold  not 
have  been  less  than  10£^^.  Never&eless,  the  sky  was  so  clear 
and  blue,  the  sunshine  so  perfect,  and  the  Desert  so  inspiring 
that  I  was  in  the  most  exalting  mood.  In  fftct,  the  powerful 
diy  heat  of  the  air  produced  upon  me  a  bracing  effect,  similar 
.  to  that  of  sharp  cold.  '  It  gave  me  a  sensation  of  fierce,  savage 
vigor,  and  I  longed  for  an  Arab  lance  and  the  fleet  hoofs  of 
the  red  stallion  I  had  left  in  Khartoum.  At  limes  the  burn- 
ing blasts  were  flavored  with  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  like  that 
of  dried  lavender,  which  was  as  stimulating  to  the  lungs  as 
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berivtea  to  the  stomaoh.  Our  prpTisions  soon  feli  tiie  effects 
of  this  pontinnal  dry  heat.  Dates  became  as  pebbles  of  jasper, 
and  when  I  asked  my  servant  for  bread,  he  gave  me  a  stone. 

As  we  were  jooinejing  along  over  Ibe  plain,  we  spied  a 
man  on  a  camel  trotting  behind  ns,  and  in  half  an  hour,  lo  I 
Mohammed  the  goide.  The  old  seamp  came  up  with  a 
younger  brother  behind  him,  whom  he  had  brought  without 
asking  permhskm,  and  without  bringing  food  for  hun.  This 
made  eight  persons  I  was  obliged  to  feed,  and  as  our  bread 
and  meat  were  only  calculated  for  six,  I  put  them  on  allow- 
ance. Mohammed  had  his  htdr  newly  plaited  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  mutton-fat,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  I  saw 
very  little  of  the  vaunted  tenq>erance  of  the  Arabs,  True, 
they  will  live  on  dates — when  they  can  get  nothing  else;  and 
Ihey  will  go  without  water  for  a  day — when  they  have  none. 
I  found  a  quart  of  water  daily  amply  suflBlcient  for  my  own 
needs,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  we  endured  f  but  I  do 
not  think  one  of  the  men  drank  less  than  a  gallon  in  the  same 
time,  and  as  for  their  eating,  Achmet  frequently  declared  that 
they  would  finish  a  whole  dieep  before  getting  to  "el  hamdu 
lillah  I " — the  usual  Arabic  grace  after  meat. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  an  open  space  of  ground  which 
had  not  been  touched  since  the  rains  of  the  previous  summer* 
The  soil  had  been  washed  smooth  and  then  dried  away  in  the 
sun,  leaving  a  thin,  cracked  crust,  like  that  which  frequently 
forms  after  a  light  snow-fall.  Our  camel's  feet  broke  through 
at  every  step,  making  the  only  trails  which  crossed  it,  except 
those  of  gazelles  and  vultures.  Achmet  was  about  to  pitch 
my  tent  near  some  snaliy-looking  holes,  but  I  had  it  moved  to 
a  clearer  spot    I  sl^t  without  interruption,  but  in  the  morup 
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ing,  9B  he  wm  about  to  roll  ap  my  mattmae,  he  mdcUnlj  let  it 
drop  and  nunhed  oat  of  tlie  tent,  exclaiming:  <^  Oh maater, 
oome  oat  I  oome  oat  I  .  There  ifl  a  great  snake  in  joor  bedl'^ 
I  looked,  and  traly  enough,  there  was  an  o^y  spotted  reptile 
coiled  op  on  ihe  skaw  matting.  The  men  heard  the  alarm, 
and  my  servant  Ali  immediately  came  ranning  op  with  a  olnb. 
As  he  wa»  afraid  to  orter  the  tent,  he  threw  it  to  me,  and 
with  one  blow  I  put  the  snake  beyond  the  power  of  doing 
harm.  It  wasnot  ni<»«than  two  feethmg,  bat  thick  and  club- 
shaped,  and  with  a  back  ooyered  with  green,  brown  and  yellow 
scales,  yeiy  hard  and  bri^t.  The  Arabs,  who  by  this 
time  had  come  to  the  resooe,  said  it  was  a  most  venomoos 
creatare,  its  bite  caosing  instuit  death.  *^AUah  ker$em/^^ 
(Ood  is  mercifol  I)  I  exclaimed,  and  they  all  heartily  resiKmd- 
ed :  ''  GK>d  be  praised  P'  They  said  that  the  occarrence  de> 
noted  long  life  to  me.  Althoogh  no  birds  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  time,  not  ten  minates  had  elapsed  before  two  large  crows 
appeared  in  the  ur.  After  wheeling  over  as  once  or  twice, 
they  alighted  near  the  snake.  At  first,  they  walked  aronnd  it 
at  a  distance,  occasionally  exchanging  glances,  and  taming  ap 
their  heads  in  a  shrewd  manner,  which  plainly  said :  "  No  yoa 
don't,  old  fellow !  want  to  make  as  bdieye  you're  dead,  do 
you?"  They  bantered  eacdi  other  to  take  hold  of  it  first,  and 
at  last  the  boldest  seised  it  suddenly  by  the  tail,  jomped  back- 
ward two  or  three  feet  and  then  let  it  faSL  He  looked  at  the 
other,  as  modi  as  to  say  :<<  If  he's  not  dead,  it's  a  capital 
sham  I"  The  other  made  a  similar  essay,  after  which  they 
alternately  dragged  and  shook  it,  and  consulted  some  time, 
before  they  agreed  that  it  was  actually  dead.  One  of  them 
then  took  it  by  the  tail  and  sailed  off  through  the  air,  its  scales 
glittering  in  the  son  as  it  dangled  downwar^g,^^, .^ Googlc 
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On  ike  third  day  we  left  the  plam  and  entered  on  a  r^<m 
of  Uaok,  stony  ridge^  with  grass  and  thorns  in  the  long  hol- 
lows between  ^bem.  The  sky  was  so  clear  that  the  moon  (in 
her  last  qnarter)  was  yiaible  until  nearly  noon.  About  ten 
o'doek,  &om  one  of  the  porphyry  hills,  I  oanght  sight  of 
Djebel  Attshan,  or  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  whioh  erosses  the 
middle  of  the  Beyooda.  It  was  in  the  north  and  north-west, 
apparent^  abont  thirty  miles  distant  During  the  morning 
I  saw  £(mr  beantilol  gaselles,  not  more  than  a  stone's  tiirow 
distant  One  of  liiem*  was  lame,  whioh  indueed  me  to  believe 
that  I  eonld  oateh  it  I  got  down  from  my  camel  and  cr^ 
stealthily  to  ilie  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  when  I  looked  down 
the  other  ddci  no  gaielle  was  to  be  seen.  Half  a  dosen  nar- 
row gullies  branched  away  among  the  loose  mounds  of  stones, 
and  further  search  would  have  been  useless. 

At  no<Hi  we  reaehed  anotiber  toA  different  region.  The 
grass  and  thorns  disappeared,  and  the  swells  of  black  gravel 
gave  place  to  long  drifts  of  bright  yellow  sand  which  extended  on 
all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  toiled  on,  over  drift 
after  drift,  but  there  was  still  the  same  dreary  yellow  waste, 
whitening  in  the  distance  under  the  glare  of  the  sun.  At  first, 
the  air  was  so  tremulous  with  the  radiated  heat,  tiiat  the  whole 
landscape  glittered  and  wavered  like  the  sea,  and  the  brain 
became  giddy  from  gaxmg  on  its  unsteady  lines.  But  as  the 
wind  began  to  blow  more  violently,  this  disappeared.  The 
sky  then  became  obscured  nearly  to  the  lenith,  with  a  dull 
purple  base,  arising  from  the  myriads  of  fine  grains  of  sand 
with  whioh  the  air  was  filled.  The  sun  became  invisible, 
although  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  we  seemed  to  be 
journeying  under  a  firmament  of  rusty  copper.    The  drifts 
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were c(»iQtantIy  farming  aod  chsni^  shi^e,  and  the  mid. 
vibrated  aloiig  their  edges  or  aoudded  in  svnft  ripples  over  the 
pkin,  with  that  dry,  sharp  sound  one  hears  in  winter,  when 
the  ^*  I^oxth-wind's  masonry"  is  going  on.  The  air  was  with- 
ering in  its  fierce  heat  and  occasioned  intense  thirst,  which, 
fortonately,  we  were  able  to  relieye.  The  etoim  grew  more 
nolentand  the  burning  labyrinths  of  sand  more  intricate,  aa 
we  adyanced.  The  path  was  hidden  under  drifts  fiye  or  six  feet 
in  height,  and  the  tall  yellow  walls  were  creeping  every  minate 
nearer,  to  cover  it  completely.  The  piles  of  stones,  however, 
whidi  the  Arabs  have  made  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and 
replace  as  often  as  they  are  thrown  down,  guided  ns,  and  after 
three  hours  and  a  half  in  a  spot  which  mi^t  serve  aa  the 
fourth  circle  of  Dante^s  Hell,  we  ^nerged  on  the  open  plain 
and  saw  again  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  had  been  hidden 
all  this  time.  The  camels,  whidi  were  restless  and  uneasy  in 
the  sand,  now  walked  more  cheerily.  The  son  came  out  again, 
but  the  sky  still  retained  its  lurid  purple  hue.  We  all  drank 
deeply  of  the  brown  leathery  contents  of  our  waternskins  and 
pushed  steadily  onward  till  camping-time,  at  sunset  While 
the  storm  lasted,  the  Arabs  crouched  dose  under  the  flanks  of 
the  camels  and  sheltered  themselves  from  the  sand.  Admiet 
and  the  Dongolese  merchant  unrolled  their  turbans  and 
muffled  them  around  their  faces,  but  on  following  their  exam- 
ple I  experienced  such  a  stifling  sensation  of  heat  that  I  at 
once  desisted,  and  rode  with  my  head  exposed  as  usual 

We  halted  in  a  meadow-like  hollow,  full  of  abundant  grass^ 
in  which  the  weary  camels  made  amends  for  th^  hardships. 
The  wind  howled  so  fiercely  around  my  tent  that  I  went  to 
sleq>  expecting  to  have  it  blown  about  my  ears  before  mom- 
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isg.  Sjebel  Attaban  was  dimljr  visible  in  the  starlight,  and 
we  saw  the  li^t  of  fires  kindled  hy  the  Arabs  who  Kye  at  the 
weQs  of  Djeekdnd.  Said  was  azudons  to  go  on  to  the  wells 
and  have  a  earonse  with  the  nattres,  and  when  I  refosed 
threat^ed  to  leave  me  and  go  on  alone  to  H^awe.  ^'  Go  t " 
s^d  I,  '<  just  as  soon  as  yon  Hke'* — ^bnt  this  was  the  very  thing 
he  did  not  want.  The  heat  which  I  had  absorbed  through  Ihe 
day  began  to  ooae  ont  again  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell, 
and  my  body  glowed  nntil  midnight  like  a  mass  of  molten 
metaL  On  lif^g  up  my  blanket,  that  n%ht,  a  large  scorpion 
tumbled' oat,  but  soampered  away  so  quiekly  that  we  ooold  not 

We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  off  for  Bir 
Sjeckdod.  At  ten  o'doek  we  entered  a  wide  valley  extending 
to  the  southern  base  of  the  mountains.  It  was  quite  over^ 
grown  with  bushy  tufts  of  g^rass  and  scattering  clumps  of 
tkeea.  Herds  of  goats  and  sheep,  with  a  few  camels  and  don* 
keys,  were  browring  oyer  its  surface,  and  I  saw  the  Arab  herds- 
men at  a  &itanee.  The  wells  lie  in  a  narrow  wady,  shut  in  by 
the  mountains,  about  two  miles  east  of  tiie  caravan  track.  We 
therefore  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  mimosa,  and  sent 
Saa'd  and  the  guldens  brother  with  the  water-skins.  I  took  my 
breakfSist  leisurely,  and  was  lying  on  my  bade,  half  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  sin^g  of  Ihe  wind^  when  the  Bongolese  arrived. 
He  gave  us  to  drink  from  his  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  wells  in  the  valley  were  not  good,  but  that 
there  was  a  deposit  in  the  rocks  above,  which  was  pure  and 
sweet.  I  therefore  sent  AH  off  in  all  haste  on  one  of  my 
dromedaries,  to  have  my  skins  iBlled  from  the  latter  place, 
which  ogoasioned  a  further  delay  of  two  hours.     An  Arab 
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fumly  of  the  amall  Saflnt  tnb^  vhidi  inhabiis  tUuit  nipoa^ 
WW  eneamped  at  a  UMe  distance,  Imt  did  not  Tentare  to 
i^proaoL 

Ali  doBoribed  tibe  well  as  a  vast  natiual  hoflow  in  tbe 
poijAyxy  rocky  in  tiie  cevtie  of  a  baaki,  or  vallej,  near  the  top 
of  the  moantaui.  The  water  is  held  aa  in  a  taek;  it  ia  fiom 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  aa  dear  aa  czyataL  ^Ria  teato 
is  delieioosly  pare  a^  fresh.  If  I  had  taiown  this  in  time,  I 
ahodd  have  visited  the  plaee..  The  valley  of  Djeekdnd  is 
about  two  miles  broad,  indoaed  on  the  north  by  the  daik«red 
porphyry  ro<dai<tf  the  Mountain  of  Thust,  and  on  the  south  by 
a  smaller  group  of  similar  formation.  It  is  crossed  in  two 
places  by  broad  str^A  of  red  giamtei  As  water  can  readily 
be  obtained  in  any  pari  of  it  by  diggingy  the  whole  of  it  is 
capable  of  cultivation. 

Lea^ng  oar  halting  plac^,  we  journeyed  westfrard  throng 
a  gate  of  the  mountuns  into  afaroader  vall^,  where  nameroas 
herds  of  sheep  were  fteding.  I  saw  bat  few  Arabs,  and  these 
were  iqpstly  children,  who  had  duurge  of  the  herds,  Tiie 
tribe  resides  pnncipally  in  the  mountains,  on  account  of  greab- 
er  security  agunst  tiie  attadm  of  enemies.  The  afternoon  was 
hot  like  all  preceding  ones,  and  my  Arabs  drank  iBun^aaa 
quantities  of  water.  We  kept  on  our  course  until  five  o'dodc, 
when  we  encamped  q^osite  a  broad  valley,  which  broke  into 
the  mountains  at  ri^t  angles  to  ihdr  course.  It  was  a  wild 
spot,  and  the  landscape,  barren  as  it  was,  possessed  much 
natural  beauty.  During  the  afternoon  we  left^  the  high  road  to 
Ambukol,  and  took  a  branch  track  leading  to  Merawe,  which 
lay  more  to  the  northward. 

The  next  morning,  after  skirting  the  porphyry  range  for 
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0&rarftl  hmtSjWe  entened  a  narrow  tifley  leafing  into  its 
depiluL  -The  way  was  stony  and  rongh,  aad  we  ^ayriled  for 
tluree  hours,  oonstanfly  ascending,  up  the  dry  bed  of  a  summer 
BireaBL  The  mountains  rose  a  ihoosand  feet  abore  job  in 
some  plaoes.  Near  the  entranoe  of  the  valley,  we  passed  an 
Arab  waterbig  a  laige  floek  of  sheep  at  a  pool  of  green  water 
wUflih  lay  in  a  hollow  of  the  rocks.  After  ascending  the  pass 
for  nearly  f<Mir  hours,  we  erossed  the  snmmit  ridge  and  enter- 
ed on  a  high  taUe4aiid,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  md 
entirely  BorrooBded  by  branches  of  the  monntain  chain.  The 
plain  was  ildnly  cbTered  with  grass^  mimosas  and  nebfonk, 
among  wlii^a  single  enmel  was  browsing.  At  night  we 
reached  the  ofqposite  «de,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
black  qpur  of  tiie  monntains,  notto  from  a  well  which  Moham- 
med called  Bir  Abon-Seray. 

Daring  the  ni^t  I  was  troubled  with  a  heavy  feeling  in 
the  head,  and  fomid  it  almost  in^cssiUe  to  sleep.  I  arose 
tvith  a  sensation  of  gid^ess,  which  oontiiikned  all  day.  At 
times  I  found  it  verydificnlt  to  maintain  my  seat  on  the 
dromedary.  It  reqnired  a  great  effort  to  keep  my  eyes  open,* 
as  the  sonshme  incresaed  the  symptoms.  This  condition 
affected  my  mind  in  a  singalar  manner.  Past  scenes  in  my 
life  revived,  with  so  strong  an  impression  of  reality,  that  I  no 
longer  knew  whwe  I  was.  The  hot,  yellow  landscape  aronnd 
me,  was  a  dream ;  tiie  cries  of  my  camel-drivers  were  fontastic 
sounds  whioh  my  imaginatlim  had  conjured  up.  After  a  most 
bewildering  and  £Ettiguing  day,  I  draxA  several  caps  of  strong 
tea,  rolled  myself  in  a  thidc  cotton  quilt,  and  sweat  to  distrao- 
tion  until  morning.  The  moisture  I  lost  relieved  my  head,  as 
a  shower  clears  a  sultry  sky,  and  the  symptoms  gradually  left 
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me.  Whether  they  were  caused  by  l^eathing  a  more  nKrefied 
atmosphere, — ^for  the  plain  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet 
aWve  the  Nile  level— in  a  heat  more  th&n^iunially  intense,  or 
by  anattack  of  that  malady  wj^ddi  Biohiard«on  aptly  oalls  the 
^^  intoxication  of  the  Pesert,"  I  cannot  decide. 

After  leaving  Bir  Abou-Seray,  we  eoniiniked  oor  dow  de- 
scent of  tibe  northern  side  of  the  monntdn  range,  by  a  wind- 
ing yaUeyy  following  die  dry  bed  of  a  summer  river.  The 
mountains  were  a  thousand  feet  hi|^  and  linked  in  regular 
ranges,  which  had  a  g^oeral  north-east  and  souA-west  direo- 
tion.  The  landscapes  of  the  day  weve  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  pioturesque.  The  vegetation  .was  abundant  along  tbe 
banks  of  the  river-bed,  the  doom-palm  appeerfaig  oeoajdimally 
among  the  groves  of  thorn  and  nebbuk.  In  some  places  the 
river  had  washed  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  laid  bare 
their  huge  strata  of  rook,  whose  round  black  masses  glitt^ed 
in  the  sunshine,  showing  the  gradual  polish  of  the  waves. 
Towards  noon  the  pass  enlarged  into  a  broad  plain,  six  miles 
in  diameter,  and  entirely  bounded  by  monntaina  To  the  n<Mrth* 
east  it  opened  into  another  and  larger  plain,  across  whose  blue 
surface  rose  the  pyramidal  peaks  of  a  higher  mountain  chain 
than  I  had  yet  seen.  Some  of  them  were  upwards  of  two 
thousand  feet  in  height  The  scenery  here  was  truly  grand 
and  imposing.  Beyond  the  plain  we  passed  into  a  broader 
valley,  girdled  by  lower  hills.  The  river-bed,  which  we  crossed 
£rom  time  to  time,  increased  in  breadth  and  showed  a  more 
dense  vegetation  on  its  banks.  We  expected  to  have  reached 
another  well,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  at  sunset,  and  as  I 
had  already  found  that  my  guide,  Mohammed,  knew  nothing 
of  the  road,  I  encamped  at  once. 
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We  nxoBohsf  ^7l>reak,  hopiiig  to  reaoh  ilie  Nile.  After 
mmewhat  more  thait  two  hours'  journey,  we  met  a  caravan  of 
about  three  hundied  eam^,  laden  with  bales  of  eotton  drill- 
ingS|  for  the  dothii^  of  the  new  regiBotents  of  soldiers  then 
being  nused  in  gond^  13te  foremost  eameb  were^  a  mile 
from  Bir  Khannilr,,  while  the  hindmost  were  still  drinking  at 
the  well.  The  oarsnm  had  Elababish  drirers  and  goides — ' 
wild,  long-haired,  hatf»naked  Arabs,  with  S{>ear8  in  thdr  hands 
and  shidds  of  h^popotamns  hide  on  their  shoulders.  They 
told  HB  we  were  etall  a  day  and  a  half  from  Herawe.  We  rode 
on  to  the  well,  which  was  an  immense  pit^  dng  in  Hhe  open 
plain.  It  was  tUx^t  Mtj  feet  deep,  and  the  Arabs  were  oblig- 
ed to  draw  the  wat»  in  skins  let  down  with  ropes.  The  top 
onrred  into  the  well  like  a  shallow  bowl,  fcomthe  earth  eon- 
tinnally  erombling  down,  and  the  month  <tf  the  diaft  was  pro- 
tected by  tninlor  of  trees,  on  whidi  the  men  stood  while  they 
drewthewater*  Axoimd  the  top  were  shallow  basins  lined  with 
day,  oat  of  which  the  eameb  drank  l%e  fierce  Kababiab 
were  shonting  and  gestieolating  on  all  sides  as  we  rode  np — 
some  leading  the  eamels  to  kneel  and  drink,  some  holding  the 
watei^skins,  and  others  brandidung  their  spears  and  swords  in 
angry  contentioEL  Under  the  hot  son,  on  the  sandy  plain,  it 
was  a  pictnre  troly  mid-African  in  all  its  features.  The  watjsr 
had  an  insipid,  braokish  taste,  and  I  was  vecy  glad  that  I  had 
prevented  my  Arabs  from  drinking  all  we  had  bronght  from 
the  porphyry  fonntun  of  X>]eekdiid.  We  watered  onr  eamels, 
however,  which  detained  as  long  enough  to  see  a  fight  be« 
tween  two  of  the  Eababish  gaide&  Tha»  were  so  many 
persons  to  interfile  that  neither  could  injure  the  other,  but 
the  whole  groYq>  of  actors  alnd  sympathisers,  struggling  on 
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the  brink  cf  Uie  wdl,  cme  near  b^ig  prempitated  to  th# 
bottom. 

Our  roftd  now  tamed  to  ^e  nortb,  through  a  gap  in  the 
low  hi&»  and  oter  %  traet  of  bunit,  bordn,  rofiing  wastea  of 
white  aand  and  gravel  Towards  evening  we  eame  again  to- 
ihe  river-bed,  here  broad  and  ahalloir.  This  part  of  the  Beeert 
ia  inhabited  by  the  Saflrat  and  Huni  tribes,  and  we  aaw  large 
herds  of  die^  aaid  goats  wherever  tiie  hal&h  grass  abounded. 
At  sanset  there  were  no  Agns  of  the  Nile,  so  I  had  the  tent 
pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  river-dumneL  In  front  of 
OS,  on  ft  low  ntoitnd,  the  red  walk  of  a  rmned  btSflkig  sh<me 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  son. 

The  next  day — the  eighth  rfneo  leaving  El  Hetemmar— ^was 
intensely  hot  and  sultry,  without  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
While  walking  towards  the  ruins,  I  eame  upon  two  herds  of 
gazelles,  so  tame  tiiat  I  approached  within  thirty  yards,  and 
oould  plainly  see  the  expression  of  surprise  and  curiosity  in 
their  dark  eyes.  When  I  came  too  near,  they  would  bleat  lice 
lambs,  bound  away  a  little  c&tance  and  Ihen  stop  again.  The 
building,  whidi  stood  on  the  stony  slope  of  a  hill,  was  sur- 
rounded with  loose  wails,  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
foundation,  rising  about  six  feet  above  the  earth,  is  stone, 
above  which  the  walls  are  of  briok,  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  cement  The  building  is  about  et^ty  feet  in  length  by 
forty  in  breadtii,  but  the  walls  whidi  remain  are  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  high.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  ancient  Cop- 
tic monastery,  and  probably  dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity.  The  ruins  of  other  houses,  built  of  loose  stoned, 
surround  the  principal  edifice,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  church, 
and  the  ground  around  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  burnt  brick 
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and  pottecy*  There  is  %  dmrohjird  omt  at  Inad,  with 
tonbfltoiee  wluoh  eonfcaia  insoriptiaiia  both  in  Qtedi  ttftd 
OoptM. 

We  zode  d^idy  dewn  the  broad  riyer^bedy  whioh  gnidaally 
wideoedy  and  after  two  or  tbree  hooatB  ear  iapm  adyaace  a  line 
of  redy  glowiog  eand-hilk,  irhioli  I  kaev  oobU  not  be  on  the 
flonthem  side  of  the  N3e.  Still  we  wetot  on,  under  the  dear, 
hot  Ajy  (he  -valley  widening  into  n  plun  flue  while,  and  I 
sought  anxiooaly  for  aone  sign  that  the  weary  Deser^was 
erosded.  Finally,  Z  flaw,  aboye  the  endless  etofiters  of  thorns, 
a  lineof  duker,  richer  green,  far  fway  in  the  burning  distance, 
and  knew  it  to  be  a  grove  of  date-palms— 4he  glorions  signal 
of  the  Nile;  This  pitt  new  life  into  me,  and  thenceforth  I  felt 
the  scQrehing  heat  no  longer.  To  the  north,  beyond  the 
palms,  appeared  an  isolated  moantam  of  singular  form — ^the 
summit  being  fiat  and  the  rides  almost  perpendioc^.  Itnrast 
be  Djebd  Berkel,  I  thou^t,  and  I  told  Mohammed  so,  but  he 
said  it  was  not.  Just  theo,  I  saw  an  Arab  herdsman  among 
the  thonis  and  called  out  to  him  to  Imow  the  name  of  the 
mountain.  "  Sjebel  Berkel,"  said  he.  He  then  accosted  Mo- 
hammed ;  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  "  To  Merawe."  "  Are 
you  the  guide  ?"  he  again  inquired,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 
"  You  are  a  fine  guide;  there  is  Merawe  P'  pointmg  in  a  di- 
rection very  difiisrent  from  that  we  were  going.  This  complet- 
ed the  old  fellow's  discon^ture.  We  were  still  five  or  six 
miles  distant  from  the  river  and  took  a  random  path  over  the 
plain,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  herdsman.  The  palms 
rose  higher  and  showed  a  richer  foliage ;  mud  walls  appeared 
in  their  shade,  and  a  tall  minaret  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  pointed  out  the  location  of  the  town.    I  rode  down  out 
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of  ilie  drearrbot  sand — tke  sea  where  I  kad  been  drifting  for 
■even  wearisome  days— -io  ike  little  tillage  of  Abddn,  embow- 
ered in  a  paradise  of  green ;  palms  abore,  dauding  wheat-fieldSi 
dark  eotton-fields  and  bbsscMniiig  beans  bdow.  A  blessed 
mstiag-plaoe  I 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


THBSB      DATS      AT      NAPATA, 


Oor  wfaflNftbcmto— Shekh  Mohamzoed  AM  e^-CsJoMl-Ify  nsldenoe  at  Abddm— Cross 
Ing  the  Blrer— A  Superb  lAndaeape— The  Town  cTMenwe—Blde  to  pjebel  Bericel 
—The  Temples  of  JSTapatft— Asoent  of  the  Motmtaln— Ethiopian  Panomna— Lost 
and  Found— The  PTramida— The  GoTeraor  of  Herawe— A  Soene  In  the  Divan— 
The  Bhekh  and  I-*-^e  Qorsmor  Dines  with  nte— Bnlns  of  the  City  of  Kapatfr— 
A  Talk  about  SeUglons-Bogaging  Camala  ibr  Wadl-HaUhr-ZThe  Shekh^  Parttng 
BlesBlncp 

<*  Under  the  palm-trees  by  the  river^s  side.''- Kxaib. 

Abd6m,  the  ineadlj  baven  into  which  I  had  drifted  after  an 
ei^t  days'  yojage  in  the  fiery  sea  of  the  Desert,  is  a  Tillage 
on  the  eastern  baidc  of  the  Nile,  wMdb,  after  pasong  Abou- 
Hammed,  flows  to  the  south-west  and  south  until  i%  loaoheB 
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the  froitier  of  Do&gola.  OntiteoppoBiiebaiikis  Mer«we,tha 
fbnner  capital  of  Dar  Shyg^eea,  wbich  must  not  be  oonfoonded 
with  the  ancient  Merod,  the  niins  of  -vrhich,  near  Shcndy,  1 
hare  already  described,  Trae^  the  identity  of  the  names  «k 
first  deceived  antiquarians,  who  supposed  the  temples  and  pyra- 
mids in  this  neighborhood  to  have  belonged  to  the  capital  of 
the  old  Hierarchy  of  Meroe ;.  but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  estab* 
lished  that  they  mark  the  site  of  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethio- 
pia up  to  the  time  of  the  Caesars.  It  was  the  limit  of  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  the  Boman  soldierS)  nnddr  Petronius. 
I>jebel  Berkely  at  whose  base  the  principal  remains  are  found, 
is  in  lat.  18^  35^,  or  thereabouts. 

I  was  welcomed  to  Abd6m  by  the  Shekh  or  holy  man  of 
the  place,  who  met  me  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  and  cono 
ducted  me  to  the  best  of  his  two  houses.  Shekh  Mohaamied» 
Abd  e'^-Djebdl  (Mohammed,  the  Slave  of  the  Mountains),  was  a 
dignified  old  man  of  skty,  with  a  gray  beard  and  brown  com- 
plexion, and  was  die  owner  ^  a  water-mill,  several  fields  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  an  abundance  of  palm-treea  He  had 
two  wives,  each  of  whom,  with  her  fjunily,  occupied  a  separate 
house— a  great  mark  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  Mohammed. 
Domestic  quiet  was  thus  secured  to  him,  while  he  possessed 
that  in  which  the  Arab  most  glories  and  r€Joices-^-«  numerous 
family  of  children.  His  youngest  wife,  a  woman  of  thirty, 
immediately  vaeated  the  house  on  my  arrival,  and  took  up  her 
tanporary  residence  in  a  tent  of  palm-matting,  with  her  four 
children.  The  dwelling  into  which  I  was  ushered  was  a 
square  structure  of  olay,  one  story  high,  with  one  door  and  no 
windowa  IthaSi  a  flat  roof  of  palm  logs,  covered  with  thatdb, 
and  the  inside  waHs  were  bung  witii  laige  mats,  plaited  with 
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fafilnaifly<4M)lofed  palm  blades.  Fanoj  remaU  ot  baked  day, 
basfcsta,  oetexoh  eggs^  and  otber  amamenta  were  snapaaded 
ttGOL  ike  roof  in  aluiga  of  palm  fibre,  and  a  yetj  large  white 
nalk  ooveied  batf  the  floor.  Here  mjbed  waa  kid,  and  my 
eampHrtool,  placed  in  ftont  of  it,  fmrmed  a  table.  The  Sbiekh, 
who  wae  witii  me  nearly  all  the  time  of  my  stay,  sat  on  the 
floor  in  fipont  of  me,  and  never  entered  or  departed  from  the 
hoiiseyWMioiitaaying  ''BiwiilWi/P^  {^ia^t^eim^ 
as  he  oroased  the  threshold.  Onteide  of  the  door  was  a  broad 
dtvan,  numing  along  the  north  side  oFthe  house.  It  therefore 
pointed  towards  Meeea  and  was  a  most  agreeable  praying^plaoe 
for  the  holy  man.  On  my  arrival,  after  first  haying  taiken  % 
bath  in  the  Nile,  I  sat  Oiere  lihe  rest  of  the  day,  tasting  the 
Inzory  of  eodnessand  shade,  and  steeping  my  eyesin  tiie  balm 
of  refreshing  eolors.  A  elnmp  of  some  tweniy  date>trees  grew 
in  front  of  the  door,  throwing  over  ns  a  gorgecfos  eanopy  of 
leaves.  Fields  of  wheat  in  head,  waiet^eep,  snrroanded  the 
honse,  Insulating  it  in  a  sea  of  greeimeas,  over  which  I  saw  the 
hills  of  the  Desert,  no  loBgwr  terrible,  bat  soft  and  fair  and 
frur  as  donds  smonlderifig  in  tiie  rosette  fires  of  an  Eastern 
sunrise. 

Tery  eaily  the  next  momiag  tiie  Shekh  and  his  sons  and 
thdr  asses  were  in  readiness  to  aooompany  me  to  DjebelBerkeL 
We  walked  do^m  between  tiie  Shekh's  gardens  to  the  Nile, 
where  tiie  ferry-boat  was  waiting  to  convey  us  across.  I  was 
endiantedwitixthe  picture  which  the  shores  presented.  The 
air  was  fiUed  with  a  light,  sOvesy  vapor  (a  oharaoteristio  of 
snhry  weather  in  Africa),  softening  the  deqKrick  color  of  the 
landscape.  The  eastern  bank  was  one  bower  of  palms,  stand* 
ing  motionless,  in  perfeet  groups,  above  the  long,  sloping  banks 
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of  beaai  m  bloaKmt  Bath  gnoe  mad  1^77,  snoli  rilenoe  $ai 
vflpose^  I  tha«|^t  I  liad  never  befom  sesn  iB  tbe  vegetable 
woflUL  Oppoflote^  tke  rabed  {Uilaoes  «f  tiie  old  Skygheen 
Eingg  and  the  mad  and  Btome.  hovela  of  modem  Mennre  roee 
m  piotareflque  pka  above  the  river  bank  and  bebw  the  red 
aandstone  Unffis  of  ihe  Nabiani  Deeert,  vduoh  overliang  Aem 
add  pouved  the  sand  tbrOQ^  deep  rente  and  tooree  19011  thabr 
vexy  roo&  The  iiio0q[tte,  wiih  a  tall,  ourcular  minaret,  stood 
;  embowered  in  a  garden  of  date-palme,  oader  one  of  the  hi^ieat 
bfaifi.  Up  the  river,  which  atretdied  glitleriiig  mi^  the  dia- 
tanoe,  the  forest  of  trees  ahnt  out  the  vi^  of  tiie  Deaerty  ex- 
cept Djebei  Berkel,  whioh  stood  high  and  grand  above  them, 
{he  momiog  paintix^  its  sof^we  with  red  lif^ts  and  poiple 
shadows.  Over  the  misty  horiscm  of  the  river  rose  a  single 
oonical  pealc,  &r  away«  The  sky  -vras  a  pale,  sleepy  bliie,imd 
all  that  I  saw  seemed  beantiftd  dream-^ietarefr— every  whore 
grace,  beauty,  splesiior  of  coloring,  steq^  in  Elysian  r^ose. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  i^ory  of  4hat  passage  across  the 
river.    It  paid  me  for  all  the  hardships  of  the  Desert. 

When  we  touched  the  other  ahore  and  mounted  the  Httl& 
donkeys  we  had  taken  across  with  us,  the  ideal  diaracter  of 
the  scene  disappeared,  bat  left  a  reality  pictoresquo  and  poetic 
enough.  The  beasts  were  without  bri^Qes,  and  wwe  only  tar* 
nished  with  small  wooden  saddles,  without  ^rths  or  stirrups. 
One  was  obliged  to  keep  his  poise,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
dookey,  who,  however,  sofEered  himadf  to  be  guided  by  strft" 
ing  the  side  of  his  necL  We  rode  under  a  duster  of  ruined 
stone  buUdings,  one  of  which  occupied  oonaideta]idie  iqiace,  ris- 
ing pylon-like,  iSf  the  height  of  thirty  feet  The  Shekfa  in^ 
Conned  me  that  it  had  been  the  pdaceof  a  Shyg^eean  kxn^  be- 
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flwe  Ae  Tuxfa  got  pQ0M68i<m  of  tlie  ooimlqr.  It  wtd  wholly 
dila^dftfced,  bat  a  fbw  Arab  fiunilM  iv^re  living  in  ilie  atoni  . 
iw^XSagi  iMck  suTcnmd  it  Tbete  dnstern  of  shattered 
bofldii^  eztead  ftr  mora  Aan  a  mik  akmg  ilie  riTer^  aaid  art 
an  now  known  as  M«rtwe.  Oor  road  led  between  fields  of 
ripening  wheat)  rolling  in  green  biUowa  before  lie  breese,  OD 
one  Bide,  and  on  the  otber,  not  more  than  three  yarda  distant^ 
the  naked  sandstone  walla  of  thei  Desert^  where  a  Uade  of  grass 
never  grew*  Over  the  wheat,  along  1^  bank  of  Ihe  Nile,  rose 
a  long  forest  of  palms,  so  thiddy  ranged  that  the  eye  oonld 
soaioely  penetrate  their  dense,  oool  shade ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  glaring  sand-hills  showed  their  boming  duralders 
above  the  blofii  It  was  a  most  violoit  eontrast,  and  yet, 
withal,  Ihere  was  a  oertain  haitnony  in  these  opposite  featores. 
▲  remaikably  &t  man,  riding  on  a  doofcey,  met  ns.  The 
Sheih  compared  him  to  a  hippopotamus,  and  said  that  his  Ikt 
came  from  eating  mtttton  and  drinking  om  HOnl  issj  and  night. 
At  the  end  of  the  town  we  eame  to  a  sort  <rf  gnard-honse, 
shaded  by  two  sycamores.  A  sin^e  soldier  was  in  attendance, 
and  apparently  tired  of  havii^  notlung  to  do,  as  he  immediate- 
ly canglit  his  donkey  and  rode  with  ns  to  Djebel  Berkd« 

We  now  approached  the  moontain,  whidi  is  between  three 
and  foor  miles  from  the  town.  It  rises  fir(mi  oat  the  sands  of 
the  Nabian  Desert,  to  the  heighi  of  five  hnndred  feet,  present- 
ing afiront  c(«ipletely  perpendlealar  towards  the  river.  It  is 
inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  which  in  one  place 
has  an  incHnati<m  of  45^.  Its  scarred  and  shattered  walls  of 
naked  stondstone  stand  up  stem  and  sublime  in  the  midst  of 
the  hot  and  langaid  landscape.  As  we  approached,  a  group  ot 
pyramids  appeared  on  the  brow  of  a  sand-hill  to  the  left,  imd  3 
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AimmMA  nt  the  Uw  o(  Am  i 
iba  ftone^ilM  o(  rataei  pfloii%  I 
TIm  fbftmrmdMd  hm  aft  the 
BOimtetii.  Amid  faaapf  of  swkblonaUodESMd 
MgOMBto  ol  {mUatb,  live  oolinmif  of  an  anwwwiiagiy  oU 
fttU  poiBi  on*  ibe  coort  of  a  tavple,  vImmm  adyta  aie  ] 
wUUa  in  iba  noaataiii.  Xhqr  are  noi  moia  Omi  ten  fiseft 
lii|^  and  ibrea  ia  duuiMiar,  dvodary  and  vUbooft  oapiAd  or 
abaeofy  QDlaM  a  lasgnr  bloek^  raddy  aei^ptazad  wilb  tba  oafc- 
Unes  of  a  Typbon-beady  may  be  eonndezed  aa  anoL  Tba 
doonri^  10  burled  doim  and  dafbeed,  bat  tbe  eartoocbes  oC 
kings  may  eiOl  be  traced  on  tbe  firaj^eati.  Tbere  are  tbiaa 
ebambers  in  tbe  rooic,  tbe  waila  of  wbkh  are  oorered  w^ 
Molptnreft,  for  tbe  moat  part  xqnieBeatiiigthe  Egypiiaa  diviiuh 
ties.  Tbe  temple  waa  probably  dedicated  to  TyphoD^  or  tba 
Evil  Prinoiple,  as  one  of  ^e  eolunns  is  still  fi^ed  witba 
caryatid  of  tbe  short,  pltanp,  big^montbed  and  bateared  figure, 
wbiob  ebrawhere  represents  bim.  Orer  tbe  eatraaoe  is  ^ 
saored  winged  glebe,  and  tbe  ceiUng  sbows  tbe  marks  of  bril; 
Itant  ooloring.  Tbe  temple  is  not  remarkable  for  its  arobiteo- 
turo,  and  can  only  be  interesting  in  an  antiqaaraan  poini  of 
ykw.  It.bears  some  resemblance  in  its  general  sljyle  to  tbe 
Temple-palaee  of  Goomeb,  at  Thebes. 

The  eastern  baae  of  tbe  moontain,  wbicb  fronts  tbe  Siki 
is  strewn  with  hewn  blocks^  fragments  of  oapitalsi  immense 
masses  of  dark  blnisb<igray  granite^  and  other  remains,  wbieb 
proTS  that  a  laiga  and  magnifioent  temple  once  stood  there. 
The  excatations  made  by  Lepeias  and  otbeia  have  onooTered 
the  sobatraotions  suiioiently  to  show  tbe  general  pbm  of  two 
buildings    Tbe  main  temple  was  aft  tba  nortb-eastem  ooroer 
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cf  4he  moimtuii,  under  Ah  lughcsi  point  of  ita  perpencycolar 
ongB.  The  remaioe  of  ils  small  {Mrofjloos  stand  in  advaj[koe, 
aboBi  two  bnidxod  yaal&from  thefoek,  goiiig  towards  which, 
yon  dimb  thomosnd  fonaed  by  the  miDS  of  a  large  pylony  at 
the  foot  of  whieb^ara  two  eoloflsal  rani'beaded  qphiozes  of  blue 
granite,  bmded  to  iheir  neoka  in  the  sM^d.  Beyond  this  is  a 
portico  and  pilkred  ooarty  followed  by  otfa^  conrte  and  laby- 
rinths of  chambers.  Several  large  bloekgi  of  granite,  all  more 
or  less  brc4roB  and  de&oed,  lie  on  the  sufiice  or  h^  quarried 
from  the  mbUsh.  Th^  are  very  finely  poUshedand  contain 
figmes  of  kings,  evidently  ananged  in  geoaalog^eal  order,  each 
accompanied  with  his  nama  ISie  shdch  had  a  great  deal  to 
tell  me  of  the  FraoJca,  who  dng  np  all  die  place,  and  set  the 
people  to  work  at  hauling  away  the  lioos  and  rams,  which  ihey 
carried  off  in  ships.  I  looked  in  tain  for  the  oelelnrated  pedea- 
tal;  it  has  probably  become  the  spoil  of  Lepsioa. 

Whfle  taking  a  sketch  of  the  nKnmtaii^  from  die  eastern 
side,  I  found  the  heat  almost  uumpportaUo*  The  ahekh  look- 
ed over  my  shoulder  a&  the  time,  and  at  the  end  pronounced 
it  Umam — ^''perfect."  I  then  proposed  dimbiug  the  moun- 
tain, as  he  had  said  one  could  see  the  idide  world  from  the 
top.  He  was  bound  to  go  with  me  wherever  I  went,  but  shrank 
from  climbing  El  BerkcL  It  would  require  two  hours,  he 
said,  to  go  up.  After  eatii^  a  dice  of  watermelon  in  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  pillaiB,  I  took  off  my  jaAet  and  started 
alone,  and  very  soon  he  was  at  my  side,  panting  and  sweating 
witii  the  exertion.  We  b^;an  at  the  point  most  easy  of  ascent, 
yet  found  it  t(»lsome  enough.  After  passing  the  loose  frag- 
ments which  lie  scattered  around  the  base,  we  came  upon  a 
steep  slope  of  sliding  sand  and  Bt<»ies,  blown  from  the  desert. 
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We  flank  in  this  netrly  to  tke  knees,  andaydUekwirdateaek 
step  at  least  half  a»fiur  tm  we  had  stepped  fbrwaid.  We  were 
obliged  to  rest  every  three  or  four  atepa,  and  take  breath, 
moistening  the  sand  meanwhile  with  a  sain  of  sweat-dn^s. 
'*  Sorely  there  is  no  oth^  moaatain  in  the  woild  so  hi^  as 
this,"  said  the  shekh,  and  I  was  ready  to  agree  with  him.  At 
last  we  readied  the  top,a  nearly  le?el  space  of  about  ten  aeroa. 
There  was  a  pleasant  fareeie  here,  but  the  Ethiopian  world, 
below  was  dozkig  in  an  abnosphere  of  blue  heat.  There  was 
too  mnoh  vapor  in  the  air  to  see  the  ftrthast  olgeots  distinctly, 
and  the  pyramids  of  No<»i,  fbrther  19  the  river,  on  its  eastern 
bank,  were  not  visible.  The  Nile  lay  curved  in  the  middle  of 
the  pictore  Uke  a  flood  of  molten  g^ass,  on  either  side  its 
palmy  <<  knots  of  paradise,''  then  the  wheat  fields,  lying  like 
slabs  of  emerald  against  the  tawny  sands,  that  rolled  in  hot 
drifts  and  waves  and  Icmg  ridgy  swells  to  the  horiaon  north  and 
south,  broken  here  and  thwe  by  the  jagged  porphyry  peaks. 
Before  me,  to  the  sonth-east,  were  the  ragged  hills  of  the 
Beyooda;  behind  me,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  burning  wH- 
demess  of  the  Qreat  Nnbian  Desert 

As  I  songht  for  my  glass,  to  see  the  view  more  distinctly, 
I  became  aware  that  I  had  lost  my  pocket-book  on  the  way  up. 
As  it  contained  some  m<Mkey  and  all  my  keys,  I  was  not  a 
little  troubled,  and  mentioned  my  loss  to  Shekh  Mohammed. 
We  immediately  returned  in  search  of  it,  sliding  down  the 
sand  and  feeling  with  our  hands  and  feet  therein.  We  had 
made  more  than  half  the  descent,  and  I  began  to  consider  the 
search  hopdess,  when  the  shekh,  who  was  a  little  in  advance, 
cried  out:  <<  0  Sidi  I  Qod  be  praised!  God  be  praisedl^'  He 
saw  the  comer  sticking  out  of  the  sand,  took  it  up,  kissed  it^ 
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and  laid  it  on  one  eye,  wMle  he  knelt  with  his  old  head  tnmed 
up,  that  I  might  take  it  off.  I  tied  it  aecurely  in  a  corner  of  my 
shawl  and  we  slid  to  the  bottom,  where  we  fonnd  Achmet  and 
the  young  shekhs  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  projecting  cliffy  with 
breakfast  spread  out  on  the  sand. 

It  was  now  noon,  anjl  only  the  pyramids  remained  to  be 
seen  on  that  side  of  the  river.  The  mtam  group  is  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  &om  the  mountain,  on  the  jidge  of  a  sand-failL 
There  are  six  pyramids,  nearly  entiro,  and  the  foundations  of 
others.  They  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  real 
Merod,  each  haying  a  small  exterior  chamber  on  the  eastern 
side.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  built  of  sandstone  blocks,  only 
filled  at  the  comers,  which,  are  covered  with  a  hem  or  mould- 
ing ;  the  sides  of  two  of  them  are  convex.  On  all  of  them  the 
last  eight  or  ten  courses  next  the  top  have  been  smoothed  to 
follow  the  slope  of  the  side.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
finish  them  all  in  this  manner.  One  of  them  has  also  the  cor- 
ner moulding  rounded,  so  as  to  form  a  scroll,  like  that  on  the 
cornice  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  They  are  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  very  narrow  bases.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
pyramid  and  the  obelisL  Nearer  the  river  is  an  older  pyrar 
inid,  though  no  regular  courses  of  stone  are  to  be  seen  any 
longer.  These  sepulchral  remains,  however,  are  much  inferior 
to  thpse  of  Meroe.  ^ 

The  oldest  names  found  at  Napata  are  those  of  Amenoph 
m.  and  Bemeses  II.  (1630  B.  G.  and  1400  B.  G.)  both  of 
whom  subjected  NuHa  to  their  rule.  The  remains  of  Ethi- 
q>ian  art,  however,  go  no  further  than  King  Tirkaka,  730  B. 
C. — the  Ethiopian  monarch,  who,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiahy 
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marched  into  Palestine  to  meet  Sennaoherib,  King  of  AasphL 
Napata,  therefore,  oooupies  an  intermediate  place  m  history, 
beti^een  Thebes  and  Meroe,  showing  the  gradual  southward 
'  progress  of  Egyptian  art  and  ciyiliKati<Hi.  It  is  a  carious  fact 
that  the  old  religiiA  of  Egypt  should  have  been  here  met  fiioe 
to  face,  and  overthrown,  by  Christianity,  whidli,  starting  in  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile  north- 
ward. In  the  sixth  centwy  of  our  era,  Ethiopia  and  Nubia 
were  converted  to  Christiuiity  and  remained  thus  until  tiie 
fourteenth  century,  when  they  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  Islam. 

We  rode  back  to  the  town  on  our  uneasy  donkey  saddles^ 
As  I  wanted  small  money,  the  shekh  proposed  my  calling  on 
Achmedar  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  Merawe  and  Ambukol,  and 
asking  him  to  change  me  some  medftds.  We  accordingly  rode 
under  the  imposing  stone  piles  of  the  old  kings  to  the  residence 
of  the  Eashif,  a  two-story  mud  house  m^  a  portico  in  front, 
covered  with  matting.  It  was  the  day  for  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  to  pay  their  tuJb^f  or  tax,  and  some  of  hia 
officers  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  shade,  settling  this 
business  with  a  crowd  of  Arabs.  I  went  up  stairs  to  the 
divan,  and  found  the  Kashif  rolling  himself  in  his  shawl  for 
dinner,  which  his  slaves  had  just  brought  up.  He  received 
me  cordially,  and  I  took  my  seat  beside  him  on  the  floor  and 
dipped  my  fingers  into  the  various  dishes.  There  was  a  pan 
of  baked  fish,  which  was  excellent,  after  which  came  a  tray  of 
scarlet  watermelon  slices,  coffee,  pipes,  and  lastly  a  cup  of  hoi 
sugar  syrup.  He  readQy  promised  to  change  me  the  money,, 
and  afterwards  accepted  my  invitation  to  dinner. 

I  stayed  an  hour  longer,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witneseh 
ing  some  remarkable  scenes.    A  woman  came  in  to  complain 
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of  her  Husband,  wlio  had  married  another  woman,  lea¥ing  her 
with  one  ehild.  She  had  a  eow  of  her  own,  which  he  had 
fbroibly  taken  and  given  to  his  new  wife.  The  Kashif  listen- 
ed to  her  story,  and  then  deia<&mg  his  seal  fhMn  his  button- 
hole, gave  it  to  an  attendant,  as  a  summons  which  the  delin- 
quent dare  not  disobey.  A  company  of  men  afterwards  came 
to  adjust  some  dispute  about  a  water*milL  They  spoke  so  fast 
and  in  such  a  violent  and  excited  manner,  that  I  could  not 
oomprehend  the  nature  of  the  quarrel;  but  the  group  they 
made  was  most  remarkaUe.  They  leaned  forward  with  flash- 
ing teeth  and  eyes,  holding  the  folds  of  l^eir  long  mantles  with 
one  hand,  while  they  dashed  and  hurled  the  other  in  the  air, 
in  the  yiolenoe  of  their  contention.  One  would  suppose  that 
tiiey  must  all  perish  the  next  instant  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. The  Kashif  was  calmness  itself  all  ite  while,  and  after 
getting  the  particuhtrs-^a  feat  which  I  considered  marvellous — 
quietly  gave  his  decisi<m.  Some  of  the  party  protested  against 
ity  whereupon  he  listened  attentivefy,  but,  iSnding  no  reason  to 
change  his  judgment,  repeated  it  Still  the  Arabs  screamed 
and  gestioulated.  He  ejaculated  imAwf  ("  get  away  1^')  in  a 
thundering  tone,  dealt  the  nearest  <mes  a  vigorous  blow  with 
his  fist,  and  i^edily  cleared  the  divan.  The  Kashif  offnred 
to  engage  cameb  and  a  guide  for  New  Dongola,  in  case  Z  chose 
to  go  by  the  Nubian  Desert^Hi  journey  of  three  or  four  days, 
through  a  terrible  waste  of  sand  and  rodm,  without  prass  or 
water.  The  route  bdng  new,  had  some  attractions,  but  I 
afterwards  decided  to  adhere  to  my  original  plan  of  following 
the  course  of  the  river  to  Ambukol  and  Old  Dongola. 

I  made  preparations  for  giving  the  Kashif  a  handsome 
dinner.    I  had  mutton  and  fowls,  and  Achmet  procured  egge. 
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milk  and  vegetables,  and  set  his  whole  sraihihle  foroe  to  work. 
Meanwhile  the  shekh  and  I  sat  on  the  diTjm  outside  the  door, 
and  exchanged  oompILBients,  He  sold  me  a  sword  from 
Bomoii,  which  he  had  puroba«ed  from  an  ibrab  marchant  who 
had  worn  it  to  lieeoa.  He  told  me  he  eonsidenid  me  as  his 
two  eyes,  and  wonid  giY^  Ske  one  of  his  sons,  if  I  desired. 
Then  he  rendered  me  an  aocovnt  of  his  fiiattily,  ooeasionallj 
pointing  out  the  members  thereof,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro 
among  the  palm&  He  asked  me  how  many  children  I  had,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  oonfess  myself  wholly  his  inferior  in  tills 
respect.  "Grod  grant/'  said  he,  <<that  when  yon  go  beck  to 
your  own  conntry,  you  may  have  many  sons,  jnst  like  that 
one,"  pointing  to  a  naked  Cnpidon  of  four  years  old,  of  a  rich 
chocolate-brown  color*  "Gh>d  grant  it,"  I  was  oUiged  to 
reply,  conformably  to  the  mles  of  Arab  politeness,  but  I  men^ 
tally  gave  the  words  the  sjgnifieanoe  of  ^'God  forbid  it!" 
The  shekh,  who  was  actually  quite  &miliar  with  the  ruins  in 
Ethiopia,  and  an  excellent  guide  to  them,  informed  me  that 
they  were  fbux  thousand  years  old;  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  the  Bnj^ish,  but  afterwards  the 
Arabs  drove  them  out.  This  corresponds  with  an  idea  yery 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  that  the  temples  were  built  by  the  fore* 
fathers  of  the  Frank  travellers,  who  once  lived  there,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  Franks  make  a  hadj\  or  pilgrimage  to 
see  them.  I  rdated  to  the  shekh  the  history  of  the  warlike 
Queen  Candape,  who  once  lived  there,  in  her  capital  of  Napata, 
and  he  was  so  much  interested  in  the  story  that  he  wrote  it 
down,  tranaforming  her  name  iato  Kandasiyeh.  Some  later 
traveller  will  be  surprised  to  find  a  tradition  of  the  aforesaid 
queen,  no  doubt  with  many  grotesque  embellishments,  told  him 
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Diimer  was  ready  at  sunset,  the  appointed  time,  but  the 
Eashif  did  not  eome.  I  waited  one  hour,  two  hours;  still  he 
came  not.  Thereupon  I  inyited  Achmet  and  the  shekh,  and 
we  made  an  oceellent  dinner  in  Turkish  stjle.  It  was  jask 
over,  and  I  was  stretched  out  without  jacket  or  tarboosh,  en« 
joying  my  pipe^wheK  we  heard  the  Isnymen  ringing  on  the 
river  below,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Kashif  appeared  at  the 
door.  He  apologized,  saying  he  had  been  ooonpied  in  his 
divan.  I  had  dumer  served  again,  and  tasted  the  dishes  to 
encourage  him,  bat  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  his  appetite  so  long,  and  had  dined  also.  Still,  he  ate 
enough  to  satisfy  me  thiit  he  relished  my  dishes,  and  after- 
wards drank  a  sherbet  of  sugar  and  vinegar  with  great  gusto. 
He  had  three  or  four  attoidants^  and  with  him  came  a  Berber 
merchant,  who  had  ktely  been  in  E[hartounL  I  produced  my 
sketch-book  and  maps,  and  astonished  the  company  for  thsee 
hours.  I  happened  to  have  a  book  of  Shakii^rean  viewjs, 
which  I  had  purdiased  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  picture  of 
Shakspere  gave  the  Kashif  and  shekh  great  delight,  and  the 
&rmer  considered  the  hovel  in  which  the  poet  was  bom,  ''very 
grand."  The  church  in  Stratford  they  thought  a  marvellous 
building,  and  the  merchant  confessed  that  it  wa^  greater  than 
Lattif  Pasha's  palace  in  Khartoum,  whkh  he  had  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  building  in  the  world* 

The  next  morning  the  shekh  proposed  going  with  me  to 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river ;  the  place,  he  said,  where  the  people  found 
the  little  images,  agates  and  scarabei,  which  they  brought  to 
me  in  great  quantities.  After  walking  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
the  sands,  which  have  here  crowded  the  v^tation  to  the  very 
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water's  edge,  we  oama  to  a  broad  nxmnd  of  stones,  broken 
bri(to  and  pottery,  with  a  foundation  wall  of  beary  limestone 
blocks,  along  the  western  side.  Iliere  were  traces  of  docMrs 
and  nidies,  and  on  tibe  smmnit  of  the  mound  the  pedestals  of 
columns  similar  to  those  of  Bl  Berkel.  From  this  place  com- 
menced a  waste  of  ruins,  extending  tx  nearly  two  miles  to- 
wards the  north-west,  while  the  breadth,  from  east  to  wast, 
was  about  equal  For  tiie  most  part,  the  buildings  were  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  sand,  which  waa  filled  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  glass,  and  with  shining  pd)Ues  of  ja^Mff,  agate 
and  diaicedony.  Half  a  mile  farther,  we  struck  on  another 
mound,  of  greater  extent,  thou^  the  buildings  were  entirely 
level  mth.  the  eartL  The  foundations  of  pillars  were  abun- 
dant, and  fragments  of  circular  liinest<me  blocks  lay  crumbling 
to  pieces  in  the  rubbish.  The  most  Interesting  object  was  a 
mvtilated  figure  of  blue  granite^  of  which  only  a  huge  pair  of 
wings  could  be  recognised.  The  abMx  said  that  all  the  Frank 
trayellers  who  came  there  broke  off  a  piece  and  carried  it  away 
with  them.  I  did  not  follow  their  example.  Towards  the 
river  were  many  remains  of  crude  brick  wills,  and  the  ground 
was  st^wn  with  pieces  of  excellent  hard-burnt  bricks.  The 
sand  evidently  conceals  many  interesting  ol:9eots.  I  saw  in 
one  place,  where  it  had  fidlen  in,  the  entrance  to  a  chiimber, 
wholly  below  the  surface.  The  Arabs  were  at  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  plain,  digging  up  the  sand,  which  they  filled  in 
baskets  and  carried  away  <»i  donkeys.  The  shddi  said  it  con- 
tained salt,  and  was  very  good  to  make  wheat  grow,  whence  I 
inferred  that  the  earth  is  nitrous.  We  walked  for  an  hour  or 
two  over  the  ruins,  finding  everywhere  the  evidence  that  a 
large  capital  had  (mce  stood  on  the  spot    The  bits  of  water* 
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jurs.wMdi  we  picked  xxp  were  frequently  painted  and  glax^d 
with  much  skill  The  soil  was  m  many  places  wholly  compos- 
ed of  the  debris  of  the  former  dwellings.  This  was,  without 
dpnbt,  the  ancient  Napata,  of  whieh  Djebdi  Berkel  was  only 
the  neort^lis.  Napata  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  Ancient  Africa,  after  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Carthage. 
I  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  wandering  over  the  site  of  that 
half-forgotten  capital,  whereof  the  ancient  historians  knew  lit- 
tle more  than  we.  That  so  little  is  said  by  them  in  relation  to 
it  IS  soinewhat  sniprising,  notwithstanding  its  distance  from 
the  Roman  frontier. 

In  the  afternoon,  Achmet,  with  great  eiertion,  backed  by 
all  the  injQ.uence  of  the  Ejishif,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ten  pias- 
tres worth  of  bread.  The  latter  sent  me  the  shekh  of  the 
camels,  who  lumished  me  with  three  animals  and  three  men, 
to  Wadi  Haifa,  at  ninety-fiye  j>ia8tre8  apiece.  They  were  to 
accompany  my  caravan  to  Ambukol,  on  the  Dongolese  frontier, 
where  the  camels  from  Khartoum  were  to  be  discharged.  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  talking  mik  the  shekh  on  religious 
matters.  He  gave  me  the  hisUny  of  Ohrist,  in  retom  for 
which  I  related  to  him  that  of  the  Soul  of  Mahomet,  from  (me 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  years  before  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  until  his  birth,  according  to  the  Arab  Chronicles. 
This  quite  orercame  hiuL  He  seised  my  hand  and  kissed  it 
with  fervor,  acknowledging  me  as.  the  more  holy  man  of  the 
two.  He  said  ha  had  read  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms  of 
Di^d  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  liked  David  best,  whose 
words  flowed  like  the  sound  of  the  zuma^raj  or  Arab  flute. 
To  illustrate  it,  he  chanted  one  of  the  Psalms  in  a  series  of  not 
nnmnsical  cadences.  He  then  undertook  to  repeat  the  ninety- 
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Mji&t  tikv  A  Tcry  pie.  TW  aad  tamt  m  fti  m^A  Ac  door 
niwfc  ^in&utktf  Ika  Iw  oU%ed  to  move  ay  bei  tos 
arire  Atiiertd  p»t  of  07  ^mml  IhrnAcm  af  ka^  Uad^ 
Wtkfy  M  Baid  and  Iicsvy  as  grqtedkot,  vere  £dodpd  fros 
tbeix  hoks  sod  dropped  aroand  aie  with  aadi  loud  npa  tint  I 
waa  maireiij  aUe  to  iiee|iL  Tfe  ^  vaa  daD  and  daik,  fairdly 
a  aUr  to  he  ween,  and  tibe  wind  mared  io  iiiepaliiia  Eke  a 
Norember  gale  lei  looaa  aaMmg  the  boaglia  of  a  Nortiieni 
toretfL  It  waa  a  grand  roar,  drowning  tlie  aharp  rvade  of  tlie 
learea  wiien  H^tly  atirred,  and  rocked  my  hndcB  as  glorious- 
ly aa  tlie  pine.  In  another  oosntry  than  Afiica,  I  should  liaTB 
predicted  rain,  hail,  equinoctial  stomia,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  bat  there  I  went  to  sleep  with  a  positive  certainty  of 
sunshbe  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  np  at  dawn,  and  had  breakfast  by  sonrise ;  nererthe- 
loss,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  while  for  the  camels,  or 
rather  the  pestiferons  Kababish  who  went  affeerthem.  The 
new  men  and  camels  were  in  readiness,  as  the  camel-shekh 
came  OTor  the  rirer  to  see  that  all  was  rig^t  The  Eashif  sent 
mo  a  fine  black  ram,  as  provision  for  the  joomey.  Finally, 
towards  eight  o'clock,  every  thing  was  in  order  and  my  oara^ 
van  began  to  move.  I  folt  real  regret  at  leaving  the  pleasant 
spot,  especially  the  beaatifol  bower  of  palms  at  the  door  of  my 
house.  When  my  effects  had  been  taken  out,  the  shekh  called 
hia  oldest  son  Soad,  his  wife  Fatima,  and  their  two  young  sons, 
to  make  their  salaams.  They  all  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  then 
gave  the  old  man  and  Saad  my  backsheesh  for  their  services. 
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The  ebMi  took  tlie  two  gold  medjids  readily,  without  any 
hypocritical  show  of  reluctaace,  and  lifted  my  hand  to  his  lips 
and  forehead.  When  all  was  ready,  he  repeated  the  Fatha^ 
or  opening  paragraph  of  the  Koran,  as  each  camel  rose  from 
its  knees,  in  order  to  aeenre  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  our 
jonmey.  He  then  ixxk  me  in  his  arms,  kissed  both  my  cheeks, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stood  showering  pious  phrases  after 
me,  till  I  was  out  of  heariiBg,  With  no  more  vanity  or  self- 
ishness than  is  natural  to  an  Arab,  Sfaekh  Mohammed  Abd 
e'-I>jebal  had  many  excellent  qualities,  and  there  are  few  of 
my  Oestral  African  acqnaintawHis  whom  I  would  rather  see 
again. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OLD      DOKQOLA      AND      KBW     DOltOOLA. 

AppeuuM  of  tlM  Oouftry-^toartt— *&•  Tow  <f  Aoitakol— tti*  Otmrm.  fmr^uh 
ized— A  Fiery  Hide— Wo  i«Mh  Sdi3>be-*AB  Dlnmliutod  Lmibetpo— A  Tofment 
— NqUm  Agiloaltare— Old  IXongdlft— TIm  Pabwo-MoaqM  of  the  N<ibltt  KJngB^A 
Panorama  of  DoBoUdOB^Tho  Old  City— NaUaa  Ofafltad»— AjMstbar  SaBd-atOrm 
—A  Dnaiy  Joanioy~<Tlie  Approooh  to  Bandak— A  Hooao  of  DoabCAil  Ohamatai^ 
Hie  Imnatoa-^oaney  to  BI  Ordoo  (New  Dongol*}— Kboonbid  Bey— Appoarmee 
ofllieTown. 

I  LBFT  Abddm  on  the  moniixig  of  Febmary  tvenUetk  Oar 
road  lay  southward,  along  ilie  edge  of  the  wheat-fieldsy  orer 
whose  wayes  we  saw  the  Mand*like  groups  of  .palms  at  a  little 
distance.  For  several  miles  the  hank  of  the  mer  was  covered 
with  a  continuous  string  of  villages.  After  skirting  this  gtori- 
ous  garden  land  for  two  hours,  we  crossed  a  sandy  tract,  over- 
grown with  the  poisonous  euphorbia,  to  avoid  a  curve  in  the 
riyer.  Durii^  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  we  travelled  along 
the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
it,  oblig^g  my  camels  to  stumble  clumsily  ovor  the  raised 
trendies  which  carried  water  from  tiie  river  to  the  distant  parts 
of  the  fields.  Large,  nuned  forts  of  unbumt  brick,  exceeding- 
ly picturesque  at  a  distance,  stood  at  intervals  between  the 
desert  and  the  harvest-land. 
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Tbe  aezi  moraing  waa  hot  sod  soLixj^  with  not  abreaih  of 
air  pitiring.  I  fofie  at  dawa  and  walked  ahead  for  two  hoiir8| 
throi^h  thicketB  of  euphorbia  higher  than  my  head,  and  over 
pat<^es  of  etroiigf  dark-green  gnuBs.  The  sakias  were  groan- 
iog  all  along  tb^  lAore,  and  the  people  every  where  at  work  in 
tiie  iielda  ^e  wheat  was  in  varioiiB  stagee  of  growth,  from 
the  Srat  think  green  of  the  young  Uadee  to  the  fall  head. 
Bariey  was  tnnung  a  pale  yeUow,  and  tiie  dookhnt  the  heada 
of  whieh  had  already  been  gathered,  stood  brown  and  dry* 
Djebel  Deeka,  on  my  rights  roee  bold  and  &ir  aboTO  the  lines 
of  pabna,  and  diowed  a  pietasesqiie  ^en  winding  in  between 
its  blaek-pnrple  peaks.  It  was  a  fine  featnre  of  the  landsoape, 
whieh  would  have  been  almost  too  soft  and  lovely  withoat  it 

Before  nine  o'olook  we  passed  the  lacge  town  of  Eorti, 
whieh^  however,  is  rather  a  elqster  of  jsnall  towns,  seattered 
akng  between  the  wheat-fields  and  the  river.  Some  of  tiie 
honses  irare  large  and  massive,  and  with  their  blank  walls 
and  block-like  groups,  trrer  which  the  donm-tree  unread  its 
arch  and  the  date-palm  hong  its  feathery  crown,  made  fine 
African  pictures — admirable  tjpes  of  the  soeneiy  along  the 
Nubian  Nile*  Beyond  the  town  we  came  upon  a  hot,  dusiy 
plain,  sprinkled  with  stanted  euphorbia,  over  which  I  oould  see 
the  point  where  the'  Nile  turns  westward.  Towards  noon  we 
reached  the  town  of  Ambnkol,  which  I  found  to  be  a  large 
agglomeration  of  mud  and  human  beings,  on  the  sand-hills,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  firom  the  river.  An  extensive  pile  of  mud  in 
the  centre  denoted  a  fortress  or  government  station  of  some 
sort.  There  were  a  few  lai^  Arabs  sitting  on  the  ground,  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  walls,  and  some  women  going  back  and 
forth  with  water-jars,  but  otherwise,  for  all  the  life  it  present* 
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edy  the  place  rtd^t  have  been  deserted.  The  people  we  met 
sainted  me  with  mnch  respect,  and  iSiose  who  were  seated  rose 
and  remained  standing  until  I  had  passed.  I  did  not  enter 
the  town,  but  made  direct  for  a  great  acada  tree  near  its  west- 
em  end.  The  nine  camels  and  nine  men  of  my  caravan  all 
rested  under  the  shade,  and  there  was  room  Ibr  as  noany  more. 
A  number  of  Arabs  looked  on  firOm  a  distance,  or  hailed  my 
camel-men,  to  satisfy  their  Goriosil^  regarding  me,  but  no  one 
came  near  or  annoyed  us  in  any  way.  I  took  bteak&st  leisure- 
ly on  my  carpet,  drank  half  a  gourd  of  mareesa,  and  had  stiD 
an  hour  to  wait,  before  the  new  camels  were  lad^i.  The 
Eababish,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  ESiartoum,  wanted  a 
certificate,  so  I  certified  that  Said  was  a  good  eamd-man  and 
Mohammed  worthless  as  a  guide.  They  then  drank  a  parting 
jar  of  mareesa,  and  we  went  from  under  l&e  cool  acacia  into 
the  glare  of  the  fierce  sun.  Our  road  all  tiie  afternoon  wa» 
in  the  Desert,  and  we  were  obKged  to  endure  a  most  intense 
and  sultry  heat. 

The  next  day  I  trarelled  westward  orer  long  akabasy  or 
reaches  of  the  Desert,  coyered  with  clumps  of  thorns,  nebbuk 
and  the  jasmine  tree.  The  long  mountain  on  the  opposite 
bank  was  painted  in  rosy  light  against  the  sky,  as  if  touched 
with  the  beams  of  a  perpetual  sunrise.  My  eyes  always  turn- 
ed to  it  with  a  sense  of  refreshment,  after  the  weary  glare  of 
the  sand.  In  fhe  ntotning  there  was  a  brisk  wind  from  the 
north-east,  but  towards  noon  it  reered  to  the  south-west,  and 
then  to  the  south,  continuing  to  blow  all  day  with  great 
force.  As  I  rode  westward  through  the  hot  hours  of  the 
afternoon,  it  played  against  my  face  like  a  sheet  of  flame. 
The  sky    became  obscured    with  a  dull,  bluish  base,  and 
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the  sands  of  the  Beyooda,  on  my  left,  glimmered  vbite  and 
dim,  as  if  swept  by  the  blast  of  a  fiumace.  There  were  occa- 
sional gnsts  that  made  the  flesh  shrink  as  if  touched  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  bear  the  wind  full  on  my 
face.  One  who  lias  never  felt  it,  cannot  conceive  the  withering 
effect  of  such  a  heat.  Hie  earth  seems  swept  with  the  first 
fires  of  that  conflagration  beneath  which  the  heavens  will 
shrivel  up  as  a  scroll,  and  you  instinctively  wonder  to  see  tiie 
palms  standing  green  and  unsinged.  My  camel-men  crept 
behind  the  camels  to  get  away  from  it,  and  Achmet  and  All 
muffled  up  their  fiices  completely.  I  oould  not  endure  the 
sultry  heat  occasioned  by  such  a  preparation,  and  so  rode  all 
day  with  my  head  in  the  Are. 

About  three  o^elock  in  the  afternoon  we  approached  the 
Nile  again.  There  was  a  grove  of  sent  and  doum-trees  on  the 
bank,  surrounding  a  large  quadrangular  structure  of  clay,  with 
scjuare  towers  at  tibe  comers.  Grave-yards  stretched  for  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  and  six  large,  dome-like 
heaps  of  day  denoted  the  tombs  of  as  many  holy  men.  We 
next  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  large  village,  with  a  fort  and  a 
heavy  palace-like  bnflding  of  mud.  Before  reaching  Edabbe, 
the  terminus  of  die  caravan  route  from  Kordofan,  the  same 
evening,  I  rode  completely  around  the  bend  of  the  Nile,  so 
that  my  dromedary's  head  was  «t  last  turned  towards  Wadi 
Haifa.  I  was  hot,  tired,  and  out  of  temper,  but  a  gourd  of  cool 
water,  at  the  first  house  we  reached,  made  all  right  again. 
There  were  seven  vessels  in  the  ri^er^  waiting  for  the  caravans. 
One  had  just  arrived  from  Kordofan,  and  the  packages  of  gum 
were  piled  up  along  the  shore.  We  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  sailors,  who  were  anxious  that  I  shou}^  bire 'their  ves« 
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Beb.  I  Tode  pwt  tbe  town,  whioh  does  not  ooniun  mem 
than  tkiriy  houses  in  sll,  a2id  had  my  tent  pitched  on  the  river 
bsnL 

The  Kile  is  here  half  a  ^lik  broad,  and  a  long  reaoh  of  his 
carrent  is  visiUe  to  the  north  and  south.  The  t^iposite  bank 
was  hi|^  and  steqi,  lined  at  the  water's  edge  with  a  belt  of 
beans  and  inphis^  behind  whioh  rose  a  line  of  palms,  and  still 
.hi^ier  the  hUls  of  pale,  golden4MiBd  sand,  spotted  like  a  leop- 
ard^s  hide,  with  elomps  of  a  small  mimosa.  The  ground  was  a 
dear,  tawny  yellow,  but  the  iqpots  were  deep  emerald.  Below 
the  goxgeoos  drapefy  of  these  ])^Is,  the  river  glittered  in  a 
dark,  porple-blne  sheet.  The  ooloring  of  the  mid- Aficiesn  land- 
scapes is  truly  miparalleled.  To  me,  it  became  more  thaxi  a 
simple  sense;  it  grew  to  be  an  appetite.  When,  after  a  jour- 
ney in  the  Desert,  I  again  beheld  the  daadiDg  green  palms  and 
wheat-fields  of  the  Nile^  I  imagined  tiiat  there  was  a  positive 
sensation  on  the  jretina.  I  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  physicaUy, 
the  colored  rsys — beams  of  pure  emerald,  topaa  and  amethys- 
tine lustre — as  tiiey  struck  tiie  eye. 

At  Edabbe  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  a  terrible  pest, 
which  for  many  days  afterwards  occasioned  me  much  torment — 
a  small  black  fly,  as  venomous  as  the  musquito,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  drive  away.  I  sat  during  the  evening  with 
my  head,  neck  and  ears  closely  bound  jj^  notwithstanding  the 
heat  After  the  flies  left,  a  multitude  of  beetles,  moths,  wing- 
ed ants  and  other  nameless  creatures  came  in  their  place.  I 
sat  and  sweltered,  mmmuring  jfor  the  waters  of  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  and  longing  for  a  glass  of  sherbet 
cooled  with  the  snows  of  Lebanon. 

We  were  up  with  the  first  i^immmng  of  dawn.    The  sky 
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WM  dun  and  haij,  and  th#  snncaiBe  iq»  like  a  ahield  of  roaty 
oopper,  as  we  started.  Our  path  lay  through  the  midst  of 
the  cultivated  land,  sometimes  darting  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  sometimes  swerring  off  to  the  belts  of  sont  and 
euphorbia  which  shut  out  the  sand.  The  sakias,  turned  by 
a  yoke  of  oxen  each».  were  in  motion  on  the  rirer^  and  the 
m^  were  wading  ihrouf^  the  squares  of  wheat,  cotton  and 
barley,  turning  the  water  into  ihent  All  farming  processes, 
from  sowing  to  reaping,  were  going  on  at  the  same  tfane.  The 
cultivated  land  was  frequently  more  than  a  mile,  in  breadth, 
and  all  watered  from  the  river.  The  aakias  are  taaced  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  piastres  each,  notwithstanding  the 
sum  fixed  by  Government  is  only  three  hundred.  The  remain- 
der gees  into  the  private  treasuries  of  the  Governors.  For  this 
reason,  many  persons,  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  emigrate  into 
Kordofan  and  elsewhere.  This  may  account  for  the  frequent 
tracts  of  the  finest  soil  which  are  abandoned.  I  passed  many 
fine  fields,  given  up  to  the  halfeh  grass,  which  grew  most  rank 
and  abundant.  My  dromedary  had  a  rare  time  of  it,  cropping 
the  juicy  bunches  as  lie  went  along.  The  country  is  thickly 
settled,  and  our  road  was  animated  irith.  natives,  passing  back 
and  forth. 

About  noon,  we  saw  in  advance,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  a  bold,  bluff  ridge,  crowned  with  a  large  square 
building.  This  the  people  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  location 
of  Old  Doi^la.  As  we  approached  nearer,  a  long  line  of 
mud  buildings  appeared  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whose 
northern  slope  was  cumbwed  with  ruins.  We  left  the  cara* 
van  track  and  rode  down  to  the  ferry  place  at  the  river,  over  a 
long  stretch  of  abandoned  fields,  where  the  cotton  was  almost 
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choked  out  with  grass,  and  the  beans  and  lenials  were  growing 
wild  in  bunches.  After  my  tent  had  been  pitched  in  a  cotton* 
patch,  I  took  a  grateftd  bath  in  the  river,  and  Ihen  crossed  in 
the  ferry-boat  to  the  old  town.  The  hill  npon  which  it  is 
built  terminates  abraptly  in  a  precipice  of  red  sandstone  rock, 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  height  Four  enormotu  fragments 
have  been  broken  off,  and  lie  as  they  fell,  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  A  steep  path  through  drifUi  of  sliding  yellow  sand 
leads  around  the  clifb,  up  to  the  dwellings.  I  found  the 
ascent  laborious,  as  Ihe  wind,  which  had  veered  to  the  west^ 
was  as  hot  as  on  the  previons  day ;  but  a  boatman  and  one  of 
my  camel-men  seized  a  hand  each  and  hauled  me  up  most  con- 
veniently. At  the  summit,  all  was  ruin;  interminable  lines 
of  walls  broken  down,  and  streets  filled  up  with  sand.  I  went 
first  to  the  Kasr,  or  Palace,  which  stands  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  hilL  It  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  having  two  stories 
and  a  broad  foundation  wall,  and  is  built  mostly  of  burnt 
brick  and  sandstone.  It  is  the  palace  of  the  former  Dongolese 
Kings,  and  a  more  imposing  building  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  place.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  arched  pas- 
sage, leading  down  to  some  subterranean  cfaiunbers,  which  I 
did  not  explore.  It  needed  something  more  than  the  assu- 
rance of  an  old  Nubian,  however,  to  convince  me  that  there  was 
an  underground  passage  from  this  place  to  Djebel  Berkel.  A 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps  ascended  to  the  second  story,  in 
which  are  man^iLchambers  and  passages.  The  walls  are  cover- 
ed with  Arabic  inscriptions,  written  in  the  plaster  while  it  was 
yet  moist.  The  hall  of  audience  had  once  a  pavement  of 
marble,  several  blocks  of  which  still  remain,  and  the  ceiling  is 
supported  in  the  centre  by  three  shafts  of  granite,  taken  from 
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0ome  old  Egyptian  rain.  The  floots  are  eovered  wiih  tiles  of 
burnt  brick,  bulfthe  palm-logs  whicb  support  tbem  have  given 
away  in  many  places,  rendering  one's  footing  insecure.  Be- 
hind the  hall  of  audience  is  a  passage,  with  a  niche,  in  eaeh 
side  of  which  is  also  an  ancient  pillar  of  granite.  From  the 
tenor  of  one  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  it  appears  t^at  the 
building  was  originally  designed  for  a  mosque,  and  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  year  1317,  by  Saf-ed-deen  Abdallah,  after  a 
victory  over  the  infidels. 

I  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  which  is  flat  and  paved 
with  stones.  The  view  was  most  remarkable.  The  height 
on  which  Old  Dongola  is  bailt,  falls  off  on  all  sides,  inland  as 
well  as  towards  the  river,  so  that  to  the  east  one  overlooks  a 
wide  extent  of  desert — low  hills  of  red  sand,  stretching  away 
to  a  dim,  hot  horizon.  To  the  north,  tiie  hill  slopes  gradually 
to  the  Nile,  covered  mth  the  ruins  of  old  buildings.  North- 
east, hardly  visible  through  the  sandy  haze,  rose  a  high,  isolat- 
ed peak,  with  something  like  a  tower  on  its  summitw  To  the 
south  and  east  the  dilapidated  city  eovered  the  toip  of  the  hill 
— a  mace  of  ashy-gray  walls  of  mud  and  stone,  for  the  most 
part  roofless  and  broken  down,  while  the  doors,  courts  and 
alleys  between  them  were  half  choked  up  with  the  loose  sand 
blown  in  from  the  Desert  The  graveyards  of  the  former  in- 
habitants extended  for  more  than  a  mile  through  the  sand, 
over  the  dreary  hills  behind  the  town.  Among  them  were  a 
great  number  of  conical,  pointed  structures  of  clay  and  stones, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  camel-men  said 
they  were  the  tombs  of  rossool — ^prophets,  or  holy  men.  I 
counted  twenty-five  in  that  portion  of  the  cemetery  which  was 
visible.    The  whole  view  was  one  of  entire  and  absolute  deso- 
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latioB,  heii^iened  the  more  by  thedooda  of  8«Qd  whidi  filled 
the  ftir,  and  wliioh,  in  their  irith0ring  heat,  settned  to  be  raiii- 
ing  ruin  iqK>n  the  land. 

I  afterwards  walked  through  the  city,  and  was  gorpriaed  to 
find  many  large^  strong  honaes  of  atone  and  bomt  brick,  with 
apaeiona  rooma,  Uie  walla  of  which  were  plastoed  and  whito- 
waahed.  The  lintela  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  atone, 
the  roo&  in  numy  plaoea^  where  they  atiU  remained,  oovesred 
with  tilea,  and  every  thing  gave  evidence  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful (rity.  Now,  probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  honses 
are  inhabited.  Here  and  there  the  people  have  spread  a  roof- 
ing of  mate  over  tiie  open  waUa,  and  nestled  themaelvea  in  the 
sand.  I  aaw  aeveral  soch  plaoes,  the  doors,  or  rath^  entranoes 
to  whidi,  were  at  the  bottom  of  loose  sand-hiHs  that  conatantly 
slid  down  and  filled  the  dingy  dwetlings.  In  my  walk  I  met 
bat  one  or  two  persona,  bat  aa  we  retomed  again  to  the  ri^eir, 
I  saw  a  group  of  I>ongoleae  women  on  tiie  higheat  part  of  the 
diff.  They  were  calling  in  ahritl  tonea  and  waving  their  handa 
to  some  peraona  in  the  fezry-boaton  the  river  below,  and  need- 
ed no  fancy  to  repreaent  the  daoj^tera  of  Old  Dongola  la- 
menting over  ha  &1L 

Some  Dongoleae  c^'Mabidtj  or  merchanta,  juat  retomed 
firom  Kordo&n,  wore  in  the  ferry-boat  One  of  them  ahowed 
me  a  anuff-boz  which  he  had  boo^^t  from  a  native  of  7ertity 
beyond  Dar>FQr.  It  waa  formed  of  the  ahell  of  aome  fruit, 
with  a  ailver  neck  attached.  By  striking  die  head  of  the  box 
on  the  thumlHaail,  ezac%  one  pnch  waa  produced.  The  nuia 
took  off  his  mantle,  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  ring  in  the  bow, 
and  stood  thereon,  holding  the  other  end  with  both  hands 
stretched  above  his  head.    He  made  a  fine  bronao  figore-head 
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fer  tib&^boa^  and  it  mm  easy  to  divine  bar  M&ie :  The  Nu* 
Ham.    We  liad  on  boaifd  a  uomW  of  eoj^r-hued  women,  . 
whoee  eyelids  were  Btained  with  kohly  wUoh  gave  tiiem  a 
l^iastly  i^ipeaiaBoe. 

Soon  after  my  tent  had  been  j^Iied^in tiie afternoon, a 
man  oame  riding  iq>  from  Ibe  riyer  on  a  dookej,  leading  a 
horse  behind  him.  He  had  just  ^roased  one  of  the  water- 
fonifles  on  hie  donkey,  and  was  riding  on,  hcddmg  Ae  horee'e 
rqpe  in  his  hand,  when  the  animal  started  baek  at  the  water- 
sonrse,  jerking  the  man  chnop  the  donkey  V  tail  and  throwing 
him  violently  on  Uie  ground.  He  lay  as  if  dead  for  a  quarter 
ai  an  hour,  but  Aehmet  finally  brought  him  to  oonseiousness 
by  ponring^  the  contents  of  a  leathern  wateivfiask  over  his  head, 
and  raitdng  him.  to  a  sitting  posture.  Bis  brother,  who  had 
charge  of  a  sakia  on  the  bank,  brought  me  an  angareb  in  the 
ivening,  in  aeknowledgment  of  this  good  office.  It  is  a  good  ' 
tndt  in  the  people,  that  they  are  always  grateful  for  kindness. 
The  angareb,  however,  did  not  prove  of  much  swviee,  for  I 
was  so  beset  by  the  Uaok  gnats  that  it  was  in^KNoible  to  sleep. 
They  assiuled  my  nose,  mouth,  ears  and  eyes  in  sudi  numbers 
that  I  was  almost  driven  mad.  I  rubbed  my  &ce  with  strong 
vinegar,  but  it  (mly  seemed  to  attract  them  the  mora  I  un- 
wound my  turban,  and  rolled  it  around  my  neck  and  ears,  but 
they  crept  und^  the  folds  and  buned  and  bit-  until  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

Our  road,  the  next  moraiogi  ky  near  the  river,  throu^^ 
tracks  of  thick  halfeh,  fimr  or  five  feet  high.  We  constantly 
passed  the  ruins  of  villages  and  the  naked  frames  of  abandon- 
ed sakias.  The  soU  was  exceedingly  rich,  as  the  exuberant 
growth  of  halfoh  proved,  but  for  miles  and  miles  there  was  no 
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mgn  of  life.  The  tytaimy  of  the  Turks  has  dep<^ral«ted  quo 
of  the  faireel  distrlctB  of  Nubia.  The  wind  blew  Tiolenilj 
from  the  north)  and  the  sandy  base  and  gray  vapor  in  the  ur 
became  so  dense  that  I  eonld  soarcdy  distingniidt  tiie  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile.  The  riverwas  eoTered  with  white  caps,  and 
broke  on  the  beaeh  below  with  a  wintry  roar.  As  we  joamey- 
ed  along  throngh  the  wild  green  grass  and  orchards  of  sent, 
passing  brokoi  walls  and  the  traoes  of  old  water-ooinses,  I 
could  have  believed  myself  travelling  through  some  deserted 
landscape  of  the  North.  I  was  chilled  wilh  tiie  stnmg  wind, 
which  roared  in  the  sent  and  made  my  beard  whistle  tinder 
my  nose  like  a  wisp  of  dry  grass.  Several  ships  passed  ns, 
scadding  np  stream  nnder  bare  poles,  and  one,  wliidi  had  a 
single  re^  shaken  out  of  her  large  cttil|  dadied  by  Vik»  a  hij^ 
pressure  steamer. 

After  two  or  three  hours  we  passed  out  of  tUs  re^on. 
The  Besert  extended  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  we  had 
nothing  bat  sand  and  thorns.  The  wind  by  this  time  was 
more  furious  than  ever,  and  the  air  was  so  full  of  sand  that  we 
could  not  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards  on  either  hand.  The 
sun  gave  out  a  white,  ghastly  light,  which  increased  the  drear- 
iness of  the  day.  All  trace  of  the  road  was  obliterated,  and 
we  could  only  travel  at  random  among  the  thbms,  fbllowing 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  we  were  careful  to  keep  in  view. 
My  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils  were  soon  ffiled  with  sand,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  bind  my  turban  so  as  nearly  to  cover  my  hM^ 
leaving  only  spaee  enoTigh  to  take  i^  blind  view  t)f  the  way  we 
were  going.  At  breakfast  time,  after  two  hours  of  this  mar- 
tyrdom,  I  fbnnd  a  clump  of  thorns  so  thick  as  to  shut  off  the 
wind,  but  no  sooner  had  I  dismounted  and  crept  under  its 
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didter  tban  I  eaq>erien^  a  $ioofckiog  beat  from  the  tpm^  and 
was  attacked  by  myriads  of  tbe  black  goats.  I  managed  to 
eat  something  in  a  mad  aort  of  vay,  beating  my  &oe  and  ears 
contimiaUy,  and  waa.glad  to  thiust  my  head  again  into  the 
sand4»torm,  which  drove  off  the  wo^^  peats.  So  for  hours  we 
porsaed  oar  jomney.  I  oonld.not  look  in  the  jGuse  of  the  wind, 
whioh  never  once  fdL  Xfae^  others  suffered  e<}iial]y,  and  two 
of  the  camel'^mm  lagged  so^  that  we  lost  sig^t  d  them  ^tire- 
ly.  It  was  truly  a  good  JEortone  that  I  did  not  take  the  short 
road,  east  of  the  Ji^ile,  fpom  Merawe  to  New  Bongola.  In  the 
tenible  wastes  of  the  Nil4an  Desert|  we  could  scarcely  have 
sarvived  snch  a  stocn. 

Nearly  all  the  afternoon  we.  passed  over  deserted  tracts, 
which  were  once  covered  with  ionnahing  fields.  The  water- 
courses extend  for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  cross 
the  road  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards.  But  now  the  villages  are 
level  with  the  earth,  and  the  sand  whistles  over  the  traces  of 
fields  and  gardens,  whioh  it  has  not  yet  efiGEwed.  Two  hours 
before  sunset  the  son  disappeared,  and  I  began  to  long  for  the 
town  of  Handak»  our  deatiaatien.  Adunet  and  I  were  ahead, 
and  the  other  capiels  were  not  to  be  seen  any  longer,  so  as  sun- 
set came  on  I  grew  restless  and  uneasy.  The  palms  by  this 
time  had  ^)peaied  again  .on  the  river's  brink,  and  there  was  a 
village  on  our  left,. in  tbafapd.-  We  asked  again  for  HandaL 
"  Just  at  the  comer  of  yon.  palm%"  said  the  people.  They 
^oke  with  a  near  empbRsis,  lAieh  encouraged  me.  The  Ara- 
bic dialect  of  Qenteal  Africa  has  one  curious  characteristic, 
which  evidently  springs  frwn  the  want  ot  a  cof^ous  vocabulary. 
Degree,  or  intensity  of  meaning  is  usually  indicated  by  accent 
alone.    Thus,  ^en  they  point  to  an  object  near  at  hand  they 
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say :  Jundk,  ''there;'*  if  it  k  a  moderate  distanoe  off,  ihej 
lengtben  the  sound  into  ^^herv-OHJHik  f*  whfle,  if  it  is  so  fur  as 
to  be  barely  Tiable,  the  last  syllable  is  sasiained  with  a  ftdl 
breatii — **  hefHt-a-a-Crardk  /^  In  the  same  way,  tad  8i|;niil68 
**  aa  hour ;"  so-o-a-a,  "  two  hours,"  &e.  This  habit  of  fipeedi 
gives  the  langnage  a  very  singular  and  eooentrio  dMiraeter. 

We  pushed  on  till  the  spot  was  reached,  bat  as  fiur  ahead 
as  the  sand  would  permit  ns  to  see,  oonld  disoem  no  house. 
We  asked  again ;  tiie  town  eommenoed  at  the  next  corner  of 
the  palms  ahead  of  ns.  I  think  this  thing  most  have  happen- 
ed to  ns  five  or  six  times,  till  at  last  I  got  into  that  peooliarly 
amiable  mood  which  sees  nothing  good  in  Heaven  or  Earth. 
If  my  best  friend  had  oome  to  meet  me,  I  should  have  given 
him  but  a  sour  greeting.  Hy  eyes  were  blinded,  my  head 
'dull  and  stupid,  and  my  bones  sore  from  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle.  As  it  grew  dai^,  we  were  overtaken  by  four  riders 
mounted  on  fine  dromedaries.  They  were  going  at  a  sweepii:^ 
trot,  and  our  beasts  were  ambitious  enou^  to  keep  pace  widi 
them  for  some  time.  One  of  them  was  a  stately  shekh,  with 
a  white  robe  and  broad  gold  border  and  fiinge.  From  what 
the  people  said  of  him,  I  took  him  to  be  tbe  Melek,  or  King 
of  Dongola. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  growing  daik.  We  could  see  nothing 
of  the  town,  thou^  a  woman  who  had  been  walking  beside  ub, 
said  we  were  thert  already.  She  add  die  had  a  ine  house, 
whidi  we  oodfd  have  fbr  the  night,  since  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible fbr  a  tent  to  stand  in  such  a  wind.  As  I  had  already 
dipped  into  the  night,  I  determined  to  rea(&  Handakatall 
hasards,  and  after  yet  another  hour,  succeeded*  Achmet  and 
I  dismounted  in  a  ruined  court-yard,  and  while  I  sat  on  a 
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broken  wall,  holdiDg  the  oamels,  he  went  to  look  for  oar  men. 
It  was  a  dismal  plac^,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  with  the 
wind  howling  and  the  sand  drifting  on  all  sides,  and  I  wonder- 
ed what  fi<md  had  ever  tempted  me  to  travel  in  A&iea.  Be- 
fore long  the  woman  appeared  and  guided  ns  to  a  eoUeotion  of 
miserable  huts  on  the  top  of  Ae  hilL  Her  fine  honse  jwoved 
to  1)0  a  narrow,  mud-walled  room,  with  a  roof  dT  smoked  dour- 
ra-stalks.  It  shut  off  the  wind,  however,  and  when  I  entered 
and  found  the  occupants  (two  other  women),  talking  to  each 
other  by  the  Hght  of  a  pile'  of  blazing  corn-stalks,  it  looked  ab- 
solutely cheerful  I  stretched  myself  out  on  one  of  the  anga- 
rebs,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  better  humor.  But  I  am  afraid 
we  were  not  lodged  in  the  most  respectable  house  of  Handak, 
for  the  women  showed  no  disposition  to  leave,  when  we  made 
preparations  for  sleeping.  They  paid  no  attentien  to  my  re- 
quests, except  by  some  words  of  endearment,  Triktofa,  firom  sndb 
creatures,  were  suflSidently  disgusting,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
threaten  them  vrith  forcible  ejection,  before  they  vacated  the 
house.  The  camel-men  informed  me  that  the  place  is  noto- 
rious for  its  harlotry. 

As  we  had  made  a  forced  march  of  forty  miles  in  one  day, 
I  gave  the  caravan  a  rest  until  noon,  and  treated  the  men  to 
mutton  and  mareesa.  Prices  had  already  increased,  since 
leaving  Soud^,  and  I  could  not  procure  a  ebeep  for  less  than 
seventeen  piastres.  The  women,  who  had  returned  at  sunrise, 
begged  me  to  give  them  the  entraib,  which  they  cut  into  pieces 
and  ate  raw,  with  the  addition  of  some  onions  and  salt.  The 
old  woman  told  me  a  piteous  tale  of  the  death  of  her  son,  and 
her  own  distress,  and  how  King  Dyaab  (who  had  passed 
through  Handak  the  day  previous,  on  his  way  to  Dar  El-Mft- 
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haw)  had  ^ren  her  two  piastrea,  and  ahe  hoped  I  would  also 
give  her  somethiag,  that  she  might  buy  a  new  dress.  I  gave 
her  the  same  as  King  Djaab,  which  she  at  onee  asked  me  to 
take  back  again,  as  she  expected  at  least  nine  piastres.  See- 
ing I  was  about  to  take  her  at  her  word,  she  made  haate  to  se- 
cure the  money*  Her  youngest  dau^ter,  a  bold,  masculine 
thing,  with  hair  cut  dose  to  her  head,  now  came  to  me  for 
baoksheesL  ''  Oh  1"  said  I,  '<  you  are  going  to  do  as  the  old 
woman  did^  are  you ?"  "  No,"  she  exclaimed;  *'  if  you  will 
give  me  two  piastoes,  I  will  ask  for  no  more.  The  old  woman 
is  a  miserable  wretch  I''  and  she  spat  upon  the  ground  to  show 
her  disgost  ^  Go ! "  I  said ;  '*  I  shall  give  nothing  to  a  prl 
who  insults  her  mother." 

From  Handak  to  El  Ordee  is  two  days'  journey.  The 
country  presents  the  same  aspect  of  desertion  and  ruin  as  that 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongola.  Untenanted  villages 
line  the  road  during  nearly  the  whole  distance.  The  face  of 
the  oountxy  is  leyel,  and  there  is  no  mountain  to  be  seen  on 
either  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  melancholy,  deserted  re- 
gion, showing  only  palms  growing  wildly  and  ranUy  along  the 
rirer,  fields  coyered  with  halfeh,  water-courses  broken  down, 
aakias  dismantled,  and  eyerywhere  dwellings  in  ruin.  Here 
and  there  a  few  inhabitants  still  lingered,  tending  their  fields 
of  stunted  cotton,  or  watering  some  patches  of  green  wheat 
The  general  aspect  of  desolation  was  heightened  by  the  strong 
north-wind,  which  fiUed  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand,  making 
the  sunshine  so  cold  and  white,  that  all  the  color  faded  out  of 
the  landscape.  The  palms  were  dull  and  dark,  and  the  sand- 
hills beyond  the  Nile  a  dead,  lifeless  yellow.  All  this  district 
Bwaims  witb  black  gnats,  which  seemed  to  haye  been  sent  as  a 
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eiirse  upon  iiss  deserlaon,  for  &ey  never  appe«red  where  ifae 
country  was  thiekly  inhabited  and  all  the  sell  cultivated. 

On  the  first  day  after  leaving  Handak,  we  passed  the  vil- 
lages of  Kiar,  Sori  and  Urub,  and  stopped  at  a  place  called 
TettL  The  wind  blew  so  violently  during  the  night  that  every 
thing  in  my  tent^  my  head  included,  was  thickly  covered  with 
dust.  The  next  day  we  passed  a  large  town  called  HannaL 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  levelled  to  the  earlih)  and  evidently 
by  violence,  for  the  walls  were  of  stone.  It  stood  on  a  roeiky 
rise,  near  the  river,  and  had  on  its  highest  paart  ^  remains  of 
some  defences,  and  a  small  pakoe,  in  tolerable  preservation. 
The  hnis  behind  were  covered  fbr  half  a  mile  with  the  graves 
ci  the  former  inhabitants,  among  which  I  noticed  the  cones 
and  pyramids  of  several  holy  men.  As  we  approached  El  Or^ 
dee  (by  which  name  New  Dongola  ia  usually  called),  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  country  improved,  although-  diere  was  still  w 
much  deserted  as  cultivated  land.  The  people  we  met  were 
partly  Dongolese  and  partly  Arabs  from  die  Desert,  the  latter 
with  busby  hair,  shining  with  grease,  and  spears  in  their 
hands.  They  cheered  us  with  the  news  that  El  Ordee  was  not 
distant,  and  we  would  arrive  there  at  asser — the  time  of  sft&r" 
noon  prayer,  two  hours  before  sunset  My  camd-moi  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  again  having  mareesa  to  drink,  and  I  asked 
old  Mohammed  if  he  supposed  the  saints  drank  mareesa  in 
Paradise.  "Why I"  he  joyfully  exclaimed;  "do  yoi  know 
about  Paradise  ?  "  *'  Certainly ;"  said  I,  "  if  you  lead  a  Ipod 
life,  you  will  go  straight  there,  bat  if  you  are  wicked,  Eblis 
will  cany  you  down  into  the  flames.''  "  Wallah  1 "  said  the 
old  fellow,  aside  to  Aohmet ;  "but  this  is  a  good  Erank.  He 
certainly  has  Islam  in  his  heart" 
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About  tpro  o'dodci  ve  deBcried  the  laiiiaTet  of  £1  Otdee, 
lie  gngar-loaf  top  glittemg  white  in  the  mm.  The  plaoe  iraa 
three  or  fear  miles  diBtan^  and  we  did  not  readi  it  until  after 
more  than  an  hoar's  traveL  As  we  approached,  it  presented 
the  nsoal  appeaianoe  of  the .  Nubian  towns*-«  long  line  oi 
btank  mud  wallsi  abote  whioh  rise,  perhaps,  the  second  stories 
of  a  Hew  more  ambitious  mud  houses ;  here  a  sjeamore,  there 
a  palm  or  two,  denoting  a  gard^  within;  a  wide  waste  of  sand 
round  «bout,  some  filthy  people  basking  in  the  mm,  and  a  mul* 
titude  of  the  yilest  kind  of  dogs.  Near  the  rirer  there  are 
some  fine  large  gardens,  as  in  E^hartounu  I  had  alreadj  de- 
dded  to  stop  two  days,  to  rest  my  esTsran,  before  commenc- 
ing the  long  and  toilsome  march  to  Wadi-Halfa,  but  instead 
of  hiring  a  house  I  went  around  the  town  and  pitched  my  tent 
on  the  northcorn  side,  on  a  sandy  plain,  whore  I  secured  pure 
ak  and  freedom  fircmi  molestaUon  by  1^  inhabitants. 

The  mozning  after  my  arrital,  the  Ooyemor,  Khoorshid 
Bey,  called  at  my  tent,  and  I  returned  the  visit  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  a  stout,  fair-skinned  and  brown-bearded  man 
of  thirty-eight,  and  looked  more  like  an  American  than  a  Tuik.  - 
I  found  him  in  the  shop  of  a  Turkish  merchant,  opposite  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  which  is  built  in  the  centre  of  J^he  basaar. 
Two  soldiers  were  in  attendance,  and  brought  me  coffee  and 
dierbetb  The  Bey  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  would  be  built,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost.  While  I  was  sitting  with  him,  the 
moUahs  were  chanting  in  the  mosque  opponte,  as  it  was  the 
Moslem  Sunday,  and  groups  of  natiyes  were  flocking  thither 
to  say  their  prayers.  Presently  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  was 
heard  from  the  top  of  the  minaret,  chanting  in  a  loud,  melo* 
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dion0,  mehneholgr  oadoMe  tike  oftll  to  pnyeiu-^  six^ar  ery, 
the  effect  of  wlikh,  eepeoiaUy  at  simeet,  ift- really  poetb  and 
eaggestive.  I  took  my  leaTe^as  the  Bey  wa4i  expected  to  per- 
fbim  hi»  devotbae  infk  the  other  worduppers. 

The  town  marfr  be  seen  in  an  hottr.  It  eoiitftinB.ne  sights, 
eiseept  the  basaar,  whioh  has  abont  twenty  tolerable  shops, 
prindpally  stocked  with  cottons  and  calicoes,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity  of  white  shawls  with  crimspn  borders,  which  the  people 
here  are  fond  of  wearing  oror  their  shodiders.  Outside  the 
bazaar,  which  has  a  roof  of  palm»log8  covered  with  matting, 
are  a  few  shops,  containing  spices,  tobacco,  beads,  trinkets  and 
the  like  small  articles.  Beyond  this  was  the  soog^  where  the 
people  came  with  their  coarse  tobacco,  baskets  jof  raw  cotton, 
onions,  palm-mats,  gourds,  dates,  faggots  of  fire->vood,  sheep 
and  fowls.  In  this  mazket-plaoe,  which  ascended  and  descend- 
ed with  the  dirt-heaps  Isft  from  ruined  houses,  diere  were  four 
ostriches,  which  walked  about,  coin|deteIy  naturdised  to  the 
place.  One  of  them  was  more  than  eight  feet  high — a  most 
powerful  and  gracefdl  creature.  They  were  not  out  of  place^ 
among  the  groups  of  wild-haired  Ejibabish  and  Bish&ree,  who 
frequented  the  market 

Below  the  riyer-bank,  which  is  high,  upwards  of  twenty 
small  tradmg  craft  were  lying.  One  had  just  arrived  wdk  a 
load  of  lime,  which  iSbe  naked  sailors  were  carryii^  up  the 
bank  in  baskets,  on  their  heads.  The  channel  of  the  Nile  here 
is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  large,  sandy  island  of  Tor,  and  the 
stream  is  very  narrow.  The  shore  was  crowded  with  women, 
wasldng  clothes  or  filling  their  water-jars,  men  hoisting  full 
water-skins  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  and  boys  of  all  diades, 
from  whity-yellow  to  perfect  b^k,  bathing  and  playing  on  the 
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brink.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  appeared  to  be  deeeit* 
ed,  and  sereral  spadoiifl  two-stoiy  boildingB  were  Billing  into 
roina.  I  notioed  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  honaes  idddi 
wonld  be  conaidered  haodacHne  in  Berbear  or  EhartonuL  £1 
Ordee  ranka  next  after  thoae  plaoea,  in  all  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tory beyond  Aaaonan,  but  haa  the  disadTanlage  of  being  more 
filthy  than  they. 
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CHAPTEB    XXXV. 

JOURNSr    THBOUOH    ]>AB    EL«MAHA88    AND    BUKK^T, 

W«  start  tat  V«dl*HaIfiH-TlM  Fli^e  of  Blade  anala~Mohvnmed*s  Ooffln-dlid 
UMid  of  ArK<K-llai1cet-I>a7~8etn«i7  of  the  Nito— Ettterfng  Bar  EI-MAhaas^ 
Raised  Fortreaaeft— The  Oamel-Men^A  BoeVy  Chaoa— Fakir  Bender— The  Akaba 
ofMftham  Oamp  In  the  Wllderaeea— The  Charm  of  Beaolation-^The  Nile  again— 
Pilgrima  ftom  Dai^FOr— The  Btmggle  of  the  Nile— An  Arcadian  Landscape— The 
atople  of  8oleh-Dar  8iikk«t-The  Land  of  Datee-The  Islaadof  Bat-ASeaef 
Band— Gamp  by  the  BiT«— A  Hyena  Barbeonai 

Wb  left  El  Ordee  or  New  Dongola,  before  sonriBe  on  the 
twenty-nintli  of  February.  A  boy  of  about  fourteen  yearB  old 
came  out  from  the  town,  helped  load  the  oamelB,  and  insiBted 
on  acoompanyisg  me  to  Oairo.  Ab  my  funds  were  diminiBh 
ing,  and  I  had  no  need  of  additional  service,  I  refused  to  take 
him,  and  he  went  home  greatly  disappointed.  We  were  all  in 
fine  health  and  spirits,  from  the  two  days'  rest,  and  our  ships 
of  the  Desert  sailed  brisUy  along  the  sands,  with  the  palmy 
eoasts  green  and  fair  on  our  right  For  some  miles  from  the 
town  the  land  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  the  grain  was 
all  much  younger  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongola. 
Beyond  this,  the  country  was  again  deserted  and  melancholy ; 
everywhere  villages  in  ruin,  fields  given  up  to  sand  and  thorns, 
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and  groyes  of  date  trees  wasting  tlieir  vigor  in  rank,  anpnmecl 
shoots.  The  edge  of  the  Desert  uras  covered  with  grave-yards 
to  a  considerable  extent,  each  one  boasting  its  cluster  of  pyra- 
mids and  eoneSy  raised  over  the  remains  of  holy  shekhs.  To- 
wards noon  I  dismounted  for  breakfast  in  a  grove  of  sont 
trees,  but  had  no  sooner  seated  myself  on  my  carpet,  than  tbe 
small  black  flies  came  in  such  crowds  that  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  eat  They  assailed  my  temples,  ears,  eyes  and  nostrils, 
and  it  ^as  utterly  impossible  to  drive  them  away.  I  was  half 
crazy  with  the  infliction,  and  at  night  my  neck  and  temples 
were  swollen  and  covered  with  blotches  worse  than  those  made 
by  mosquito  stings  In  fact,  mosquitoes  are  mild  and  merci- 
ful in  comparison.  Had  not  my  road  been  mostly  in  the 
Desert,  away  from  the  trees,  I  could  scarcely  have  endured  the 
journey.  The  few  inhabitants  along  the  river  kindled  fires  of 
greeu  wood  and  sat  in  the  smoke. 

In  the  afternoon  the  monotony  of  the  Desert  on  the  western 
bank  was  broken  by  a  solitary  mountain  of  a  remarkable  form. 
It  precisely  resembled  an  immense  coffin,  the  ends  being  appa* 
rently  cut  square  o%  and  as  the  effect  of  a  powerfcd  mirage 
lifted  it  above  the  horizon,  it  seemed  like  the  sareophagus  of 
the  Prophet,  in  the  Eaaba,  to  be  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  long  island  o£  Aigo,  which  I  saw  oooamonally 
across  an  Arm  of  the  Nile,  appeared  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
It  belongs  mostly  to  Melek  Hammed,  Eling  of  Dongola,  who 
was  expected  at  home  the  day  I  passed,  on  his  return  from 
Cairo,  where  he  had  been  three  months  or  more,  for  iiie  pur- 
pose of  representing  to  Abbas  Pasha  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  country,  and  obtaining  some  melioration  of  the  system 
of  misrule  inflicted  tqpon  it.    Near  the  town  of  Argo,  on  the 
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opposite  Bide  of  the  iftland,  my  map  indicated  i^  rnined  temple, 
and  I  made  a  strong  effort  to  see  it ;  but  at  Binni,  which  was 
the  nearest  point,  there  was  no  ferry,  and  the  people  knew 
nothing  of  the  temple  nor  of  any  thing  else.  I  left  the  main 
road  and  followed  the  bank,  hat  the  terrible  flies  drove  me 
away,  and  so,  maddened  and  disgusted,  I  came  at  last  to  a 
Bokia^  where  the  people  informed  me  that  the  ferry  was  still 
ahead  and  the  ruins  already  some  distance  behind  me.  They 
said  this  deliberately  and  carelessly,  sitting  like  black  speotres 
in  the  midst  of  thick  smoke,  while  I  was  erazily  beating  my 
ears.  ''  Tell  the  caravan  to  go  ahead,'^  I  said  to  Achmet,  at 
length,  "  and  don^i  talk  to  me  of  temples  nntil  we  have  got 
away  from  these  flies.'* 

The  next  morning  Achmet  had  some  difficolty  in  awaking 
me,  so  wrapt  was  I  in  dreams  of  home.  I  sat  shivering  in  the 
cool  air,  trying  to  discover  who  and  where  I  was,  bat  the  yel- 
low glimmer  of  my  tent-lining  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn  soon 
informed  me.  Baring  the  day  we  passed  through  a  more 
thickly  settled  country,  and  owing  to  the  partial  ooltivation  of 
the  soil,  were  less  troubled  by  that  Nubian  plague,  which  is 
always  worse  about  the  ruined  villages  and  the  fietds  given  up 
to  halfeh  grass.  It  was  market-day  at  the  village  of  Hafier, 
and  we  met  and  passed  many  sativesj  some  with  baskets  of 
raw  cotton  and  some  with  grain.  I  noticed  one  man  riding  a 
donkey  and  carrying  before  him  a  large  squash,  for  which  he 
woold  possibly  get  twenty  parAs  m  cents).  My  camel-men^ 
who  had  neglected  to  buy  dourra  in  El  Ordee,  wanted  to  8to|^ 
nntil  noon  in  order  to  get  it,  and  as  I  would  not  wait,  remained 
behind. 

The  scenery  had  a  wild  and  pictures^pe  air,  from  the  iso- 
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lated  mountom  ^etka,  irhich  bow  appeared  on  both  ades  of 
the  rirer  Bjebel  Arambe,  with  its  high,  precipHoiui  sides 
and  notched  summit,  stood  steeped  in  soft  purple  vapor — a 
beantifnl  objeet  aboye  the  loi^  Unes  of  palms  and  the  green 
level  of  the  islands  in  the  river.  The  fields  on  the  western 
bank  were  mostly  taken  np  with  yoang  wheat,  thongh  I  saw  a 
mi^le  one  of  ripe  barley,  idudi  a  black  Barabra  was  reaping, 
ocitting  off  the  staDoB  abont  ooe-third  of  the  way  below  the 
beads,  and  depositing  ihem  in  heaps.  By  noon,  I  knew  from 
the  land-marks  ihat  we  must  be  opposite  the  island  of  Tombos, 
where  there  are  some  mins.  I  made  inquiries  for  it,  bnt  the 
bank  was  almost  deserted,  and  the  few  inhabitants  I  fbnna 
gathered  in  straw  huts  here  and  there  Mnong  the  rank  palm- 
groves,  conld  tdl  me  nothing  about  it  All  agreed,  however, 
that  there  was  no  ferry  at  this  part  of  the  Nile,  and  to  swim 
across  was  out  of  the  question*  The  ereoodiles  swann  here,  and 
are  quite  delieate  in  their  tastes,  much  jweferring  white  flesh 
to  bll^k.  So  my  hope  of  Tombos  vanished  like  that  of  Argo. 
Beycnd  the  island  is  a  little  ruined  village,  called  Hannek, 
and  here  I  took  leave  of  Dar  Doogola,  in  which  I  had  been 
travelling  ten  days,  and  entered  Bar  Ei-M^^iass,  the  kingdom 
of  my  friend  Melek  Dyaab.  The  character  of  the  country 
changed  on  the  very  border.  Long  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of 
sandstime  and  granite,  as  at  Assouan  and  Akaba  Gerri,  in 
SoudiUi,  appeared  in  front,  at  first  <m  the  western  bank,  but 
soon  throwing  their  lines  across  the  stoeam  and  forming  weira 
and  rapids  in  its  current.  The  river  is  quite  narrow,  in  some 
places  not  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  leads  a  very  tortuous 
course,  bearing  away  towards  the  north-west,  until  it  meeta 
the  majestic  barrier  of  Bjebd  Foga,  when  it  turns  to  the  north* 
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eftsi  About  two  hoars  after  passiag  Bjebel  Anoalxx,  whiob 
atands  oppodte  the  northern  extrendtj  of  Tombos,  we  reached 
the  large  and  hilly  idsnd  of  Hofial,  where  the  river  divides  its 
waters  and  flows  for  several  miles  through  deep,  crooked,  rookj 
chaimels,  before  Ihoy  meet  again.  Hare  there  is  sr>  cnltiva- 
tion,  the  stony  ridges  numing  to  the  water's  edge.  The  river- 
bed is  so  crowded  and  jammed  wiih  granite  rocks,  that  from 
the  shore  it  appears  in  some  places  to  be  entirely  cut  o£  At 
this  point  there  are  three  castellated  mud  ruina  in  sight,  which 
at  a  distance  resemble  the  old  feudal  firrtresses  of  Europe. 
The  one  nearest  which  we.passed  was  quadrangular,  wildi  oor*^ 
ier  bastioins,  three  round  and  one  square,  all  tapering  inward 
towards  the  top.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  stone  and 
the  upper  part  mud,  while  the  towers  were  nearly  fifty  feet 
high.  That  on  an  island  in  the  river,  strongly  resemUed  an 
Egyptian  temple,  with  its  pylons,  porticoes,  and  walls  of  cir- 
cuit. They  were  evidently  built  before  the  Turkish  invasion, 
and  were  probably  frontier  forts  of  the  Kings  of  £l-lULhasS| 
to  prevent  incursions  from  the  side  <^  Bongda. 

We  reached  the  eastern  base  of  Djebel  Foga  about  four 
o^olook,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  encamp,  on  account  of  the 
camel-men,  who  had  a  walk  of  twenty-three  miles  witii  bags  of 
dourra  on  their  shoulders,  before  they  could  reach  us.  I  had 
no  sooner  selected  a  place  for  my  tent,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank  ov^lookbg  the  river,  than  they  appeared,  much  &tigued 
and  greatly  vexed  at  me  for  leaving  them  in  the  lurch.  I 
ordered  my  pipe  to  be  filled,  and  smoked  quietly,  making  no 
reply  to  their  loud  complaints,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mot 
complete  harmony  prevailed  in  our  camp.  The  Nile  at  this 
plaee  flowed  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gorge,  filled  with  rocks. 
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The  banks  were  tlmost  perpendicular,  Imt  ootered  with  a  rkh 
growth  of  halfeh,  which  our  oamda  greedily  cropped,  at  the 
hacard  of  losing  l&eir  balance  and  tombling  down  into  the 
riyer.  I  fancied  there  was  already  a  taste  of  Egypt  in  the 
mountain  air,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  had  breathed  the  last 
of  the  languid  atmosphere  of  goudin. 

The  next  morning  led  ns  deeper  into  the  rocky  ohaoa  The 
bed  of  the  Nile  was  properly  a  gorge,  so  deep  was  it  sank 
among  the  stony  hills,  and  confined  within  such  narrow  limita. 
The  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of  granite  and  porphyry  rdl  after 
each  other  like  waves,  and  their  crests  assome  the  most  fantas- 
tic rariety  of  form&  They  are  piled  in  heaps  and  balanced  on 
each  other,  topped  with  round  boulders  or  thrown  togeth^  in 
twos  and  threes,  as  if  some  brood  of  Titan  children  had  been 
at  play  in  those  regions  and  were  frightened ,  away  in  the 
midst  of  their  employment.  It  is  impossible  to  lose  the  im- 
pression that  some  freak  of  human  or  superhuman  fimcy  gave 
the  stones  their  quaint  grouping.  Between  the  ridges  are 
shallow  hollows,  terminating  towards  the  west  in  deep,  T(xkj 
clefts,  and  opening  on  the  riyer  in  creseent-Uke  coyes,  between 
the  jaggy  headlands  which  tumble  their  boulders  into  its  bed. 
High  peaks,  or  rather  conical  piles  of  porphyry  rock,  rise  here 
and  there  out  cf  this  sterile  diaos.  Toward  the  east,  iriiere 
the  Nile  winds  away  in  a  long  chain  of  masy  curves,  they  form 
ranges  and  show  compact  walls  and  pinnacles.  The  few  palms 
and  the  little  eddies  of  wheat  sprinkled  along  both  banks  of 
the  riyer,  are  of  a  glorious  depth  and  richness  of  hue,  by  con- 
trast with  the  gray  and  purple  wastes  of  the  hills.  In  the 
sweet,  clear  air  of  the  morning,  the  scenery  was  truly  inspir- 
ing, and  I  rode  oyer  the  high  ridges  in  a  mood  the  very  oppo- 
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The  Nfle  makes  a  ^reat  curve  thronj^  the  land  of  HdhasBy 
to  avoid  which  the  road  passes  through  an  dkahaj  about  forty 
miles  in  length*  At  the  comer,  where  the  river  curves  at  a 
ri^t  angle  from  west  to  south,  is  a  small  ruined  place  called 
Fakir  Bender.  The  high  bank  is  aiittle  less  steep  here  than 
at  other  places,  and  its  sides  are  planted  with'  lupins.  At  the 
>end  of  the  village  is  an  immense  sent  tree,  apparentlj  very 
old.  A  large  earthen  water-jar,  with  a  gourd  beside  it,  stood 
in  the  shade.  Thefakeer,  or  holy  man,  from  whom  the  place 
IS  named,  was  soon  in  attendance,  and  as  our  camels  knelt 
under  the  tree,  presented  me  with  a  gourd  of  cool  water,  ''  in 
the  name  of  6od.^'  I  gave  him  ten  paras  before  we  left,  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied,  for  these  holy  men  have  great 
expectations.  I  ordered  two  water-skins  filled,  and  after  an 
hour's  delay,  we  entered  on  the  akaba. 

Over  rough  and  stony  ridges,  which  made  hard  travelling 
for  the  camels,  we  came  upon  a  rolling  plain,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  we  reached  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  The  path,  instead  of  seeking  a  pass  or  gorge, 
led  directly  up  the  side,  which,  though  not  very  high,  was 
exceedingly  steep  and  covered  with  loose  sand,  up  which  the 
camels  could  scarcely  climb.  The  top  was  a  stratum  of  red 
porphyry,  cropping  out  of  the  sand  in  immense  masses.  Be- 
hind us  the  dreary  Desert  extended  to  Djebel  Foga  and  the 
mountains  about  the  cataract :  the  palms  of  the  Nile  were  just 
visible  in  the  distance.  Grossing  the  summit  ridge,  we  enter- 
ed a  narrow  plateau,  surrounded  by  naked  black  peaks— ^  most 
savage  and  infernal  landscape.  The  northern  slope  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  immense  porphyry  boulders,  among  which 
our  path  wound.    Near^  every  rock  had  a  pile  of  small  stones 
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heaped  apon  ifc,  as  a  guide  to  carayanv,  and  merely  for  deMeod* 
ing  this  ridge  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  of  them.  The 
plain  now  extended  awaj  to  the  north  and  east,  bounded  bj  a 
oonfusion  of  black,  barren  moontainB,  out  of  which  rose  two 
lofty  peaks.  Towards  eyeving  we  met  a  Nulnan  ftmily,  with 
their  donkeys,  on  their  way  southward.  They  begged  for 
water,  which  we  gave  them,  as  their  sapply  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted. I  found  a  bed  of  hard  gravel  large  enough  for  my 
tent,  but  we  had  great  difficulty  in  driving  the  peg^  The 
camel-men  selected  the  softest  places  among  the  rocks  for 
their  beds,  but  the  camels  stretched  their  k>ng  necks.  g&  all 
sides  in  the  vain  search  for  vegetation.  I  sat  at  my  tent  door, 
and  watched  the  short  twilight  of  the  South  gather  over  the 
stony  wilderness,  with  that  strange  feeling  of  hs^piness  which 
the  contemplation  of  waste  and  desolate  landscapes  always 
inspires.  There  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen ;  the 
rooks,  which  assumed  weird  and  grotesque  forms  in  the  twi- 
light, were  as  black  as  ink;  beyond  my  camp  there  was  no 
life  in  the  Desert  except  the  ostrich  and  the  hyena — yet  I 
would  not  have  exchanged  the  charm  of  that  scene  for  a  bower 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

The  dawn  was  glimmering  gray  and  cold  when  I  arose,  and 
the  black  summits  of  the  mountains  showed  dimly  through  a 
wtftery  vapor.  The  air,  however,  was  dry,  though  cool  and 
invigorating,  and  I  walked  ahead  for  two  hours,  singing  and 
shouting  from  the  overflow  of  sprits.  I  hoped  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Nile  before  mounting  my  dromedary,  but  one 
long  black  ridge  of  stones  rose  after  another,  and  there  was  no 
sudden  flash  of  green  across  the  darkness  of  the  Desert.  At 
lasty  towards  noon,  through  a  notch  in  the  drear  and  stony 
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ekaoSy  ihe  double  line  of  palms  appeared  in  the  north-east. 
The  riyer  came  from  the  east,  out  of  the  black  mountain  wil- 
derness. The  yallor  ifl  very  narrow,  and  cultivation  is  only 
posfidUe  in  the  coves  of  soil  embayed  among  ike  hills.  I  came 
down  on  one  of  them — a  meadow  of  halfeh,  bade  of  the  little 
village  of  Koyee — and  stopped  an  hour  to  rest  the  camels.  A 
caravan  of  merdiants,  bound  for  Kordofan  and  Dar-For,  had 
just  ^eanqped  there,  to  rest  during  the  hot  hours,  according  to 
their  custom.  Among  them  were  some  hadji,  or  pilgrims 
from  Dar-Far,  on  their^way  home  from  Mecca,  and  a  negro 
from  Fasogl,  who  had  belonged  to  a  European,  and  had  lived 
in  Naples.  He  was  now  free  and  gobg  home,  wearing  a 
shabby  Frank  dress,  but  without  money,  as  he  came  at  once  to 
beg  of  me.  A  Nubian  woman  came  from  the  huts  near  at 
hand,  bringing  me  a  large  gourd  of  buttennilk,  which  I  shared 
with  Ihe  camel-drivers. 

I  set  the  camels  in  motion  again,  and  we  entered  a  short 
akaba,  in  order  to  cross  a  broad  stony  ridge,  which  advanced 
quite  to  the  river's  edge.  The  path  was  up  and  down  the 
wides  of  steep  hollows,  over  a  terrible  waste  of  stones.  Down 
these  hollows,  which  shelved  towards  the  river,  we  saw  the 
palms  of  the  opposite  bank — a  single  dark-green  line,  backed 
by  another  wilderness,  equally  savage.  Through  all  this 
country  of  M^bass  the  Desert  makes  a  desperate  effort  jto  cut 
off  the  glorious  old  Biver.  It  flings  rdcks  into  its  bed,  squeezes 
him  between  iron  mountains,  compels  him  to  turn  and  twist 
through  a  hundred  labyrinths  to  find  a  passage,  but  he  pushes 
and' winds  his  way  through  all,  and  carries  his  bright  waters 
in  triumph  down  to  his  beloved  Egypt.  There  was,  to  me, 
something  exceedingly  touching  in  watching  his  course  through 
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dttt  fragment  of  ibe  pre^Aclaimie  diaoa — b  seeing  ilie  type  ef 
BeMij  and  Life  jitealing  qaietly  thcongh  ibe  heart  of  a  r^on 
of  Deaolaiioti  and  DeaA.  From  tlie  atony  alopea  of  the  Isillal 
looked  down  on  hia  evef laatiAg  palma  with  the  same  old  joj 
newHsreated  in  my  heart. 

After  pasamg  tho  akaba,  I  came  to  a  Tillage  which  I  took 
to  be  Sdeb,  bat  on  inqpiiriiig,  the  people  pointed  ahead.  I 
rode  on,  aconnd  a  slight  curve  of  the  trees,  and  waa  startled 
by  a  landscape  of  most  tmexpeoted  interest  and  beauty.  Befora 
me,  over  the  crest  of  a  black,  rocky  ridge,  a  duster  of  diatter- 
ed  pillan  stood  aronnd  the  fialliog  doorway  of  a  temple,  the 
whole  fecmmg  a  picturesque  group,  oat  dear  against  the  sky. 
Its  tint  of  soft  yellow-gray,  waa  finely  relieved  by  &e  dark 
green  of  the  palms  and  the  pure  violet  of  some  distant  jagged 
peaks  on  the  eastern  bank  Beyond  it^  to  the  west,  three 
peaks  of  white  and  porple  limestone  rock  trembled  in  the  fiery 
glare  from  the  desert  sands.  The  whole  picture,  the  IXesert 
excepted,  was  more  Grecian  than  Egyptian,  and  was  perfect  in 
its  forms  and  groupings.  I  know  of  no  other  name  for  the 
ruin  than  the  Temjde  of  Soleb.  It  was  erected  by  Amunoph 
in.  or  Hemnon,  and  the  Arcadian  character  of  the  landsci^ 
of  which  it  IB  the  coitral  feature,  harmonixed  ihoroo^y  with 
my  fancy,  that  Amunoph  waa  a  poet 

(The  temple  stands  on  the  west  bank,  near  the  river,  and 
from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  has  a  striking  effect  The 
remains  consist  of  a  portico,  on  a  rused  platform,  leading  to  a 
oourt  once  surrounded  by  pUlars.  Then  follows  i^  second  and 
more  spadous  portico,  with  a  double  row  of  three  pillars  on 
each  side.  This  opens  upon  a  second  piUared  court,  at  tiie 
opposite  end  of  which  is  a  massive  doorwa;^  leading  to  the 
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adyta  of  the  t^nple,  now  wm^lsiAy  lereUed  ta  tlia  earth.  Tha 
entire  length  of  the  rain  is  about  two  hundred  feet.  There 
are  nine  piUars,  with  a  single  blook  of  their  arohitraTe,  and 
portions  of  two  of  the  portieoes  still  standing:  the  ipmainder 
of  the  temple  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  greatest  painshaTe  been 
taken  to  destroy  it  completely>  and  all  the  mound  on  which  it 
stands  is  coyered  wi^  huge  Uocks,  thrown  one  oyer  the  other 
in  the  wildest  oonfamoQ.  In  one  jdaoe,  only,  I  notieed  the 
disjointed  segments  of  a  oolunm,  still  lying  as  they  fell.  Tha 
pedestals  remain  in  many  places,  so  that  one  can  partially 
restore  tiie  original  order.  When  eomplete,  it  mnst  have  been 
a  majestic  and  imposing  edtfoe.  The  material  is  the  idute 
limestone  of  the  adjacent  monntaxnSi  rein^  with  purple 
streaks,  and  now  much  decomposed  from  the  sim  and  lain. 
From  the  effect  of  this  decomposition,  Hie  columns  which 
remain  'standing  are  craoked  and  split  in  many  places,  and  in 
the  fissures  thns  made,  nnmbers  of  little  swallowB  and  star- 
lings have  built  their  nests,  iriiere  they  sit  peeping  out  through 
the  sculptures  of  gods.  The  columns  and  doorways  are  cover- 
ed with  figures,  now  greatly  blurred,  though  still  legible.  I 
noticed  a  new  style  of  joining  the  portrait  of  a  monarch  wiUi 
his  cartouche,  the  latter  representing  his  body,  out  of  which 
his  head  and  arms  issued,  like  the  crest  of  a  coat  of  arms. 
The  columns  represent  the  stalks  of  eight  water-plants  bound 
together,  with  a  capital,  or  rather  prolonged  abacus,  like  the 
Oriride  column.  They  are  Uiirty  feet  in  hei^t,  without  the 
pedestal,  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  sum  of  my 
observations :  the  rest  belongs  to  the  antiquarian. 

Before  night,  we  passed  a  third  akaba,  to  get  around  the 
limestone  ridge^  which  hare  builds  a  buttress  of  naked  roek 
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over  the  Nile,  and  at  sonset  again  saw  the  palms — bat  this 
time  the  renowned  palms  of  Dar  Sukk6t,  for  we  had  crossed 
the  border  of  Dar  El-Mdhass.  They  lined  the  riyer  in  a  thiok 
groye  of  stems,  with  crowns  of  leafy  luznrianoe.  The  yillage 
of  Noolwee,  scattered  for  half  a  mfle  in  their  shade,  was  better 
bailt  than  any  I  saw  in  Dongohu  Many  of  the  houses  were 
inclosed  in  square  courts,  and  had  a  second  story,  the  massiye 
mud  walls  sloping  towards  eaeh  otiier  like  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid. Achmet,  Ali  and  myself  bought  about  fifty  piastres 
worth  of  the  celebrated  dates  of  Sukk6t.  They  were  the 
largest  and  best  flavored  I  eyer  saw,  and  are  said  to  preserye 
their  quality  for  years.  They  are  sold  at  a  piastre  for  an 
earthen  measure  containing  about  two  hundred.  When  gath- 
ered, they  are  first  slightly  dried  in  the  large  magasines,  and 
then  buried  in  the  earth.  The  population  of  8ukk6t  subsists 
apparently  on  the  profits  of  selling  them,  for  little  dse  is  culti* 
yated  along  the  riyer.  Syen  here,  neyertheless,  ^Aere  the 
people  are  better  able  to  bear  the  grinding  rule  of  Egypt,  one 
meets  with  deserted  fields  and  ruined  dwellings.  The  King 
of  El-M&hass  informed  me,  when  in  Khartoum,  that  his  people 
were  obliged  to  pay  six  hundred  piastres  (thirty  dollars)  tax 
on  each  water-mill,  being  just  double  the  lawful  amount^ 
(which,  alone,  is  yery  oppressive),  and  that  his  country  was 
£ut  becoming  depopulated,  in  consequence. 

On  the  following  day  I  passed  the  large  island  of  Sai.  The 
country  here  is  more  open  and  the  Nile  has  a  less  yexed  course. 
The  mountains,  espedally  the  lofty  blue  mass  of  Djebel  Abyr, 
have  not  the  forced  and  violent  forms  common  to  the  porphyry 
formation.  Their  outlines  are  long,  sloping,  and  with  that 
slight  but  exquisite  undulatkm  which  so  charmed  me  in  the 
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hiUs  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece,  and  in  Monte  Albano  near  Borne. 
Their  soft,  clear,  pale-yiolet  hue  showed  with  ike  loveliest 
effect  behind  the  velvety  green  of  the  thick  palm  clusters, 
which  were  parted  here  and  there  by  gleams  of  ihe  bright  blue 
river.  From  the  northern  end  of  Sai,  the  river  gradually 
eurves  to  the  east  The  western  shore  is  completely  invaded 
by  the  sands,  and  the  road  takes  a  wide  sweep  inland  to  avoid 
the  loose,  sliding  drifts  piled  up  along  the  bank  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  found  a  drift  of  brilliant  yellow  sand  thirty 
feet  high  and  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  lying  exactly  across 
otir  road.  It  had  evidently  been  formed  within  a  few  days. 
It  was  almost  precisely  crescent-shaped,  and  I  could  not  account 
for  the  action  of  the  wind  in  building  such  a  mound  on  an  open 
plam,  which  elsewhere  was  entirely  free  from  sand.  We 
rounded  it  and  soon  afterwards  entered  on  a  region  of  sand, 
where  to  the  west  and  north  the  rolling  yellow  wave6  extended 
to  the  horizon,  unbroken  by  a  c^>eck  of  any  other  color.  It 
was  a  boundless,  fathomless  sea  of  sand  to  the  eye,  which  could 
scarcely  bear  the  radiated  light  playing  over  its  hot  surface. 
The  day  (for  a  wonder)  was  somewhat  overcast,  and  as  the 
shadows  of  small  clouds  followed  one  another  rapidly  over  the 
glaring  billows,  they  seemed  to  heave  and  roll  like  those  of  the 
sea.  I  was  forced  to  turn  away  my  head,  £uDt  and  giddy 
with  the  sight.  My  camels  tugged  painfully  through  this 
region,  and  after  two  hours  we  reached  a  single  sont  tree, 
standing  beside  a  well,  and  called  Bugger  ehald  (the  Tree  of 
the  Slave).  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  camel-men  as  being 
half-way  between  El  Ordee  and  Wadi  Hal^ 

We  journeyed  on  all  the  afternoon  through  a  waste  of  sandy 
and  stony  ridges,  and  as  night  drew  near^  I  became  anxious  to 
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reaeli  the  nTer,  no  trace  of  wbioh  oould  be  eeen.  I  rode  up 
one  of  the  highest  ridges,  and  lo  1  there  wwe  the  tops  of  the 
date-grores  in  a  hollow,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  on 
my  rig^l  The  camek'  heads  were  soon  tamed  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  encamped  at  once  on  the  bank,  where  my  beasts 
found  sofioient  grass  and  thorns  for  the  first  thne  in  three 
days.  The  river  here  flows  in  a  deep  channel,  buried  amcmg 
the  hills,  and  there  is  neither  coltiYation  nor  population  on  the 
western  bank.  On  the  opposite  nde  there  waa  a  narrow  strip 
of  soil,  tMckly  planted  with  date-trees. 

My  camel-men  kindled  a  &n  in  the  splendid  moonlight,  and 
r^aled  themselyes  with  the  hind-quarters  of  a  hyena,  whidi 
they  roasted  in  the  coals  and  deroured  with  much  rdi^  I 
had  curiosity  enough  to  eat  a  small  piece,  idiidi  was  well- 
flayored  though  tough.  The  Nile  roared  grandly  below  our 
camp  all  ni^t,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind* 
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Aboa-Sln,  my  DranadMy. 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THB       BATH       BL-HADJAB. 

TtM  Bate  £l-Ha4Jar,  or  Belly  of  Stone— Ancient  Gnmite  Qoarrles— The  Yillege  of 
D«I— A  Bulned  PortreM  A  Wilderneas  of  Stones— The  Hot  Springs  of  Ulun6— A 
Windy  Kight— A  Dreary  Day  in  the  Desert— The  Shekb^  Camel  Fafls— Descent  U 
Bsmneb— The  Temple  and  Cataract— Meersheh— The  Sale  of  Abon-Sln— We 
Emerge  ftom  the  Belly  of  Stone— A  Kababiah  Cararan— The  Bock  of  Abon-Seer— 
Ylev  of  tiie  Second  Cataraet^We  reach  Wadi-HaUk— Selling  my  Dromedaries- 
Farewell  to  Aboa-Sln— ThankagiTing  on  the  Ferry-boat— Parting  with  tlie  Camel- 


On  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  Dongola  I  passed  through 
8ukk6t,  and  reached  the  commenoeinent  of  Batn  £1-Hadjar-^ 
The  Belly  of  Stone-raa  the  savage  motmtain  country  for)glc 
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hundred  miles  south  of  the  Second  Cataract  is  tenned.  With 
each  day  the  road  became  more  rough  and  toilsome,  and  my 
camels  moved  more  languidly.  In  spite  of  the  fatigue  which 
we  all  endured,  I  felt  so  much  strengthened  by  our  free  life 
and  so  much  interested  in  the  remarkable  country  through 
which  we  were  passing,  that  I  felt  something  like  regret  on 
approaching  the  southern  limit  of  travel  on  the  Nile.  Not  so 
my  dragoman  and  servant,  who  could  not  enough  thank  God 
and  the  Prophet  for  having  taken  them  in  safety  through 
countriegr'which  they  deemed  the  verge  of  the  world.  Achmet 
positively  declared  he  would  never  make  the  trip  again,  for  no 
second  journey  could  be  equally  fortunate.  My  camel-men,  I 
found,  had  never  before  travelled  to  Wadi  Haifa  by  the  west- 
em  bank,  but  by  a  wonderful  Arab  instinct,  they  never  went 
astray  from  the  road. 

The  Batn  £1-Hadjar  marks  its  commencement  by  a  range 
of  granite  hills,  which  break  the  river  into  a  foaming  cataract 
After  leaving  camp,  our  road  lay  along  the  Nile,  behind  some 
high  sand-hills.  In  front  of  us  appeared  Djebel  Ufeer,  a  peak 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  its  naked  sides  tinted  of  a 
deep,  rich  purple  hue  by  the  glowing  air.  The  Nile  Hows 
directly  towards  its  base,  making  a  slight  curve,  as  if  to  pass 
it  on  the  eastern  side,  but  finding  the  granite  rocks  heaped 
together  too  thickly,  changes  its  course  and  washes  the  western 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  granite  lies  scattered  about  in  vast 
masses,  taking  all  sorts  of  quaint  and  fanciful  shapes.  The 
hills  themselves  are  merely  collections  of  boidders  of  all  sixes, 
from  three  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  piled  on  an  enormous 
bed  or  stratum  of  the  same.  Intermixed  with  this  are  beds 
9i  a  rich  yellowish-red  granite,  which  crops  out  under  the  piles 
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of  gray,  and  has  been  worked,  wherayer  it  appears  in  large 
masses. '  The  traces  of  the  anoient  quarrymen  still  remain,  in 
the  blocks  hearing  marks  of  the  wooden  wedges  by  which  th^ 
were  split.  In  one  place  I  noticed  two  fragments  of  a  colnmn, 
similar  to  those  in  the  palace  at  Old  Dongola.  The  granite  is 
equal  in  quality  and  still  more  abnndant  than  that  at  Assouan, 
but  was  only  quarried  to  a  limited  extent. ,  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  rugged  in  the  highest  d^ree,  and  how  the  Nile  gets 
through  it  became  more  and  more  a  wonder  to  me.  His  bed 
is  deepHranken  between  enormous  stone-piles,  back  of  ^idi  are 
high  stone  mountains,  and  wherever  there  is  a  hoUow  between 
them,  it  is  filled  with  sand.  The  only  vegetation  was  a  few 
bunches  of  miserable  grass,  and  some  of  those  desert  shrubs 
which  grow  at  the  very  doors  of  Tartarus,  so  tenaoious  of  life  are 
they.  A  narrow  ahel^  on  the  opposite  bank,  high  above,  the 
river,  bore  the  renowned  palm  of  Sukk6t,  and  frequently  in  the 
little  coves  I  saw  the  living  green  of  the  young  wheat.  The 
steep  banks  were  planted  with  lupins,  as  the  people  there  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  hippopotami 

While  I  was  breakfasting  oflf  a  great  granite  table,  a  man 
who  rode  by  on  a  donkey  cheered  me  with  the  news  that  the 
village  of  Dal  was  but  a  short  distance  ahead.  I  had  fixed 
upon  this  as  our  restiog-place  for  the  night,  but  on  finding  it 
so  near,  resolved  to  push  on  to  some  natural  hot  springs  and 
ruins  of  ancient  baths,  which  the  camel-men  had  informed  me 
were  about  four  hours  further,  to  the  right  of  the  caravan 
track.  At  Dal,  however,  a  diffictdt  cbkaba  commences,  and  my 
camels  already  marched  so  slowly  and  wearily  that  I  judged 
it  best  to  stop  and  give  them  a  little  rest.  About  the  village 
there  are  some  scattering  doum  and  date-palms,  whieh  lead  a 
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liard  existenoe,  htHi  boried  in  Bind  and  choked  witii  llie  old 
leares,  which  tilie  xmiiYefl  are  too  idle  to  prime.  The  people 
were  in  die  fields,  CHtting  some  wheat  whioh  was  just  ripe,  and 
two  8akia»,  shaded  by  dtierten  of  palms,  watered  a  few  patcbes 
of  cotton*  I  made  inquiries,  bnt  Imd  maeh  dffionlif  in  finding 
the  location  of  the  hot  springs.  Finally,  one  of  the  men  con- 
sented td  beoome  my  goide  in  the  mornii^,  and  eondneted  ns 
to  a  camping-groond,  where  there  was  a  Utile  grass  for  the 
camels.  Lared  by  the  promise  o(  badadieesh,  ho  brbnght  me 
the  leaiipst  of  youi^  sheep,  whidi  I  purchased  f»r  eight  piae- 
tres.  The  night  was  calm,  cool  and  delicioas,  and  steeped  my 
whole  frame  in  balm,  after. the  boriitng  day.  The  mo(m,  near- 
ly fall,  shone  with  a  gray  and  hazy  lustre,  and  some  insect 
that  shrilled  like  a  tree-toad,  reminded  me  <tf  home. 

Our  Dallee  guide,  Hadji  Mohammed,  as  he  was  called, 
from  baring  made  two  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  was  on  hand  be- 
fore sunrise.  Starting  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  I  walked 
along  the  river-bank,  towards  a  castellated  building  on  an  emir 
nence  which  I  had  noticed  the  previous  evening,  while  skefedbr 
ing  the  landscape.  My  path  was  over  huge  beds  of  graj 
granite,  from  whi<^  the  old  Egyptians  mi^t  have  cut  obelisks 
of  a  single  blodk,  not  only  one  hundred,  but  five  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  enormons  masses  which  had  been  separated 
from  these  beds  and  rolled  into  rounded  masses  by  ike  ahsSs^ 
of  primeval  floods,  lay  scattered  on  the  snr&ce,  sin^y,  or  piled 
in  fantastic  groups.  The  building  was  a  large  fbrtress  of 
stones  and  day,  with  massive  walls,  on  the  summit  of  aa 
island-like  peak  overhanging  the  river,  and  separated  from  the 
bank  by  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  filled  with  water  during  the 
inundations,  but  was  then  dry,  and  its  ddes  green  with  wheat 
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•nd  beana  Wild  doom-palaiay  hanging  heavy  vith  greea  fruity 
grev  in  the  patches  of  soil  am<«g  the  ropks  and  overhung  the 
rayine.  The  fortress  was  a  veiy  pieioxesqve  object,  with  its 
three  stjoare  towers,  backed  by  the  roaring  fioqd  and  the  dark 
TioIet-bkB  crags  of  Isabel  M6jn6  behind.  The  forms  of  the 
landscape^-^zo^t  the  palms— ^were  all  of  the  far  North,  but 
the  ooloxing  was  that  of  the  ripe  and  glowing  Sonth.  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  soene,  that  the  carayan  passed  unnoticed,  hav- 
ing taken  a.  path  farther  from  the  river.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  time,  I  climbed  one  of  the  granite  piles  and 
scaimed  the  country  in  all  directions,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Finally  I  descried  a  distant  trails  and  on  reaching  it,  recog* 
nized  the  tcaoks  of  my  camels^  I  harried  on,  and  in  half  an 
hour  met  Hadji  Bfc^mmed  and  one  of  my  camel-men,  eomii^ 
back  in  gr^t  tribulation,  fearful  that  I  was  lost. 

Near  the  Cataract  of  Bal,  an  akaba  commences,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  village  of  Ukm6,  in  tibe  Batn  el-Hadjar,  a  dis- 
tance of  abput  fifteen  miles.  We  passed  behind  some  peaks  <^ 
black  porphyry,  whose  shoulders  were  covered  with  steep,  slid* 
ing  drifts  of  yellow  sand,  and  trayelled  <m  throu^  a  wilder* 
ness  of  stones.  All  the  refuse  odds  and  ends  of  Creation— 
the  pieces  left  after  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  tilie  rest  of  ihe 
world  were  fashioned — have  been  thrown  together  here.  ItL 
was  a  sea  of  black  stone^oqnds,  out  of  which  rose  occasional 
peaks  of  still  blacici^  stone.  Through  this  we  passed  into  a 
Tcgion  of  gray  stone  and  then  into  another  of  red  stone,  jour- 
neying for  four  hours  up  one  mound  and  down  anotlier,  by 
paths  and  no  paths,  which  were  most  laborious  for  oor  cam^ 
I  began  to  be  fearful  we  should  never  get  out  of  the  geological 
labyrinth  into  which  the  ha<Qi  conducted  us,  but  the  n^ajestio 
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raoge  ai  Djebel  El^Lamool,  beyond  tlie  Nile,  serred  bim  m  a 
guide.  He  looked  oooaflionallj  towards  a  bavtion-like  piojee- 
tion  in  the  sheer  valb  of  porphjiy,  and  at  laat,  wiiea  I  was 
quite  tired  and  ftmifllied,  todc  ua  up  a  ridge  whenoe  I  saw  tlie 
river  again  below  ns.  The  road  into  the  Talley  was  next  to 
impractieable,  but  oureamels  atombled  and  scrambled  and  slid 
tUl  they  reaohed  the  ledge  of  haifeh  overhanging  the  river. 
Below  ns  wis  a  square  mass  ci  burnt  bride,  about  ten  feet  in 
height— part  of  a  building  long  since  destroyed.  ''  Here  is 
the  bath/'  said  the  hadji.  We  dismounted,  and  he  conducted 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  ruin,  where,  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  a 
spring,  of  water  bubbled  up  profusely,  and  kidded  away, 
through  a  trough  of  stones.  There  was  an  end  of  my  antici* 
pations  of  a  refreshing  bath,  for  which  I  had  come  prepared. 
The  water  was  hot  enough,  in  truth  (13P),  and  I  could  not 
bear  my  hand  below  the  surface.  Under  the  bank,  a  doaan 
springs  with  a  smaller  flow  of  water,  ooied  through  the  soil, 
which  was  covered  with  a  whitish  d^sit  in  places*  To  atone 
for  my  disappointment,  I  took  breakfast  in  the.  shadow  of  the 
ruined  wall,  while  my  camel-men  bathed  themselves  in  the  wa- 
ter, with  many  exclamations  ot  ^^  BismUlahi  P^  (In  the  name 
of  God).  The  hadji  then  left  us,  and  we  followed  the  Nile 
past  the  cataracts  of  Song  and  Tangoori,  which  latter  we  heard 
all  night,  roaring  grandly  between  the  gusts  of  wind. 

Puring  the  night  the  wind  blew  violently,  and  I  had  great 
fears  that  my  tent  would  come  down  about  my  oars.  I  heaped 
the  sand  against  it  on  the  outside,  for  further  protection,  but 
ev^ry  thing  within  was  so  covered  that  its  original  ixAox  ooidd 
no  longer  bedisoexned.  The  moon  shone  between  wild  and 
stormy  clouds,  and  all  signs  betokened  a  gust  of  xain.    We 
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iook  more  than  ofdiiMffy  pvecaations  in  the  dbpoditioB  of  our 
baggage,  as  this  part  of  the  road  was  maeh  infested  with  ma- 
raadii^  bands  of  Kababish,  who  oame  firom  the  side  of  Dar- 
Vflr  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  aloi^  the  river,  as  well  as 
small  eanmms.  I  trusted  in  the  proteotion  afforded  by  my 
tent,  whiflh,  firom  its  appearanee,  wtiiild  be  Ukeo.  as  belonging 
to  aaofieer  of  thegoremment. 

On  the  ei^ih  day  we  rose^-Hor  the  first  time  in  all  my 
Afriean  tratel— 4n  a  odd,  raw  and  dondy  dawn.  Fortonat^y 
for  ns,  a  company  of  merdumts,  bosnd  for  Wadi-Halfa,  passed 
at  daybreak,  for  we  entered  on  an  akdba  of  nsknown  length, 
and  the  wind  had  blown  so  violently  within  the  last  few  days 
that  the  old  oarayan  trail  was  not  to  be  foond.  The  oountry 
was  a  wilderness  even  more  drear  tiian  those  we  had  passed. 
On  dimbing  the  long  stony  sniges,  I  sometimes  flattered  my- 
self widi  tiie  hope  of  seeing  beyond  the  Desert;  but  no-— I 
had  onfy  a  more  extended  horiion.  Long,  shadowy  streaks  of 
rain  sir^t  along  the  eastern  horiion,  and  the  mountain^ohains 
which  lay  against  thCm  were  colored  the  darkest  and  int^uiest 
shade  of  violet— -preeisdy  that  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  pansy. 
As  we  advanced,  the  air  grew  colder,  and  a  shower  of  large, 
scattering  drops  passed  over  us.  The  camels  shrank  and  trem- 
bled, and  my  men  crept  bdiind  them  for  shelter.  Thou^  it 
was  a  satisfiibction  to  know  that  those  Afirican  ^es  can  rain 
sometimes,  I  was  soon  so  benumbed  as  to  need  my  capote. 
The  temperature  was  peifaaps  not  lower  than  60^,  yet  I  felt  it 
severely.  About  ten  o'dock,  the  shekh's  camel,  which  had  be- 
fore shown  symptoms  of  fat%ae,  lay  down  and  refioused  to  go 
further.  As  it  was  impossible  to  stop  in  the  Desert,  I  dis- 
tribate4  its  load  among  the  other  four,  and  ordered  him  to 
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driye  it  loose  behind  ii&  This,  however,  ivw  of  no  vnU^  and 
ftt  last  he  condnded  to  wait  till  it  had  rested  a  Utile.  I  gave 
him  the  water-skin,  and  we  poshed  gsl  Half  an  hoor  af- 
terwardSy  when  I  was  eatbg  breakfast  under  the  lee  of  a 
sand-hiU,  All,  who  had  remained  behind  with  Imn,  came  Txpy 
saying  tiiej  had  eraniTniBd  the  eamel  and  decided  that  it  was 
siok  The  shekh  therenpon  wept  most  yehem^itlyy  fearing  it 
wonld  die,  and  tamed  about  with  it  to  make  his  way  home. 
Ala  lent  him  a  doBar  and  promised  to  take  him  the  rest  of  the 
money  due  hinu  The  o^er  a^en  were  quite  downcast  by  the 
shekh's  misfortune.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, but  to  push  ahead,  as  the  odier  camels  were  wdl  nigh 
worn  out 

We  kept  on  all  the  afternoon,  with  tJie  cold  wind  blowing 
in  our  faces,  and  occasionally  a  shower  of  colder  rain  dashed 
upon  us.  The  road  ascended  until  towards  nooDiy  whrai  we 
passed  through  a  gateway  between  two  peaks  of  granite,  whose 
loose  masses  threatened  to  topple  down  the  sides  and  crush  us. 
Then  for  three  or  fotur  hours  wo  trayeUed  oy^  more  elevated 
ranges,  from  the  crests  of  which  we  had  wide  glin^pses  oyer  the 
terrible  tract,  yet  could  see  nothing  but  sand  and  stones-HstoneB 
and  sand.  In  the  east  a  long  mountain^range  lay  dark  and 
distant,  under  the  shadow  of  the  rain-cbuds,  and  it  was  some 
comfort  to  know  that  it  was  beyond  the  Nile.  As  night  ap- 
proached^ I  feared  we  should  be  obliged  to  camp  in  the  akaba, 
aod  without  water,  but  aflbr  ten  hours  of  most  wearisome 
travel,  we  reached  a  ridge,  whence  we  looked  into  a  vast  baon 
of  rocky  hills,  between  us  and  the  mountains,  whose  long  chain 
of  jagged  peaks,  touched  with  the  full  yellow  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  stood  ag^unst  tho  black  gost  that  rolled  away  beyond 
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&em  into  the  ^reot  Nnbum  Deaort  The  Nik  was  not  to  be 
seen,  yet  deep  in  the  eentre  of  this  landseape,  I  ean^t  a 
glimpse  of  some  thorny  boshes,  whioh  oar  farther  descent 
showed  to  be  near  the  village  and  oataraot  of  Samneh.  The 
bed  of  the  river  was  filled  ^th  masses  of  black  roek,  and  the 
^oataraot,  jnst  below  the  village,  roared  magnificently  all 
throngh*the  night.  The  wind  blew  again,  and  so  violently, 
that  I  awdce  with  my  ears,  month  and  nostrils  filled  with  sand« 
The  morning  was  eoU,  with  a  violet  wind,  bat  I  strength- 
ened my  camels  wKh  an  abondant  feed  of  bean-vines  and  donr 
ra,  and  set  off  early.  I  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  Sam- 
neh, which  stands  on  a  ro6kj  eminence  above  the  cataract. 
The  hill  is  sorronnded  with  the  remains  of  a  massive  brick 
wall,  and  there  are  tnO^es  of  a  road  leading  to  the  sammit. 
The  temple  is  quite  smaU,  and  of  simple  thon^  graoefal  de* 
rign,  containing  only  one  chamber,  at  the  end  of  which  a  head- 
less statue  lies  on  its  back.  From  the  little  poirtico  in  fiN>nt, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Ihe  gorgetiirongh  whioh  the  river  breaks. 
A  broad  stratum  of  porphyry  crosses  his  bed,  broken  only  in 
the  centre  by  a  gap  or  flood-gate,  not  twenty  yards  across. 
Through  this  the  whole  force  of  his  current  is  poured,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  when  the  water  was  low>  he  seined  but  a 
pigmy  flood.  In  fiict^  for  a  mile  or  two  below  this  oataraot, 
there  is  scarcely  any  point  in  all  his  tortuous  and  difficult 
course  where  one  might  not  tiirow  a  stone  aci'oss.  After  leav- 
ing tixe  temple,  our  road  led  oveir  the  desolate  stony  hills,  high 
above  the  river's  bed.  We  looked  down  into  tiie  deep  and 
narrow  defile  through  whioh  he  flows,  and  which  his  waters 
scarcely  brightened  or  cheered,  for  there  was  no  vegetation  on 
his  banks  except  now  and  then  a  bunch  of  halloh  grass  or  a 
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few  stunted  Hufnia.  The  nr  ma  bo  faradag  thai  I  fdt  no 
more  &tigiie,  but  onlj  regret,  that  tlie  joureej  wm  bo  near  iftB 
doBe.  Old  H(rfiammed  iralkeA  akeedy  aiQgiqg  Ida  aceuBtomed 
BODg :  ^'f  oo220o  tioBBB  f0e  d)€mmai9$j  tefbddktif  ya  mHrakk- 
man/^  (0  MoBtHeroifd,giBiit  tint  all  my  people  maj  enter 
thy  HeaTeoB  1)  Thna  we  trxrelled  all  day,  and  towarda  evett- 
iDg  came  down  to  the  Nile  again  at  the  little  Tillage  ef  Meer- 
BheL 

Thia  pkoe  is  a  beantifbl  IMe  oa^  in  the  nudat  of  t^ 
sayage  Belly  of  Stonei  The  Nile  has  a  more  gantie  earrent^ 
and  hia  banks  have  room  enough  for  some  groves  of  luxnriaat 
date-trees,  and  fields  of  wheat  and  eotton.  Hy  tent  was 
pitched  beside  the  rustlii^  I^lms^  Mid  I  Bat  down  with  a  glad 
heart  and  a  full  pipe,  on  the  last  ni|^t  of  my  long  and  tdl« 
some  journey  by  land.  During  the  eveidiig  one  of  the  nativea 
took  a  fancy  to  my  Abou-Stn^  and  made  numerous  smafl  ofisra 
for  the  purchase  of  him.  I  retoed,  preferring  to  send  him  on 
to  Assouan,  but  in  the  momii^  the  man  eame  again,  and  at 
last,  with  many  struggLas,  miaed  his  price  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety  piastres,  whereupon  I  thoi^t  it  best  to  sell  and  so 
avoid  all  further  trooUe.  I  atipulated,  however,  that  Aboo- 
Sin  was  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  Wadi-HaUa,  and  that  ha 
should  accompany  us  thitiier  on  the  morrow.  The  mf^  was 
intensely  cold,  although  the  air  was  probably  not  below  60^. 
I  could  hardly  bear  tiie  ooldneBS  of  the  water  in  the  morning. 
It  stung  my  burnt  tuae  like  fire,  and  increased  the  pidns  of  my 
unfortonate  cradced  nose.  The  Barabras  brought  me  ftune 
milk  for  my  cirfFee  in  a  basket  of  closely-plaited  grass,  smeared 
with  grease  on  the  inside.  It  precisely  resemUed  those  bas- 
kets made  by  the  Indians  of  Galifomia,  which  will  carry  water. 
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The  miBc,  Iwwever,  had  a  taste  ef  the  ranoii  grease,  vMeh 
preTented  me  from  dxiiAiiig  mudtof  it 

We  atoae  shiTeriBg  in  the  earlj  daim,  aad  for  the  last  time 
put  the  loads  on  <mt  fagged  asdmnriUing  eamel&  Soon  after 
atartmg,  I  saw  ahead,  thraagh  a  gateway  of  black  porphjiy 
rod»,  the  long,  yellow  sandrhiUfl  of  Ae  Libyan  Desert,  like 
those  wludi  line  the  w^irtem  bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Assooan 
to  Koroekou  This  was  a  joyfdl  token  that  we  had  reached  the 
«Dd  of  the  sayage  Batn  El-Hadjar.  As  we  were  trayeUing 
over  ihi6  rolling  iqdaad  of  yellow  sand,  enjoying  the  view  of 
the  wild  frontier  of  the*  Betty  of  Stone,  out  of  which  we  had 
jnst  Jssned,  a  large  caravan  of  Kabahish  Arabs,  returning 
towards  Dar-For  with  empty  camels,  met  ns.  There  were 
npwaids  of  fifty  camels  and  thirty  men — ^half-naked  savages, 
with  projecting  featores,  wild  eyes,  and  a  wilderness  of  hair  on 
their  heada  The  Kababish  -vrete  easily  distingtuabed  by  their 
long  plaits,  laid  dose  to  the  head,  and  smeared  with  fat  The 
others,  who  had  enormons  niasses  of  wool,  standing  oat  in  all 
directions  for  a  foot  or  more,  were  probably  Howoweet,  from 
tiie  side  of  Dar-EOr.  We  asked  the  distance  to  Wadi  Haifa, 
and  weie  answtted  witii  the  nniversal  ^^  Aoaso,"  (jnst  now  I) 
^diereby  these  people  desi§paate  any  indefinite  period  of  time. 

After  three  or  four  hours,  I  began  to  look  oat  jEcnr  Aboo- 
Seer,  a  lofty  cliff  to  which  tcavellers  repair  for  a  bird's-eye- 
view  of  the  Second  Cataract — ^to  them  the  turning  point  of 
their  Nile  joomey,  to  me  the  termination  of  my  long  mid- 
African  rambles,  and  the  commencement  of  my  return  to  the 
living  world.  Our  road  waea  mile  or  two  behind  the  river, 
and  as  Achmet  had  only  visited  the  mountain  from  the  side  of 
Wadi  Ealfft,  he  could  not  serve  as  a  guide.    I  turned  into  the 
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lulls,  taMi^  him,  Mohanmied  and  Ali,  ind  loaving  tbe  oQiet 
man  to  go  on  with  the  baggage  eameL^  We  wandered  lor 
some  time  over  the  ro0^  ridgesj  and  at  laat  readied  a  epar 
of  the  hilla  whi<^  Achmet  took  to  be  Aboa-^Seer,  bnt  wliiok 
was  not  it.  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  stopped  for  break&st,  and 
before  I  had  fobbed,  Aii,  who  was  OYeifiowing  with  joy  at  the 
idea  of  reaching  Wadi  Hal&,  cante  to  me  with  the  news  thafc 
he  had  been  climbing  a  high  point,  ii^ou^e  he  could  see  the 
end  of  the  monntains.  The  Nile,  beyond,  he  sud,  was  broad 
and  smooth,  and  there  were  more  date-trees  than  he  had  seen 
since  leaving  Snkk6t.  I  left  him  to  ride  my  Abon-Sin,  and 
walked  on  to  the  peak  he  had  dimbed.  As  I  reached  its  base, 
however,  I  saw  that  the  true  heaflaad  projected  still  fttrthar 
beyond,  terminating  in  a  cone-like  smnmit.  As  I  came  out 
from  among  the  hills  behind  it,  die  view  suddenly  opened 
before  me  far  to  the  north  and  east,  and  I  saw  the  long  date- 
groves  of  Wadi  Haifa  apparently  at  my  feet 

Abon-Seer  is  a  cliff  of  calcareous  rock,  and  its  base  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  names  of  tourists  who  have  viffited  ii 
Achmet  wanted  me  to  add  my  name  to  theirs,  but  as  I  had 
bronght  no  hammer  and  chisel  from  Guro,  like  most  travellers, 
I  could  not  gratify  him.  A  few  steps  took  me  to  tiie  soramit 
of  the  cUff,  which  drops  on  the  eastern  side  in  a  Aeer  preci- 
pice to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  as  it  fcams  the  comer  of  the  range, 
the  view  on  tin*ee  sides  is  uninterrupted  tor  many  leagues. 
The  panorama  is  truly  grand,  and  probably  unlike  any  other 
in  the  world.  To  the  south  the  mountains  of  the  Batn  El- 
Hadjar  rise  like  a  black  wall,  out  of  which  the  Nile  forces  its 
wa^,  not  in  a  broad  dieet,  but  in  a  hundred  vexed  streams, 
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gw^^Bng  vp  amid  ehftotio  heaps  of  roekB  tm  if  from  sabtorra* 
nean  aoosroes,  foaming  and  firetiiDg  their  difioiilt  way  roond 
endleeB  lakioda  and  re^,  meeting  and  separating,  seeking 
every  where  an  ontlet  and  indii^  none,  till  at  last,  a#.if  weary 
of  the  long  oentest^  the  rooks  reoede,  and  the  tmited- waters 
spread  tiiemselyes  out,  singgish  and  exhausted,  on  the  sands 
bdow.  It  is  a  wonderfal  pieture  of  strife  between  two  mate«> 
rial  forces,  but  so  intricate  and  labyrmdiine  in  its  features, 
that  the  eye  can  scaroely  mnoeed  in  separating  tiiem,  or  in 
Tiewing  it  other  than  as  a  whole.  The  streams,  in  Hkeit  thou- 
sand  windings,  a^^ar  to  flow  towards  all  points  of  the  compassi 
and  from  their  continual  noise  and  motion  on  all  sides,  the 
whfde  ffictastifl  wilderness  of  rock  seems  to  heaye  and  tug,  as 
it  is  throttled  by  the  furious  waters.  This  is  the  last  great 
strug^e  and  triumph  of  the  Nils.  Henceforth,  his  tortured 
waters  find  repose.  He  goes  down  to  Egypt  as  a  conquerer^ 
erowned  with  a  douUa  vajesty  after  all  his  tdla.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  ibe  ancient  race  whieh  existed  by  his  bounty, 
should  worship  him  as  a  God? 

But  by  this  time  we  saw  our  baggage^samels,  like  specks  on 
the  sand,  approaching  Wadi  Hal£k  Ali,  unaUe  to  contain 
himself,  started  off  on  a  run,  and  we  soon  lost  si^t  of  him.  I 
mounted  my  faithftd  big  dromedary,  Abou-Sin,  and  after  two 
more  hours  on  his  lofty  hump,  dismounted  at  the  ferry-place, 
opposite  Wadi  Hal&,  never,  alas  I  to  mount  him.  again.  A 
boat  with  a  oompanjr  of  merehants  from  Cairo  had  just  arriTed, 
and  the  sailors  were  unloading  their  packages  of  merchandise. 
The  merchants  came  up  and  saluted  me,  and  could  scaroely 
believe  that  I  had  been  so  far  as  the  White  Nile.  They  were 
bound  for  Dongola,  and  one  of  themi  learning  that  my  brown 
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dromedftiy  was  for  saley  ofered  to  bvy  it  AAmet  eondiwled 
the  busmesa  lor  me,  for  the  bargaining  lasted  at  least  two 
hours,  before  the  pnrefaaeer  anoeeeded  in  Aowlj  Btmggling  up 
to  a  decent  prioe.  The  Barabra  irho  had  .boi^t  Abon-Sia 
was  also  mi  hand,  to  ratify  the  baigain,  aod  I  was  thus  sared 
from  the  neeessily  of  sending  the  ammala  to  the  markets  of 
Assouan.  I  must  do  both  the  ven  the  yamlkfb  to  saj  that  they 
afterwards  made  erery  ezettioQ  to  dieat  me,  in  the  way  of 
counting  momej  and  offering  bad  pieeeSy  and  at  last  gave  a 
large  {ole  of  copper  eoin,  which,  ^riien  it  was  eonnted,  lacked 
two  piastres  of  the  right  amoonl  When  all  was  finished,  I 
ddirered  Aboo-Sin  into  the  hands  of  his  htseaUy  new  master^ 
with  a  sorrowfol  heart,  for  the  old  fellow  and  I  wefe  good 
friends.  Had  he  known  we  were  to  be  separated,  I  am  sure 
those  large  black  eyes  of  his  would  have  dropped  &  few  tearsy 
and  that  capacious  throat  gurgled^  out  a  sound  of  lamttitatioii. 
Aohmet  threw  his  arms  around  the  heasfs  big  head  and  kissed 
him  tenderly.  I  was  about  to  do  the  same  tiling,  when  I 
remembered  that  the  never-sweating  skin  of  a  droxbedary 
exhales  not  the  freshest  of  odors,  and  preferred  caressiE^  him 
with  my  hand  rather  than  my  lips.  So  farewell  to  Abou-Sin, 
and  may  he  noTer  want  dourra  and  bean-yines,  nor  cempkili 
under  too  heavy  loads :  and  shodid  he  die  soon  (for  he  is 
waung  in  years),  may  some  son  of  his  strong  loins  be  there  to 
carry  me,  when  nest  I  visit  Central  Africal 

My.  arrival  at  Wadi  Haifa  terminated  the  journey  of  thirty- 
four  days  from  Khartoum.  In  that  time  my  little  caravan 
had  travelled  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  miles,  and  at 
least  half  of  it  as  rou^  travelling  as  can  be  found  in  Africa. 
Now  we  were  beyond  danger  and  done  with  fivtigue,  and  oould 
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look  ttawBotd  to  seemg  Oaho  in  another  month.  Not  until  "we 
were  all  seated  in  the  ferry-boat^  crossing  from  the  opposite 
bank,  did  I  fiurlj  realise  that  ow  serere  journey  was  over. 
The  eamels  were  left  behind,  the  baggage  piled  ap  on  board, 
and  as  we  were  rowed  slowly  across  ike  river,  it  suddenly 
flashed  through  my  jnind  that  the  same  gentle  motion  of  oars 
and  waves  was  Aenceforth  to  »>ck  me  all  the  way  to  Oairo. 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  fervently  ejaculated :  <<  el  hamdu 
URaki^^  to  which  the  ethers,  as  in  duty  bound,  responded. 
Acdnnet,  who  usually  postponed  his  prayers,  until  he  reached 
home,  recited  a  chapter  from  ^e  Koran,  and  Ali,  who  never 
prayed,  broke  into  sailor-songs  by  starts,  and  laughed  continu- 
ally, from  inward  delight. 

After  my  tent  was  pitched  on  ilie  beach,  I  called  my  camel- 
men,  Ali  and  Mohammed,  who  had  crossed  with  me,  and  gave 
them  each  the  forty  piastres  still  due,  with  a  Maria  Theresa 
doUar^-^odou-jeremr,  or  the  Father  of  Buttons,  as  this  coin  is 
oaUed  in  Oentral  Africa,  from  the  button  which  clasps  the 
dm^ry  on  the  Empresjsi's  shoulder— «s  backsheesh.  The  men 
were  delighted,  and  kissed  my  hand,  in  token  of  gratitude.  I 
gave  them  also  the  money  for  the  shekh,  and  took  leave  of 
them  with  the  exclamation :  '<  May  God  grant  you  a  prospffl^ 
ous  return  to  your  country  t "  They  repHed,  warmly :  "  May 
God  prolong  your  days,  0  Effendi !  '^  and  as  they  moved  away, 
I  overheard  old  Mohammed  again  declare  to  Achmet :  '<  Wal- 
kh,  but  this  is  a-good  FrankI  He  certainly  has  Islam  in  his 
heart  I" 
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CHAPTER    XXXTII 

VHS     BOOK     TSMPLJB8     OV     AF0U-8XMBBL. 

Wadi  HaliW-A  Boat  for  AMOCum— We  Embaik  on  fho  Nllo  Again— An  BgntUm 
Drcam~The  Temples  of  Abou-Slmbel— Hio  Bnaller  Tomple— Tb^  OoIohI  of 
BetDooM  XL— ValgBTlty  of  TnYea«i»--Bnte(fDff  tlw  €k««i  l^mplo— Iff  Imprat- 
flions— Ghancter  of  Abon-Simbel— Tbe  fimaUcr  Ofaambexs— The  Bmm  of  Men— 
Bomeaee  and  the  CapUvo  Klnga—Departore. 

Wabi  Halfa  is  an  ordinftry  Aziib  Tillage,  and  noted  onlj  fivr 
being  ibe  head  of  natigatioii  on  the  Nubian  Niia  There 
were  six  or  seven  boats  in  port,  some  of  ihem  loaded  with  gum 
and  ready  to  start  for  Assouan.  They  were  all  nskkers^  or 
tradii^  boats,  built  of  heavy  wood,  and  not  to  be  moved  down 
stream  against «  strong  headwind.  I  therrfore  engaged  the 
ferry-boat  in  which  I  had  eroased— a  light,  open  boat,  manned 
by  two  Nubian  boys.  The  rais  made  &  &ame  of  sticks  near 
the  stem,  and  covered  it  with  pabn-mats,  to  serve  as  a  cabin. 
The  op^  hold  was  turned  into  a  kitGhe%  und  taken  possession 
of  by  my  two  men.  There  was  barely  room  enough  for  all  of 
us  and  our  baggage,  and  a  fat  sheep  I  bought,  as  provision  for 
the  voyage,  but  as  I  proposed  being  gloriously  laar^,  to  make 
up  for  the  foregone  toils,  I  needed  no  more. 
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The  moniiiig  after  soy  arrivftl  at  W«di  Halfii  all  was 
ready.  A  few  children  came  down  to  greet  me  with  the  hate* 
fdl  word  <<  backsfaeeeh,^'  which  I  had  net  heard  for  three 
months  and  hoped  never  to  hear  again ;  bat  a  few  Arabic  ez- 
olamaticAfl  aoon  put  them  to  flight  We  shoved  away  from  the 
bea<di,  followed  by  Hie  cries  of  a  dosen  lasy  sailors^  who  also 
wanted  backsheesh  for  saying  ^^sa&zom"  at  parting.  I  stretch- 
ed myself  oat  on  my  bed,  (m  deck,  and  lay  looking  on  the 
receding  shore,  where  my  camel-men  and  camels  (Abou-Sin 
still  among  than)  were  e&camped.  Aboa-Sin's  head  was  tam- 
ed towwds  the  river,  as  if  looking  for  his  master^  for  the 
hapless  creatore  certainly  ihooght  I  shootd  go  over  to  moant 
him  on  the  morrow.  Alas,  my  hmve  old  dromedary  1  we  shall 
never  again  play  fneiidly  tricks  apon  each  other.  Bais  Bam« 
adan  took  his  station  9Jt  tiie  helm,  and  the  boys  plied  their 
oars  actively,  so  tiiat  we  soon-  lost  sight  of  Wadi  Halfik  All 
the  afternoon  we  ^jAei.  slowly  down  the  stream  between  rich 
palm-groves  aad  grain-fields.  The  appearance  of  thrift  and 
fertility,  which  the  coontry  presented,  was  most  agreeable 
after  the  waste  fields  of  Dongela,  and  the  axqnrodactive  rooks 
and  sands  of  ihe  intermediate  districts.  The  mpmitains  behind 
were  lower  and  rooader  in  their  outlines^  and  the  landscapes 
softer  an  1  richer  tiian  any  I  had  seen  since  leaving  beaatifid 
Dar  Shygheea^  By  simaet  we  had  made  each  good  progress, 
that  there  was  every  hope  of  reaching  Aboa-Simbel  in  the 
morning. 

There  was  no  wind  daring  the  night,  and  the  boys  worked 
bravely.  About  two  hoars  after  midnq^t  I  was  awak^ed 
firom  a  deep  sleep  by  the  shock  of  fte  boat  striking  the  shore. 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw^  as  I  lay,  without  moving  my  head, 
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%  huge  wall  of  rock  btfoie  me,  agsmst  wMdi  fix,  <iioirmoiui 
giataes  leaned  Mihey  looked  from  deep nidies  ovfc  in  its  ftouL, 
Their  eolenin  fiu^ee  were  towdied  bj  the  noon,  which  ahone 
ftiU  on  the  diff,  and  only  their  ftet  were  wrapped  in  ahadow. 
The  lines  of.  deep-onl  hieio^^jpUos  over  tiie  portal  of  this 
rookj  temple  were  alio  filled  wi&  shadow  and  painted  le^ly 
on  the  gray,  moonlit  rook.  Below  ihem  yawned  the  dou^— « 
eqvare  of  complete  darkneaa.  A  Httle  to  ih»  Mfc,  oyer  a  long 
drift  of  eand  that  sloped  from  ihe  sommit  of  the  oliff  nearly  to 
the  water's  edge,  peered  the  mitred  head  of  a  statne  of  stSl 
more  colossal  ])roportion&  I  gaesd  on  this  hroad,  dim,  and 
wonderfrd  pietnre  for  a  moment,  so  awed  by  its  majesty  that  I 
did  not  ask  mysdf  where  nor  what  it  was.  lliis  is  some  grand 
Egyptian  dream,  was  my  finrt  thought,  and  I  dosed  my  eyes 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  see  whether  it  wonld  Tanlsh.  But  it 
stood  frst  and  silent  as  ever,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  Aboo- 
SimbeL  My  sorvants  all  slept,  and  the  r^  end  boys  noiee* 
lessly  moored  the  boat  to  the  shore,  and  then  lay  down  and 
slept  also.  Still  I  lay,  and  the  great  statues  looked  solemnly 
down  open  me,  and  the  moon  painted  their  kingly  nomens  and 
banners  with  yet  darker  distinctness  on  the  gray  rock.  The 
river  made  no  sound  below,  the  long  grass  stirred  not  a  blade 
at  the  foot  of  the  crags,  and  the  slopes  of  sand  were  white  and 
dumb  as  saow.  I  lay  in  too  de^  a  repose  for  thought,  and 
was  not  then  conscious  how  grateftil  was  such  a  silence  in  Na- 
ture, white  the  moon  held  up  that  picture  before  me.  It  mi^t 
hare  been  two  minutes  or  twenty,  before  the  onrrent  slowly 
swung  the  stem  of  the  boat  around,  and  tiie  picture  aff  slowly 
shifted  from  my  view,  leaving  instead  the  Southern  Cross  in 
its  shrine  of  stars. 
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In  the  mombg)  I  fonod  tibat  ve  li^  at  the  foot  of  the 
smftUcF  temple.  I  <p&etlj  wsdted  for  ubj  cap  of  coffee^  for  the 
mofQing  Teal%  was  infinitely  lees  grand  than  my  vision  of  ^e 
night.  I  then  climbed  to  the  door  aad  entered.  !Fhe  interior  is 
not  large  nor  impomng,  after  one  has  eeen  the  templesiof  £gypt. 
The  exterior,  hoveyer,  iff  en  each  va  oolossal  scale,  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  want  oi  proportion  in  the  dHferent  statues, 
the  efbet  is  very  strikingr  Th^  lacgest  fmes  are  abont  thirty- 
ftve  feet  h^,  aad  not  identical,  as  are  those  of  the  great  tem- 
ple. One^  who  stands  with  one  1^  adTSnoied,  wh3e  he  holds 
a  sword  with  the  handle  pressed  against  his  breast,  is  ezeented 
widi  mnoh  more  i^it  than  is  nsually  met  with  in  slatnes  of 
this  period.  The  scnlptmres  of  the  interior  are  interesting, 
and  bdng  of  the  time  of  Bemeses  the  Great,  whose  history 
iliey  illustrate,  are  executed  with  mudi  skill  and  labor.  The 
head  of  the  goddess  Athor,  on  the  faoe  of  the  eolunms  in  the 
hall,  is  much  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  same  goddess  at 
Bendenu  It  is,  in  fiiot,  almost  broad  and  distorted  ^umgh  to 
represent  the  genius  Typhon« 

The  front  of  the  great  temple  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other,  nor  does  it  fkoe  the  rhrer,  which  here  flows  in  a  north- 
east course.  The  line  of  the  cliff  is  broken  between  the  two, 
so  that  the  figures  of  the  great  Bemeses,  seated  on  eaoh  side 
of  the  door,  look  to  the  east,  the  direction  of  the  Ime  of  the 
face  being  nearly  north.  Through  the  gap  in  front,  the  sands 
have  poured  down  from  the  Desert  behind^  almost  whoUy  fill- 
ing up  the  space  between  the  two  cliffs ;  alkd  though  since  the 
temple  was  first  opened,  in  1817^  it  has  been  deared  nearly  to 
the  base  more  than  once,  the  rapid  aeeumulation  of  sand  has 
again  almost  closed  the  entrance.    The  southern  colossas'is 
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only  buied  about  half  way  to  the  Imee^  bat  of  Hietwo  iiortfa«ni 
ones  there  is  fittia  ebe  to  be  seen  exoqpt  tlie  heads.  Obscnrod 
as  is  theefiect  of  this  grand  front,  it  is  atiUiri^iit  paiaBel  in 
the  world.  I  had  not  thought  it  poasible  liiat  in  statues  of 
snoh  enonaoos  aiagnttade  tbsM  ooold  be  sadk  singslar  beauty 
ofexpresuoA.  The  face  of  Bemeses,  the  smo  in  eaeh,  is  vn^ 
donbtedly  a  portrait,  as  it  teeembles  tfaefisoes  of  the  statnes  in 
the  interi<^  and  those  of  the  King  in  othw  plaoes.  Besides, 
there  is  an  indiWdnality  in  scnne  of  the  featoies  whieh  is  too 
marked  to  represent  any  general  type  of  the  Sgyptian  head.  - 
The  fullness  <^  the  drooping  eyelid,  whioh  yet  does  not  eo'ver 
the  laige,  oblong  Egyptian  ^e;  the  nose,  at  isBt  slightly  in- 
elining  to  the  aqniUne,  but  oorring  to  the  roond,  broad  nos- 
trils; the  generous  breadth  of  the  oahn  lips,  and  thepUeid, 
serene  expression  of  the  ftoe,  are  worthy  of  the  eonqosror  of 
Afirioa  and  the  boilder  of  Kamak  and  Medeenet  Aboo. 

The  statae  next  tibe  door,  on  the  southern  side,  has  been 
shivered  to  tiie  throne  on  which  it  ia  seated,  and  the  fragments 
are  not  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  whieh  lie  npon  the  Ipsiees. 
The  ridiculous  vanity  of  tourists  has  not  even  spared  these 
Boblime  monnments,  and  they  are  covered  wherovor  a  hand  can 
reach,  with  the  names  of  noble  and  ignoble  snobs.  The  enthu- 
siastic antiquaries  who  cleared  away  the  sands  have  recorded 
the  fact  in  modest  inseriptions,  near  the  door,  where  they  do 
not  offend  the  eye;  and  one  readily  pardons  the  liberty  the 
writers  have  taken.  But  there  are  two  Germans  (whose  names 
I  will  not  mention,  since  it  would  help  give  them  the  very  noto- 
riety they  covet),  vriko  have  carved  their  names  in  letters  a  foot 
long)  on  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  statues,  and  afterwards  filled 
them  with  black  paint    I  should  like  to  sec  them  subjected  to  a 
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Bieroilefls  bagtinado,  <m  the  eame  part  ct  their  own  bodies. 
Certainly,  to  have  one  of  the  statues  seated  oq  their  breasts  as 
a  nightmare,  c^yery  nighyxf  their  lives,  would  not  be  too  much 
pmiisfaiQent  for  mch  a  deseoration. 

The  great  doorway  of  the  temple  is  so  loboked  up  with  sand 
that  I  was  obliged  to  cveep  in  on  my  knees.  The  son  by  this 
time  had  risen  Exactly  to  the  only  point  where  it  ean  illomine 
the  interior,  and  the  rays,  taking  a  more  yellow  hue  from  the 
rook  and  sand  on  which  they  fell,  shone  down  the  long  drift 
between  ike  ^uble  row  of  eolossal  statues,  and  lighted  up  the 
entranee  to  the  seeond  hall  of  the  temple.  I  sat  down  in  the 
sand,  awed  and  half  frightened  by  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  place.  The  sunshine,  falling  obliquely  on  the  sands, 
struck  a  dim  reflection  against  the  sculptured  roof,  and  even 
lighted  up  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  grand  hall  sufficiently  to 
diow  its  imposing  dimensions*  Ei^t  square  pillars — four  on 
either  side  of  the  central  aisle — seem  to  uphidd  the  roof^  and 
on  their  inner  mdes,  facing  eadi  other,  are  eight  statues  of  the 
King.  The  features  of  all  are  preserred,  and  have  something 
of  the  grace  and  serenity,  though  not  the  majesty  of  the  ^eat 
jtatues  outside.  They  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  with  an 
eternal  question  on  their  fixed  countenances,  but  n(me  can  give 
answer.  There  was  something  so  stem  and  strange  in  these 
eight  hoe&y  that  I  felt  a  sbuddw  of  fear  creep  over  me.  The 
strong  arms  are  all  crossed  on  their  breasts,  and  the  hands 
hold  various  sacred  and  .regal  symbols,  conspicuous  among 
wluch  is  something  resemUu^  a  flail,  which  one  sees  c^ten  in 
Egyptian  scolpture.  I  thought  of  a  marvellous  story  I  once 
read,  in  which  a  genie,  armed  with  a  braien  flail,  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  an  enchanted  castle,  crushing  with  the  stroke  of 
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bis  terrible  weapon  all  who  come  to  seek  the  tre*sare  wHluii. 
For  a  moment  the  ehildish  faith  in  the  Bupemataral  waa  as 
atro&g  aa  ever^  aiid  {  looked  at  the^gloomy  entnmce  beyond, 
wishing  to  enter,  bnt  fearing  the  stonj  flails  of  the  terriMa 
Bemesi  on  either  hand.  The  &oe8  were  onee  parfaalfy  oolored, 
and  the  blaok  ejeballi  still  remaudngoo  the  blank  eye  of  stone, 
gives  them  an  expression  of  stnpor,  of  death-in-life,  wfaidi 
aocoonted  to  me  fff  the  nervova  shock  I  ezporienoed  on  enter- 
ing. 

There  is  nothing  in  Bgypt  which  can  be  likmed  to  tbo 
great  temple  of  Abon-SimbeL  BLamak  is  grander,  but  ita 
grandeur  is  htimaiL  This  belongs  rather  to  the  snpexfanman 
fancies  of  the  East^^the  halla  of  the  Afirites— or  to  the  realm 
of  the  dethroned  Titans,  of  early  Greek  mytholog7.  This  im- 
pression is  not  diminished,  on  passing  the  seoend  hall  and 
corridor,  and  entering  the  adytnm,  or  sacred  chamber  of  the 
temple.  There  the  granite  altar  yet  stands  in  the  centre^ 
before  the  nndestroyed  fignrea  of  the  gods,  who,  seated  side  by 
side,  calmly  await  the  offerings  of  their  worshij^rs.  The 
pecoliar  individnality  of  each  deity  is  strikingly  shown  in  these 
large  statues,  and  their  attitade  is  much  less  constrained  than 
in  the  sitting  statues  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  These  look  as 
if  they  could  rise,  if  they  would.  The  walls  are  coyered  wi& 
sculptures  of  them  and  of  the  oontemplar  deities,  in  the  grand, 
bold  style  of  the  age  of  Bemeses.  Some  visitors  had  left  a 
supply  of  diy  pa)m  braachea  neti  the  entrance,  and  of  Ihese  I 
made  torches,  which  blaaed  and  cradled  fiercely,  flaring  with  a 
rich  red  light  on  the  sculptured  and  painted  walls.  There 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  examine  all  the  smaller  chambers, 
of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine,  cut  laterally  into  the  rock, 
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without  ftnj  Attempt  at  aymmetiy  of  form,  or  regolaritj  of 
arraogemezKt.  Serer&l  of  them  have  seats  mmuBg  arotmd 
three  sides,  eza<H;ly  like  the  diyans  in  modem  Egyptian  houses. 
They  were  probably  designed  for  the  apartments  of  the  priests 
or  servants  conneeted  with  the  temple. 

The  sonlptores  on  the  waDa  of  the  grand  hall  are,  affcer 
those  of  Medeenet  Abou,  and  on  the  exterior  wall  of  Eamak, 
the  most  interesting  I  have  seen  in  Egypt.  On  the  end  wall, 
on  either  side  of  the  entranoe,  is  a  colossal  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting Remeses  slaying  a  groap  of  captive  kings,  whom  he 
holds  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  in 
each  group,  and  the  fbatores,  though  they  are  not  colored, 
ezMhit  the  same  distinction  of  race  as  I  had  previously  remark- 
ed  in  Belzoni's  tomb,  at  Thebes.  There  is  the  Negro,  the 
Persian,  the  Jew,  and  one  other  form  of  countenance  which  I 
could  not  make  out — aQ  imploring  with  uplifted  hands  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  On  the  southern  wall,  the  distinction 
between  the  Negro  and  the  Egyptian  is  made  still  more  obvi- 
ous by  the  coloring  of  the  figures.  In  fact,  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  were  as  strongly  marked  in  the  days  of 
Bemeses  as  at  present.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  discus- 
sing the  question  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  raca  Admitting 
the  different  races  of  men  to  have  had  originally  one  origin, 
the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  Han  on  the  earth,  must  have 
been  nearer  fifty  thousand  than  five  thousand  years  ago.  If 
climate,  customs,  and  the  like  have  been  the  only  agents  in 
producing  that  variety  of  race,  which  we  find  so  strongly  mark- 
ed nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  surely  those  agents  must 
have  been  at  work  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  that  usually 
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aeoepled  tf  liie  age  of  Has.    We  aie  older  tim  ne  knoir ;  bnfc 
our  b^ginniiig,  like  our  end,  ia  daifawea  and  mystery. 

The  eeulptares  on  the  aide  wafla  of  tbe  tevple  represent 
the  wars  of  Bemeeee,  lAOy  aa  at  Medeenet  Aboa,  stands  in  a 
dbariot  which  two  honMS  at  loll  9peei  whiziinio  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  The  king  djaoharges  his  arrows  against  them,  and 
directly  in  front  of  him  a  charioteer,  mortally  womided,  is 
burled  firtmi  his  overthrown  chariot  The  gronps  are  chiselled 
with  great  ^irit  and  boldneas;  thefigores  of  thekmg  and  his 
horses  are  foil  of  H&  Towering  over  all,  as  well  by  his  supe- 
rior proportions  as  by  the  majesty  and  courage  of  his  attitude^ 
Remeses  stands  eieet  and  motionless  amid  the  shook  and  jar 
and  riot  of  battle.  There  ia  no  eznltation  in  his  &ee;  only 
the  inflexible  calmness  of  Destixqr. 

I  spent  some  time  contemplating  thdse  grand  and  remaik- 
able  memorials  of  the  greatest  age  of  Egypt,  and  left  with  mj 
feeling  fbr  Egyptian  art  even  stronger  than  before.  Iwatdied 
the  giant  ^gores  of  the  portico,  as  the  swift  cuTent  carried 
my  boat  down  stream,  relnctaat  to  lote  si^t  of  their  majestio 
features.  Bat  the  yellow  of  the  cliff  tmmed  to  pnrpley  and  at 
last  other  crags  passed  before  it 
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CHAPTEB    XXXVIII. 

RBTUKK     TO     BOYPT, 

I  LoM  my  SnnAlne)  ood  Eegatn  it— Nubian  Scenery— Dorr— The  Templo  of  Anuuta 
— MyBterlons  Sapplngs— Funiliar  Scones— Halt  at  Korosko— BsciqM  from  Shlp- 
■wmOt^^The  Teni]il»  of  Seboob— ObMiog  oOur  Ooato— Temple  of  I);|orf  Bonqm— 
A.  Backsbeeali  £xpeTiiQX>nt— Ealabshee—Templa  of  Dab6d— We  reach  the  Egyih 
tian  Frontier. 

Ths  dsBijxeBBuxg  coldaesa  of  the  tGmperatare  the  night  before 
zeachiag  Wadi  Halla,  ftfieoted  me  more  paJnfuUy  than  all  the 
losstings  I  had  mdured  in  Sond^  My  noee  after  losing  six 
eoats  of  sldni  became  so  hard  and  eoppery,  tibat  like  Anthony 
Van  Oorlear'e,  the  reflected  rays  from  it  mi^t  have  pierced 
even  the  tough  akm  of  a  crocodile.  My  frame  was  eo  steeped 
in  heat^  that  had  onr  fdel  fallen  short,  I  m%ht  have  *^  drawn  " 
my  tea,  by  hngging  the  kettle  in  my  arms.  I  had  been  so 
bathed  and  rolled  in  light,  the  son  had  so  constantly,  with 
each  succeeding  day,  showered  upon  me  his  burning  baptism, 
that  I  came  to  regard  myself  as  one  of  his  special  representa* 
tives,  and  to  faney  that,  wherever  I  went,  there  was  a  sort  of 
nimbos  or  radiation  aroimd  me.  Bat  those  few  drops  of  rain, 
among  the  stony  momitiuns  of  the  Batn  Bl-Hadjar,  quenched 
at  once  the  glow  of  my  outer  sorfiiee,  and  the  eold  winds  which 
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IbUowed,  nerer  ceased  blowing  tQI  they  ertingniBhed  em  tiiA 
oentral  firefl.  I  was  like  an  iiicipient  comet,  sonffed  oat  of 
exifltenee  and  jnade  satellite  to  some  firozen  planet  Hy  frame 
was  raoked  with  pains,  wliieh  tamed  into  misery  the  refiraah- 
ing  indolence  of  the  Nile.  I  had  no  medicines,  hat  put 
my  philosophy  into  practice :  the  climate  of  Nnbia,  I  said, 
has  giren  me  this  infliction,  therefore  the  eoontry  most  supply 
the  remedy.  So  I  sent  the  rais  ashmre  in  sea^  of  it  He 
came  back  with  a  cap  of  oil  which  a  shining  daughter  <rf  the 
land  was  aboat bestowing  upon  her  eriq>y  tresses,  and  Idrank 
it  with  a  heroic  &ith  in  the  efficacy  of  my  theory.  I  was  not 
disappointed,  and  on  the  third  day  sat  once  more  in  tiie  son, 
in  tiie  bow  of  my  boat,  trying  to  regain  the  effiaenoe  I  had 
lost 

The  scenery  of  the  Nik  below  Abon-Simbel  is  very  beanti- 
ftiL  The  monntains  recede  again  from  the  ban^,  and  show 
themselTss  occasionally  in  pictaresq[ae  peaks.  The  shores  an 
low  and  lidtk  uai  the  groTcs  of  date-trees  most  Inzaiiant  The 
weather  was  delightfally  calm  and  warm,  and  the  Nile,  thongfa 
swift,  ran  smooth  and  shining  as  the  oil  of  his  own  castor 
bean-fields.  Daring  the  sweet,  qoiet  hoar  before  and  after 
sonset,  we  floated  down  through  the  loydy  region  about  Bos- 
ton and  Teshka.  Three  tall  peaks  of  dark-brown  rock  rose 
inland,  beyond  the  groves  of  the  beautiful  Ibreemee  palm, 
whose  leaves,  longer  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian date-tree,  are  gracefeUy  parted  at  the  sides — half  of  them 
shooting  upward  in  a  plomy  tuft,  while  the  other  half  droop 
around  the  tall  shaft  of  the  tree.  The  boys  worked  daring  the 
second  night  with  unabated  f<»*ce.  I  awoke  as  the  moon  was 
rising  throu^  black  obuds,  and  found  the  lofty  crags  of 
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Ibre«m  o?«iiiaiigiiig  us.  We  swept  aSentlj  uader  the  base 
of  ibe  hei^ito,  wlddi  in  tbe  indJBtinci  li^t,  appeared  to  rise 
torn  or  five  hundred  feet  above  ua  By  sanme,  the  date- 
groyes  of  Denr^theeapitalttf  tbe  Nuba  oountiy^  were  msigbt, 
aad  we  were  soon  moored  beside  the  beaoh  in  front  of  the 
town.  Derr  stretehes  fbr  some  distance  ah»ig  the  shore,  and 
foesents  an  agreeaUe  front  to  the  river.  A  merchant,  from  a 
boat  near  ours,  bron^t  me  two  small  loaves  of  deUcious 
Egyptian  bread.  HefaadbeeniBSoudin,  andknewfaow  sudi 
bread  would  feUsh,  after  the  Uadk  manufaetare  of  that 
eountiy. 

Ajq  hour  afterwards  my  boat  ran  to  the  eastern  bank,  to 
allow  me  to  visik  the  Uttte  tenq>Ie  of  Amada.  This  temple 
stands  on  a  slight  rise  in  the  sands,  \duoh  surround  and  en« 
ttrely  overwhelm  it  It  oonststs  only  of  a  low  portico,  si^ 
ported  by  eight  pillars^  a  narrow  eonidor  and  the  usual  three 
ohambers — all  of  very  small  dimensions.  The  sculptures  on 
the  walls  are  remailBabfe  for  the  csKoellent  preservation  of  their 
colors.  The  early  Christians,  who  used  this  temple  for  their 
worship,  broke  holes  in  tiie  roof,  which  admit  suflicient  light 
fbr  the  exsmiaation  of  the  interior.  Without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  hierogijphie  inscriptions  cAi  the  temple,  I  should 
judge  that  it  was  erected  by  some  private  person  or  persons. 
The  figures  making  the  offerings  have  not  the  usual  symbols 
of  royalty,  and  the  oljects  th^  present  conmst  jvinoipally  of 
tiie  fruits  of  the  earth,  wfaidi  are  heaped  upon  a  table  placed 
before  the  divinity.  The  coloring  of  the  fruit  is  quite  rich 
and  glowing,  and  there  are  other  oljeots  which  appear  to  be 
cakes  or  pastiy«  WMle  I  was  examining  ^  central  diamber, 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  sharply  striking  one  of  the  out* 
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side  piOan  witii  a  stick.  It  wu  repeated  thxee  times  iritk  an 
interval  between,  and  was  so  dear  and  distinct  that  I  imagined 
it  to  be  Achmet,  following  me.  I  called,  but  on  receiTing  no 
answer,  went  oat,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  no  per- 
son tbere  or  within  sight  The  temjf^  stands  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  any  dwellii^,  and  thero  Is  no  place  in  the 
smooth  sands  on  all  sides  of  it  ix^ere  a  man  codd  hklei 
When  I  mentioned  this  cireomstance,  on  retaining  to  t^ 
boat,  Achmet  and  the  nus  immediately  declared  it  to  be  tlte 
work  of  a  djitiy  or  afirite,  who  fireqaeotly  are  heard  among  the 
ruins,  and  were  greatly  shocked  when  I  refused  to  accept  this 
explanation*  I  record  the  drcamstanee  to  show  Uiat  even  in 
tiie  heart  of  Nubia  there  are  mysterioos  rappings. 

Bq^ond  Derr  I  entered  the  mountain  region  of  granite, 
sandstone  and  porphyry,  which  extends  all  the  way  to  Aa- 
sooan.  As  I  approached  Korosko,  which  is  only  about  twelye 
miles  farther,  the  south-wind  increased  till  it  became  a  gennine 
JAamseeny  almost  blotting  out  the  laadsoi^  with  the  dooda 
of  sand  which  it  whirled  from  the  recesses  of  the  Biban.  We 
were  obliged  to  creep  along  imder  the  bank  till  we  reached 
Korosko,  where  we  ran  up  to  the  same  old  landing-place  at 
which  I  had  stopped  in  December.  The  bank  was  ei^t  feet 
hi^er  than  then,  the  river  having  fallen  that  much  in  the 
mean  time.  There  was  the  same  house,  open  on  the  river- 
side, the  same  old  Turk  sitting  within,  the  dark  sycamores 
shading  the  bank,  the  dusly  terrace  with  the  familiar  palma 
tossing  their  leaves  against  the  wind,  the  water-mill,  the  white 
minaret  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  lastly,  the  bold, 
peaked  ridge  of  Djebel  Korosko  behind.  There  was  the  very 
spot  where  my  tent  had  stood,  and  where  I  first  momnted  a 
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dromedary  for  the  long  march  through  the  Nubian  Desert 
There  waa  also  the  comer  by  which  I  tomed  into  the  moon- 
tain-pass,  and  took  leave  of  the  Nile.  I  recognized  all  these 
points  with  a  grateM  feeling  that  my  long  wandering  in  Oen< 
tral  Africa  was  over,  without  a  single  untoward  incident  to 
mar  my  recollection  of  it.  I  had  my  pipe  and  carpet  brought 
under  the  shade  of  the  sycamore,  while  Aehmet  went  up  to 
the  Qovemor's  house,  with  the  rais  and  one  of  the  boys.  Be- 
fore long,  the  latl«r  appeared  with  his  shirt  full  of  pigeons  (for 
I  had  not  forgotten  the  delicioas  roast  pigeons  we  took  from 
Korosko  into  the  Desert),  then  the  rais  with  my  sack  of  char- 
coal|  the  Goyemor  haying  only  used  about  one-third  of  it  dur- 
ing my  absence,  and  finally  the  €h>yemor  himsel£  Moussa 
Effendi  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  me 
many  times,  thanking  God  that  I  had  returned  in  safety.  We 
sat  on  my  carpet,  talked  for  an  hour  about  my  journey,  took 
cofiTee,  and  I  then  left  the  worthy  man  and  his  wretched  yil- 
lage,  more  delighted  at  haying  seen  them  again  than  I  can 
well  express. 

The  same  evening,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  near- 
ly at  rightrangles  to  our  course,  and  just  at  dusk,  as  the  rais 
and  All  were  rowing  vigorously  to  keep  the  boat  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  (the  other  being  full  of  dangerous 
reefs),  the  rope  which  held  the  long  oar  in  its  pkce  broke,  and 
All  tumbled  heels  over  head  iato  the  wooden  cooking  bowl  of 
the  raSs.  The  wind  carried  us  rapidly  towards  the  opposite 
shore,  and  whfle  Ali  and  Lalee  were  trying  to  fix  the  oar  in 
its  place,  we  heard  the  water  roaring  over  the  rooks.  "  O 
Prophet!"  "O  Apoafle!"  "Prophet  of  God,  help  us!" 
were  the  ezdamaticKis  of  the  rais,  but  little  black  'Med  Eoo- 
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tfkce,  who  sat  at  the  helm,  like  Charlcnoagiie  on  a  similar 
sioD,  said  nothing.  He  looloed  keenly  through  the  gloom  for 
the  reef,  and  at  last  disoened  it  in  time  for  the  boat  to  be 
senlled  aroond  mth  the  remaining  oar,  and  broo^t  to  land 
just  above  the  dangerous  point  A  shipwreck  in  thoiNilc  is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  one  would  imagine,  who  has  never 
seen  the  river  during  a  strong  wind.  Its  waves  run  as  roiigh- 
Ij  and  roar  as  loudly  as  those  of  a  small  sea. 

We  reached  Sebooa  during  the  night,  and  I  walked  up  to 
the  temple  as  soon  as  I  rose.    Early  as  it  was,  several  Arabs 
descried  me  from  a  distance,  and  followed.    The  temple,  wliidb 
is  small  and  uninteresting,  is  almost  buried  under  drifts  from 
the  Desert,  which  completely  fill  its  interior  chambers.     Only 
the  portico  and  court,  vdth  three  pillars  on  each  side,  to  which 
colossal  caryatides  are  attached,  remam  visibla    Before  the 
pylon  there  is  an  avenue  of  lion-headed  sphinxes,  six  of  whidi, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  sandstone,  raise  their  heads  above  the 
sand.    I  was  followed  to  the  vessel  by  the  men,  who  impor- 
tuned me  for  backsheesh.    When  I  demanded  what  reason 
they  had  for  expecting  it,  they  answered  that  all  strang^s 
who  go  there  give  it  to  them.    This  was  reason  enough  for 
them ;  as  they  knew  not  why  it  was  given,  so  they  knew  not 
why  it  should  be  refdsed.     The  crowd  of  travellers  during  the 
winter  had  completely  spoiled  the  Barabras.    I  said  to  the 
men :  "  You  have  done  nothing  for  me ;  you  are  beggan,^^— 
but  instead  of  feeling  the  term  a  reproach,  they  answered: 
"  You  are  right — ^we  are  beggars."    With  such  people  one  can 
do  nothing. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  la^ed  along,  against  a  head- 
wind.   My  two  boys  did  the  work  of  two  men,  and  I  stima- 
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iftted  them  with  piese&ts  of  matton  and  tobacco.  Three  Eng^ 
lish  boats  (the  hist  of  the  season)^  left  Wadi-Halfa  tiiree  days 
before  me,  and  by  iDquiring  at  the  viUage,  I  foimd  I  was  fast 
gaming  en  them.  I  begaa  to  feel  some  cariosity  coneerimig 
tiie  world's  doings  daring  the  winter,  and  as  these  Englishmen 
were  at  leaat  three  months  in  advance  of  the  point  where  I 
left  off,  they  became  important  objects  to  me,  and  the  chase  of 
them  grew  exciting.  I  prepared  for  my  encounter  with  them 
and  o&er  belated  travellers  on  the  Nile,  by  making  an  Ameri- 
can flag  ont  of  some  staff  which  I  had  bought  for  that  purpose 
in  Dongola.  The  blue  and  white  were  English  muslin,  and 
the  red  the  woollen  fabric  of  Barbary,  but  they  hannonifled 
welly  and  my  flag,  though  I  say  it,  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
on  the  river. 

The  temple  of  Djerf  Hoesayn  is  excavated  in  the  rock, 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill  behind  the  village.  A  rough  path, 
over  heaps  of  stones,  which  abound  with  fragments  of  pottery, 
denoting  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town,  leads  up  to  it. 
When  I  reached  the  platform  in  firont  of  the  entrance  I  had  a 
convoy  of  more  than  a  dozen  persons,  mostly  stout,  able-bodied 
men.  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment,  and  so  told  them  at 
the  start  to  go  back,  for  they  would  get  nothing;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  shaken  off  I  avoided  with  the  greatest  care 
and  patience  aU  their  endeavors  to  place  me  under  obligations 
to  them ;  for  these  cunning  Barabras  are  most  assiduous  in 
their  efforts  to  render  some  slight  service.  If  it  is  only  kicking 
a  stone  out  of  your  path,  it  constitutes  a  claim  for  backsheesh, 
and  they  represent  their  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
the  most  glaring  ingratitude  on  your  part  not  to  give  it. 

On  entering  the  temple,  the  vast  square  {allars  of  the  hall. 
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niih  ihe  oobssal  jBgures  attaished  to  ihem,  produce  a  Btrikui^ 
impresaion*  The  effect  of  these  pillars,  whkh  fill  nearly  half 
the  space  of  ihe  hall  itself,  is  to  xDcrease  its  apparent  dimeso* 
sioDS,  so  that  the  temple,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  be  on  a 
grander  scale  than  is  really  the  case.  I  had  some  curiosity 
regarding  this  place,  from  tho  enthusiastio  description  of  War- 
burton,  and  the  di^araging  remarks  of  Wilkinson.  After  see- 
ing it,  I  find  them  both  correct,  in  a  great  measure.  The  co- 
lossal statues  of  the  grand  hall  are  truly,  as  the  latter  ob* 
serves,  clumsy  and  badly  executed,  and  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  are  unworthy  the  age  of.Bemoses;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  their  size,  and  the  bulk  of  the  six  pillars,  which  are  lofty 
enough  to  be  symmetrical,  would  hare  a  fine  efiect  when  seea 
at  night,  by  the  light  of  torches,  as  Warburton  saw  them.  All 
the  chambers  have  suffered  from  smoke  and  bats,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  old  Christians.  The  walls  are  so  Mack  that  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figures  upon  them.  This,  howerer, 
rather  heightens  the  impression  of  a  grand,  though  uncouth 
and  barbarous  art,  which  the  temple  suggests.  I  made  but  a 
brief  visit,  and  marched  down  the  hill  with  the  population  of 
Djerf  HoBsayn  in  my  train.  The  boat  had  gone  ahead,  as  the 
only  approach  to  the  shore  was  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  but  they 
insisted  on  following  me.  I  ordered  them  to  leave,  fearing  lest 
the  very  fact  of  their  walking  so  &r  in  the  hot  sun  would  in- 
duce me  to  break  my  resolution.  It  would  have  been,  indeed, 
a  satisfaction  to  give  ten  piastres  and  be  firecd  firom  them, 
and  I  took  no  little  credit  to  myself  for  persisting  in  refusing 
them.  They  all  dropped  off  at  last,  except  two,  who  came 
almost  to  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  moored,  and  only  turned 
back  because  I  was  in  advance  and  ordered  the  rais  to  move 
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on  as  Booit  as  I  got  on  board.  I  should  like  to  know  their 
opinion  of  me.  I  have  no  doubt  the  people  considered  me  t^e 
most  eccentric  iFrank  who  ever  came  among  them. 

The  next  morning  we  reached  Kalabshee,  and  before  sun- 
rise I  was  standing  on  the  long  stone  platform  before  the  tern* 
pie.  The  pylon  of  hewn  sandstone  rises  grandly  above  the 
spacious  portal,  and  from  the  exterior  the  building  has  a  most 
imposiDg  air.  Its  interior  once,  probably,  did  not  diminish 
the  impression  thus  given ;  but  at  present  it  is  such  an  utter 
mass  of  ruin  that  the  finest  details  are  entirely  lost.  The 
temple  is  so  covered  with  the  enormous  firagiiients  of  the  roof 
and  walls  that  it  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  examine  it ; 
but  it  does  not  repay  any  laborious  inspection.  The  outer 
wall  which  surrounds  it  has  also  been  hurled  down,  and  the 
-vfhole  place  is  a  complete  wreck.  I  know  of  no  temple  which 
has  been  subjected  to  such  violence,  unless  it  be  that  of  Soleb, 
in  Par  El-MUiass. 

Below  the  temple  we  passed  the  Bab  (Gate)  El-Kalabshee, 
where  the  river  is  hemmed  in  between  enormous  boulders  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  The  morning  was  cold  and  dark,  and 
had  there  been  firs  instead  of  palms,  I  could  have  believed  my- 
self on  some  flood  among  the  hills  of  Norway.  I  urged  on  the 
boys,  as  I  wished  to  reach  Dabdd  before  dark,  and  as  AU,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Egypt,  took  a  hand  at  the  oar  oc« 
casionally,  our  boat  touched  the  high  bank  below  the  temple 
just  after  sunset.  There  is  a.little  village  near  the  place,  and 
the  reapers  in  the  ripe  wheat-fields  behind  it  were  closing  their 
day's  labor.  One  old  man,  who  had  no  doubt  been  a  servant 
in  Cairo,  greeted  me  with  "  Inwna  sera  /  "  Achmet  followed, 
to  keep  off  the  candidates  for  backsheesh,  and  I  stood  alone  in 
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Ae  portico  of  the  temple,  just  m  tine  erening  star  began  to 
twbkle  i&  the  fading  amber  bimI  rose.    Like  EBlalriieey  tiie 
temple  is  of  the  times  of  the  Oseears,  and  imfimehed.     Tliere 
are  three  ohambere,  the  interior  walla  of  whidi  are  oorered 
with  sotdptares,  but  little  else  is  represented  than  the  ofSearinge 
to  the  gods.    Indeed,  none  of  the  Boolptarclfl  ih  the  temples  of 
the  Cttsars  have  the  historio  interest  of  those  of  the  Eigkieteth 
Bgyptian  djnasty.    3%e  object  of  the  later  ardilttots  appears 
to  have  been  merelj  to  cover  the  walls,  and  consequently  we 
find  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  mdyjeots.    The  noviee  in 
Egyptian  art  mi^^t  at  first  be  deceived  bj  the  fresher  appear- 
ance of  the  figures,  their  provision  and  the  ibeatnesi  of  thdr 
chiselling ;  but  a  little  ezperience  vrill  satisfy  him  how  (stdy 
superior  were  the  ancient  workmen,  both  in  ii»  design  and 
exeouti<m  of  th^r  historic  sculptmres.    In  Dd)6d,  I  saw  the 
last  of  tiie  Nubian  temples,  in  number  nearly  eqpial  to  those 
of  Egypt,  and  after  Thebes,  quite  equal  to. them  in  interest 
No  one  who  has  not  been  beyond  Assouan,  can  presume  to  say 
that*  he  has  a  ihoroogh  idea  of  Egyptian  art    And  the  Nile, 
the  glorious  river,  is  only  half  known  by  those  who  forsake 
hunatPhilflo. 

After  dark,  we  floated  past  the  Bhaymt^-Wah,  a  pow^fnl 
eddy  or  whirlpool  in  the  stream,  and  in  the  night  came  to  a 
small  village  within  hearing  of  the  Oataraot  HefC  the  rais 
had  his  family,  and  stopped  to  see  tiiem.  We  lay  there  quiet- 
ly the  rest  of  the  night,  but  vrith  the  first  glimpse  of  light  I 
was  stirring,  and  called  him  to  his  duty.  The  dawn  was  de^ 
ening  into  a  clear  golden  whiteness  in  the  East,  but  a  few 
lai^  stars  were  sparkling  overhead,  as  we  approached  Phibo. 
Its  long  colonnades  of  light  sand8t<me   glimmered  in  the 
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sliadows  of  die  palxns,  between  the  dark  mMses  of  the  vaovmr 
tains  on  either  hand,  and  its  tall  pylons  rose  beyond,  distinot 
against  the  dcy.  The  little  hamlets  on  the  shores  were  still  in 
4ho  hash  of  sleep,  and  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  im^ 
pression  of  that  f aixy  picture.  The  pillars  of  the  aiiy  chapel 
of  Athor  are  perfeet  in  their  lightness  and  grace,  when  seen 
thus  from  &  boat  coming  down  the  river,  with  the  pahn-groyes 
behind  them  and  the  island-quay  below.  We  glided  softfy 
past  that  vision  of  .dlmoe  and  beauty,  to<de  the  rapid  between 
the  gates  of  granite,  and  swept  down  to  the  village  at  the  head 
of  the  Oataract  The  sun  had  just  risen,  lighting  up  the  fleet 
joi  trading  boats^at  anchor,  and  the  crowds  <tf  Arabs,  Egyptians 
and  Barabras  on  the  beach.  The  two  BngUsh  dahabiyehs  I 
bad  been  chasing  were  rowed  out  for  the  descent  of  tiie  Cata- 
ract, as  I  jumped  ashore  and  flnished  my  travels  in  NubiSb 
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OHAPTBE    XXXIX. 

VOTAQB      POWN     THE     K  I  L B . 

'  Ahocudi~A  Boat  fbr  Ciiro-^Bii«Iidi  ToaiMs— A  H««d-wfftd— Oplitba3ffll*->Ete«h«*A 
Mummied  FMoMee-^AH  BAodl^  &tMm   A  JmlMyAIWtt   Agivri  at  I«Z80>- 

I'be  SgTptlaa  Aatoma— A  Day  tt  Tbebeft— Songs  of  the  BaUon— All  Icevw  m«— 
Bido  to  Bondera— Head-ivlnda  agaln—VlBit  to  Tabtah— The  Hoom  of  BofaS  Bay. 

I  REACBBD  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  tibe  monusig  of  the  six- 
teenth of  March,  haying  been  Ibrtj  days  in  making  the  jonr- 
ney  from  Khartonnu  Immediately  ap<m  our  arrival,  I  took  a 
donkey  and  rode  aronnd  the  Oataraet  to  Aasooan,  leaving  All 
to  take  care  of  the  ba|^age<oameI&  I  went  directly  to  tiie 
beadii,  where  a  crowd  of  vessels  were  moored,  in  eaEpecialion 
of  the  caravans  of  gnm  from  the  South.  An  Egyptian  Bey, 
going  to  EJiartoum  in  the  train  of  Bustom  Pasha,  had  arrived 
the  day  before  in  a  small  dahabiyeh,  and  the  captain  thereof 
immediately  offered  it  to  me  for  the  return  to  Cairo.  It  was 
a  neat  and  beauti^l  little  vessel,  widi  a  clean  cabin,  couch, 
divan,  and  shady  portico  on  deoL  He  asked  twelve  hundred 
piastres ;  I  offered  him  nine  hundred ;  we  agreed  on  a  thou- 
sand, and  when  my  camels  arrived  there  was  a  new  refrige  pre- 
pared for  my  household  gods.    I  set  Aofamet  to  work  at  get-' 
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ting  the  necessary  Biq>plie8,  Bent  Hke  m'B  to  bake  head  for  tbe 
voyage,  and  then  went  to  see  the  jolly^  flat-nosed  Governor. 
He  received  me  very  cordially,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say  of 
the  unparalleled  herd  of  travellers  on  the  Nile  during  the 
winter.  Ninety-six  vessels  and  eleven  steamboats  had  reached 
the  harbor  of  Aasonan,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  were 
Americans.  ^'  Hashallah  1  yonr  ooimiarymen  must  be  very 
rich,"  said  the  Governor. 

When  I  left. the  divan,  the  firiiig  of  ganu  annoonoed  tbe 
safe  arrival  of  the  English  boats  below  the  Oataract  Yery 
soon  I  saw  two  bnmt-faoed,  tarbooshed  individuals,  with  ^e- 
glasses  in  their  eyes,  strolling  np  the  beach.  For  (mee  I 
threw  off  iiie  reserre  wbkii  a  traveller  nsoally  feels  towards 
every  one  speaking  Hs  own  language,  and  accosted  them. 
They  met  my  advances  half-way,  and  before  long  my  brain 
was  in  a  ferment  of  Srenoh  and  English  polities.  Europe  was 
still  qniet  then,  bat  how  unlike  the  qpiiet  of  tbe  Orient  I  The 
En^iahmen  had  jleatj  of  news  for  me^  but  knew  nothing  of 
the  news  I  most  wantedr-rthose  of  my  own  coontry.  Had  oar 
positions  been  reversed^  the  resalt  would  have  been  dififerent 
They  left  at  sonset  for  the  retom  to  Thebes,  but  I  was  drain- 
ed until  noon  the  next  day,  when  I  set  off  in  company  with 
the  boat  of  Sigaor  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria,  who  left  Khar- 
toum a  few  days  after  me.  I  had  six  men,  but  only  two  of 
them  were  good  oarsmen. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  awoke,  the  broken  pylon  of  Ombos 
tottered  directly  over  the  boat.  I  rushed  on  deck  in  time  to 
eatch  another  sig^of  the  beautifol  double  portico,  looking 
down  firom  the  drifted  sand&  The  wind  Uew  very  stron^y 
from  the  north,  but  in  the  afternoon  we  socceeded  in  reaehiqg 
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Sjellel  SSsileh,  wEere  the  EngKsli  boats  were  moored.  We 
ezohanged  pistol  sali^os,  and  I  ran  up  to  the  bank  to  yint 
gome  emions  soolptared  tablets  and  grottoes,  whidi  we  did  not 
see  on  tiie  upward  TOyage.  During  the  night  the  wind 
increased  to  sach  an  extent  that  all  the  boats  were  obliged  to 
hj  to  The  morning  fbnnd  our  four  dahabiyefas  floating  dow- 
]y  down  in  company,  crossing  from  side  to  side  transversely,  in 
order  to  make  a  little  Headway.  Alter  iiiree  or  four  hottra^ 
however,  the  wind  ^ew  so  sti^ong  that  they  were  driven  up 
stream,  and  all  ran  to  the  lee  of  a  hi^  bank  for  shelter. 
There  we  lay  nearly  all  day.  The  Englishmen  went  ashore 
and  diot  quails,  but  I  lounged  on  my  diviln,  unable  to  do  any 
thing,  for  the  change  from  the  dry,  hot  desert  air,  to  the  damp 
Nile  blasts,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  resembling 
ophthalmia.  I  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  dnd  had  no  reme- 
dies except  water,  which  I  tried  both  warm  and  cold,  wi& 
very  litde  effect. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fell ;  after  dark  we  passed  the 
pylon  of  Edfoo,  and  at  noon  the  next  day  reached  Esneh.  I 
went  at  once  to  the  temple,  so  beautiful  in  my  memory,  yet 
-still  more  beau^fol  when  I  saw  it  again.  The  boys  who 
admitted  me,  lifted  the  lids  of  the  large  coffin  and  showed  the 
Toyal  mummies,  iirfiich  are  there  crumbling  to  pieces  from  the 
neglect  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  who  dug  them  up  at 
Ooomeh.  The  coffins  were  of  thick  plank  and  still  sound,  the 
wood  having  become  exceedingly  dry  and  light.  The  mum* 
mies  were  all  more  or  less  mutilated,  but  tiie  heads  of  some 
were  well  preserved.  In  form,  they  differ  considerably  from 
the  Arab  head  of  the  present  day,  showing  a  better  balance  of 
the  intellectaal  and  moral  faculties.    On  one  of  them  the  hair 
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was  0ttU  freah  and  unoontipted.  It  wa9  of  a  fine,  ailky  t«z« 
tore  and  a  bright  anbiini  odor.  The  jpdiYidoal  was  a  womaiit 
with  a  yeiy  aymmatrical  head,  and  smaliy  regolar  featurea. 
She  may  hate  been  a  beaaty  onee,  but  nothkig  eould  be  BUHe 
Udeoaa  I  polled  off  a  small  loek  of  hair,  aad  took  it  wiA 
me  as  a  enrious  reUe,  Esaeh  appeared  moeh  more  beamtifal 
to  me  than  on  my  npward  jonmey ;  posnbly,  by  contrast  with 
the  mnd-boilt  booses  of  Soodto.  I  went  to  a  eoffee^q^  and 
smoked  a  AeedUbj  while  the  moeisin  oaBed  down  from  the 
mosqne  in  front :  "Qod  ia  great;  there  is  no  Gtod  but  &od; 
Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  CkKL" 

Ali  Effandiy  the  agent  of  the  Jfoodtr,  or  Qwemo^y  oame 
to  see  me  and  afterwards  went  on  board  my  vessel.  As  the 
wind  was  blowing  so  furiously  that  we  eould  not  leafe,  I  invit- 
ed him  to  dinner,  and  in  the  meantime  we  had  a  long  talk  on 
afirites  and  other  evil  sfArits.  I  learned  many  corioos  things 
concerning  Arabic  faith  in  such  matters.  The  belief  in  spirits 
is  universal,  altho:agh  an  intelligent  Arab  will  not  readily  con- 
fess the  fiuyt  to  a  Fraidc,  unless  betrayed  into  it  by  a  shnidated 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  lattflr«  AliB&ndt  infomied  me  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  is  Ulled  by  viokooe,  haunts  tfie  spot 
where  his  body  is  buried,  xmAil  the  number  of  years  has  elapsed, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  lived.  He  stated,  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  that  formerly,  in  passing  at  ni^t  over 
the  plain  between  Baababeh  and  tiie  Pyramids,  where  Napo- 
leon defeated  the  Mameluke,  he  had  frequently  heard  a  oon- 
fosion  of  noisesy^-cries  of  pain,  and  agony,  and  wrath-*bot 
that  now  thore  were  but  few  sounds  to  be  heardy  as  the^timfto' 
service  of  the  ghosts  had  for  the  most  part  eipired. 

One  of  his  personal  ezpenences  with  an  afrile  amused  me 
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eipeedin^y.  He  was  tmUsig  one  al^i  on  tiie  zoid  froa 
Cako  to  Shoobnki  when  he  middeiily  mm  a  ddskey  befixe  Udeu 
A3  he  wae  eomewfaafc  UAgaoiy  fwd  the  dookgr  did  not  9fifesr 
to  hare  an  oimef ,  he  moimted,  and  wae  riduag  aloi^  yeiy 
pkaeantlj)  whaa  he  was  staitfed  by  the  £wt  th«t  the  aniiiial 
naa  gradually  inoneaaii^  in  aiae.  In  n  few  raiawtea  it  beeama 
nearly  aa  ktge  aa  a  oaaMl;  and  he  thereliy  loaew  that  it  was 
no  donkey,  but  an  a&ile.  At  fint  he  waa  in  aneL  tansBr  4haft 
the  hura  of  hia  beard  atood  ateaif^  ont  fip(M  his  hoo,  but 
snddeoly  remembenqg  that  an  afrite  may  be  bren^  to  retcal 
hia  true  nature  by  wonnding  ban  with  a  ahaq»  inatnuneaAi  ha 
eaationaly  drew  hia  dagger  and  waa  about  to  pbn^  it  into  the 
ereatnro'fl  baek.  The  donkey-fiend,  howefer,  kept  a  aharp 
watoh  npon  him  with  one  of  hia  eyea,  whieh  waa  tamed  haofc- 
wardSf  and  no  aooner  aaw  the  dagger  than  he  eonteaotad^i^ 
hia  OKigittai  ah^pe,  ahook  off  hia  rider  and  whiakad  away  wi&^ 
yell  of  infernal  lao^ter,  and  the  jeering  erolaiaation;  "Hal 
hal  yoawant  to  ride,  doyen?" 

We  had  aeaieely  left  Saneh  before  a  freah  gale  arose,  and 
kept  OS  teasing  about  in  the  same  spot  all  night  These 
Maata  on  the  Nilaeaase  a  rise  of  waves  whadi  so  shake  the 
reasel  that  one  sometlnMS  leek  a  |Mmaonition  of  sea-sieimesa. 
Th^  whistle  drearily  throogh  the  xepes,  like  a  gale  on  Ihe 
open  sea.  The  air  at  these  Mmea  is  filled  with  a  gray  haae, 
and  the  monntain  ehains  on  either  hand  have  a  dim,  wateiy 
loom,  like  that  of  monntains  along  the  sea-eeast.  For  half  a 
day  I  lay  in  si^t  of  Ssneh,  bat  during  the  Icdlewing  ni^t,  as 
there  was  no  wind,  I  eouU  not  sleep  for  the  songs  of  tiie  sail- 
era.  The  sonrise  tonehed  the  colonnade  of  Lnzor.  I  slept 
beyond  my  usual  tune,  and  on  going  out  of  the  cabin  what 
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BhdQld  I  flee  but  my  fovmer  guide,  Haasan,  leading  de^wn  iSb» 
beach  llie  same  HMe  l^own  mare  on  wbich  I  had  raoed  uridi 
hisi  aroond  KamaL  We  iwmnted  and  rode  again  down  the 
now  fiunUiar  toad^  bat  the  harresta  whose  planting  I  had  wit- 
laeBsed  in  Deoembttr  were  standing  ripe  or  already  gathered  in. 
It  i^as  antsmn  in  l^gypt  The  broad  rings  of  olay  were 
beaten  for  threshing  floors,  and  eamelSy  laden  with  stacks  of 
wheat-sheaves  paced  riow^  towards  tiliem  over  the  stabble 
fields.  Herds  of  donkeys  were  to  be  seen  constantly,  carrying 
heavy  sacks  of  iTheatto  the  magagiites,  and  the  capadoas 
freight-boats  were  gathering  at  the  towns  along  the  Nile  to 
cany  off  the  winter's  produce. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  and  quiet  day  that  I  spent  at 
Thebes.  The  great  plain,  girdled  by  its  three  moimtak- 
ehains,  lay  in  a  sublime  reposa  There  was  no  traveller  there^ 
and,  as  the  pec^e  were  ezpeeting  none,  th^  had  already  given 
up  the  mias  to  their  sommer  silence  and  lopeliness.  I  had  m> 
company,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  but  my  foimer  guides, 
who  had  now  become  as  old  friends.  We  rode  to  Kamak,  to 
Medeenet  Aboa,  to  the  Memnomnm,  and  the  Oolossi  of  the 
Plain.  The  rains  had  now  not  only  a  memory  for  me,  bat  a 
langoage.  They  no  longer  cmshed  me  with  their  cold,  stem, 
incomprehensible  grandeur.  I  was  calm  bb  the  (^[ihinz,  whose 
lips  no  longer  closed  on  a  mystery.  I  had  gotten  over  the 
awe  of  a  neophyta,  and,  thou^  so  little  had  beerKrevealed  to 
me,  walked  among  the  temples  with  the  feelings  of  a  master. 
Let  no  one  condemn  this  expression  as  presumptuous,  for 
nothing  ia  so  simple  as  Art,  when  once  we  have  the  due  to  her 
infinite  meanings. 

White  among  the  many  white  days  of  my  travel,  that  day 
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at  Tliebes  U  registered ;  and  if  I  lef^  inlb*paiii,  and  die  vtat 
regret  we  feel  on  tomiBg  aWaj^m  «udi  epots,  at  least  I  teoi: 
with  ine  the  joy  that  Thebes,  the  mighiy  and  tiie  eternal,  waii 
greater  to  me  in  ite  living  reality  ^Chan  it  had  ever  been  ia  aB 
the  fihadcw-pibtiires  my  anlxoipation  had  d^rawtt. «  Nor  did  the 
^nHless  pillara  of  the  Hemnoninm,  nor  the  obelifiktf  of  Kaiw 
nak,  take  away  my  delist  in-  the  himihler  oljeets  wMoh  kept  a 
reeognition  for  me.  The  horaes,  wikose  deeerf  Mood  eekit  itB 
eontagion  into  mine ;  the  lame  water-boy,  alwayli  at  my  elbow 
with  his  earthen  bottle ;  the  grave  goides,  who  teonaidered  n^ 
smattering  of  Arabic  as  soknething  miriustdoiiB,  and  thende 
dubbed  me  <<  Taylor  Bffendi ;  *'  tiie  half-naked  Fellahs  in  the 
harvest-fields  j  who  remembered  some  idle 'joke  of  mine, — all 
these  combined  to  toue!i  the  great  landscape  wHh  a  home-13» 
infiuence,  and  to  make  it  seeb,  in  some  wise,  13n  an  oH  res^ 
ing-plaoe  of  my  heart.  Hustapha  Achmei  Aga,  the  BngliA 
agent  at  Lnzor,  Iiad  a  great  deal  to  tell  me  of  the  squabbles  of 
travellers  dnring  the  winter:  how  the  beach  was  lined  with 
foreign  boats  and  the  temples  crowded  day  after  day  with 
seores  of  visitors;  how  these  qoanr^led  with  ibek  diagoniBn, 
and  those  mik  Uieir  boatmen,  and  the  kttw  wifli  each  other, 
till  I  thanked  Heaven  fbr  having  kept  me  away  from  Thebes 
at  such  a  riotous  period. 

Towards  evening  there  was  a  con^lete  cahn,  and  every  thing 
was  so  favorable  for  our  downward  voyage  that  I  declined 
Mustapha's  invitation  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  and  set 
*  off  for  Eenneh.  The  sailors  rowed  lustily,  my  savant  All 
taking  the  leading  oar.  All  was  beside  himself  with  joy,  at 
the  prospect  of  readiing  his  home  and  astonidmg  his  fiunily 
with  his  marvellous  adventures  in  Souddu    He  led  the  chorus 
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ynih  %  ^106  BO  fftreng  tai.tkemj  tliat  it  rang  finwi  Aqm  to 
shore.  M  I  was  miabld  to  wyite  or  x^ad^  I  sat  on  daok^.^wiib 
the  boy  Hossajm  at  my  elbow  to  replenidi  the  pipe  as  oeoaaioii 
aeqiured,  and  Itateaed  to  th^  soDgs  of  the  aatlors.  Xbair 
repertory  was  so  large  tbat  I  was  imable  to  exhaustit  during 
the  voyage;  One  of  their  &vorite  aonge  wae  in  ixregvlar 
troohaic  lines^  eonaeting  of.  altematie  questions  and  answers, 
soohas  ^^ed<U)€iumel'hioodAfa^P^  (where's  the  shop  of 
tiM.ootton  oapa?)  sung  by  ibe  leader,  to  wMoh  Hk^  ohonis  re- 
sponded.: ^^Bahari  I/ubbot  ftnAmytoyn."  (▲  little  to  the 
northward  of  Lnsoi:).  Anotber  fE^Torite  ehoms  was.:  Ifnldt^ 
imldl-inadU0/^^  (Fill,  ffll,  ffll  to  me  1)  Many  of  the  soi«i 
were  of  too  broad  a  character  to  be  translated^  bat  there  w:er9 
two  of  a  mora  refined  natore,  and  tliese,  from  the  mingled 
passion,  tenderness  and  melancholy  of  the  airs  to  which  thcry 
were  song^beeame  great  favoxiles  of  mine.* 

*  I  gire  tli6  following  traoBiations  of  theee  two  songB,  as  nearly  liter- 
al as  poedbie: 

I 

Look  at  me  with  your  eyes,  Oganae»  Ogasellel  ^Che  Uo«im  eQ 
your  ohedlQiis  dear  to  me;  your  breaats  tmrst  the  dSk  of  your  vest;  I 
oanaot  loose  Ae  shawl  about  your  waist;  it  biiiIgb  into  your  soft  waist 
Who  poeMBBes  you  is  blssMd  by  heaTen.  Look  at  me  with  your  eyas, 
O  gazelle,  O  gasellei  Your  forehead  is  like  the  moon;  your  faoe  is 
fairer  than  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden ;  your  bed  is  of  diamonds;  he 
is  richer  than  a  King  who  ean  deep  thereon.  Look  at  me  with  your 
ey  eB»  O  gaeeDe,  O  gaaeOe  I 

IL 
O  night,  O  nigfat— O  dailmg,  I  lie  on  the  sanda     I  languish  lot  the 

light  of  year  fine;  if  yon  do  net  hanre  pity  en  me^  I  dudl  die. 
O  nighty  O  night— 0  darling,  I  lie  on  the  aanda    I  have  ehenged  odoiv 
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Befbre  suDrise  we  resdidd  Ktimek  Here  I  yma  aifiged 
to  stop  a  day  to  let  the-jsen  bake  dieir  bread,  and  I  employed 
the  time  in  taking  a  TniUah  batih  aad  feviallmig  the  tem^fe  of 
Bendeia.  My  8er?aitt  Ali  lift  me,  as  fats  finnily  rended  it 
die  plaoe:  I  gare  fain  a  good  pcwent^  in  eensideration  of  Ills 
eemoe  daring  the  toibome  Journey  we  had  jtist  eleeed  Ho 
kaseed  my  hand  very  gvateftffiy,  and  I  Mt  scmie  regret  al 
parting  with,  aa  I  beUe^red,  an  honest  seihrant,  and  a  wortly, 
thon^  wild  young  fellow.  What  was  my  mortiftoatioa  on 
disoovering  the  next  day  that  he  had  stolen  from  me  the  beaii- 
'tifid  stiok,  which  had  ben  givoi  me  in  Ejhartoam  by  the  Scd- 
tanaNasra.  .Theaotoalwortiiof  thesfciekwaa  triiing^bottiie 
action  betrayed  an  ingral&tade  whkh  I  had  not  eq»eeted,  efSA 
in  an  Arab.  I  had  a  charming  ride  to  Dendera^  oTor  Ate  &»- 
grant  grassy  plabi  rippled  by  the  warm  west  wind*  I  was  ao- 
companied  only  by  Ihe  FeOah  who  owned  my  donkey — an  amia- 
ble f eUow,  who  told  me  many  stories  about  thoTobbers  yAo  nsed 
formerly  to  come  in  from  tiie  Desert  and  plunder  the  ooontry. 
We  passed  a  fine  field  of  wheat,  growing  on  land  which  had 
been  nnooltiTated  for  twenty  years.  My  attendant  said  that 
this  was  the  work  of  a  certain  Effendi,  who,  haTing  se^  the 
neglected  field,  said  that  it  was  wrong  to  let  Ood'sgoodgroond 
lie  idle,  and  so  planted  it  ^'  Bat  he  was  traly  a  good  man,'' 
he  added;  '^and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  crop  is  so  good. 
If  he  had  been  a  bad  man,  the  wheat  would  not  have  grown  so 
finely  as  you  see  it." 

from  my  longing  and  my  sorrow;  you  only  oan  restore  me,  0  my 
darliag. 
O  night,  O  nigfat-^  dariing,  I  lie  on  the  Bfknda.    O  dariing,  take  me  in: 
give  me  a  plaoe  by  your  side,  or  I  mn^t  go  back  wretehed  to  my 
own  eonntry.  • 
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V^r  time  days  aft^  iMYifig  E^emaeh,  %  fdrioos  heaikimd 
did  its  beet  to  beat  me  bade,  and  in  that  time  we  only  mada 
mxty  skilea  I  allied  jAim  I  thought  of  the  hei^iB  of  ietteis 
ayaiting  me  in  Oaixo,  and  Aehmet  eonld  not  sleep,  £rom  tine 
deeiie  of  sedng  h]0  family  OBoe  mofe.  -  He  oonsidered  himself 
as  one  riaen  from  the  dead.  He  had  heard  in  Lnxor  that  hia 
wife  ivas  alanned  at  his  long  absenee,  and  that  his  little  son 
went  daily  to  Bonlak  to  m^e  inqnizies  among  the  returning 
boats.  Besides,  my  eyes  were  no  better.  I  oootd  not  go 
aobore,  as  we  kept  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  my  only 
employment  was  to  lounge  on  ihe  o«taide  di^an  and  gossip 
witii  the  rai's.  One  eTeoi&g,  when  the  sky  was  OYeroa8t,,and 
the  wind  whirled  throng  the  paIm4reeSj  we  saw  a  boy  on  tiie 
bank  oryiDg  f<»r  his  brother,  whoiiad  atorted  to  cross  the  m&f 
bat  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Presently  an  old  man  came  oot 
to  look  for  him,  in  a  hollow  palm-log,  which  rolled  on  the 
vongh  waves.  We  fieaied  the  boy  had  been  drowned,  bat  not 
long  afterwards  came  upon  him,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the 
current,  having  broken  his  oar.  .By  the  oLi  man's  assistance 
he  got  back  to  the  shore  in  safety. 

On  tiie  fourth  day  the  wind  ceased.  The  Lotus  floated 
down  the  stream  as  lightly  as  the  snowy  blossom  whose  name. 
I  gave  her.  We  passed  Girgeh,  Ekhnun ;  and  at  noon  we 
brushed  the  foot  of  Djebel  Shekh  Hereedee  and  reached  the 
landing-place  of  TahtaL  I  had  a  letter  from  Bufaa  Bey  in 
Khartoum  to  his  family  in  the  latter  town,  and  accordingly 
walked  thither  through  fields  of  superb  wheat,  heavy  with 
ripening  ears.  Tahtah  is  a  beautiful  old  town ;  t£ie  houses  are 
of  burnt  bridk ;  the  wood-work  shows  the  same  fanciful  Sara- 
cenic  patterns  as  in  Cairo,  and  the  baaaar  is  as  quiet,  dim  and 
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ipioy  u  aa  Oriental  dieun.  I  found  the  Bey^a  hxnmey  and 
deliveied  m j  letter  through  a  alave.  The  wife,  or  wheB,  who 
romained  in  the  hareem,  inTiaiUe,  entertained  me  with  ooffee 
aind  pipes,  in  the  aame  manner,  while  a  Berrant  went  to  hri^g 
the  Bey'saonfirom  sohooL  Two Oopts^wholiad  aasiatedme in 
finding  the  honae,  sat  in  the  eonrt-jard,  and  entertained  them- 
selvea  with  apecolations  oonoemiiig  my  jomneyi  not  supposiiig 
ihat  I  nnderatood  them.  ^<  CFirgos,*'  said  one  to  the  other, 
"  the  Frank  most  haTe  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend." 
''  Ton  may  well  say  that ; "  his  friend  replied,  ^  this  jomniey 
to  SondiQ  mnsi  have  ooat  him  at  least  three  fann^bed  pusea." 
In  a  short  time  the  Bey^s  son  oame,  aoeompanied  by  the 
schoolmaster.  He  was  a  weak,  languid  boy  of  ei^t  or  nine 
years  old,  and  onr  interview  was  not  yeiy  interesting.  I  there- 
fore sent  the  dave  to  bring  donkeys,  and  we  rode  baok  to  the 
boat. 
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OHAPTBE   XL. 

THB     BBTUBV     TO     OAIBO— -€OHCt08IOlr« 

flioot  In  HuTMfc>flni»— A  kind  Xn^idiwonuBi— A  fillc^t  Xspcrtcnee  of  HaBbe«h* 
Tlie  Oalm— Bapld  PragreM  down  the  HSe— The  Last  Day  of  the  Yoyige— Airival 
tt  Odro--lSmiilit»pra|iarl]ig  ibr  the  I)etert--Par^ 

Wb  readied  Sibut  on  the  monodog  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Maroh,  twelye  days  after  leaving  Asaonan.  I  had  seen  the 
town,  dnriBg  the  Spring  of  an  l^yptian  Noyember,  glittering 
over  aeas  of  histy  oIoTer  and  young  wheats  and  thought  it  never 
oonld  look  00  bvely  again ;  but  as  I  rode  np  the  long  dykOi 
overlooking  the  golden  waves  pi  harvest,  and  hreatiiing  the 
balm  wafted  from  lemon  groves  spangled  all  over  with  their 
milky  bloom,  I  knew  not  which  pietore  to  plaoe  in  my  mind's 
gallery.  I  remained  half  a  day  in  the  plaoe,  partly  for  old  ao> 
qoaintanee  sake,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  bath,  the  eleanest  and 
most  lozarions  in  Bgypt.  I  sought  £6r  some  relief  to  my 
eyes,  and  as  they  continued  to  pain  me  considerably,  I  went 
on  board  an  English  boat  which  had  arrived  before  me,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  medicine  adapted  to  my  case.  The  trav- 
ellers were  a  most  innocenlrfaoed  Englishman  and  his  wife-** 
beantiful,  home-like  little  creaturei  with  as  kind  a  heart  as 
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ever  beai  Thej  had  bo  megciae,  Imt  tfomebod^  had  reoom- 
laended  a  deooetion  of  parakj,  and  the  aiaiaUe  woman  spuled 
iheir  aoiip  to  make  me  some,  and  I  half  0i»peot  tibrew  away 
her  Eaa  de  Oologne  to  get  a  hotde  to  pot  it  ibl  I  am  sine  I 
bathed  my  eyes  duly,  with  a  Btrong  £tttt  in  its  eflkaey,  and 
fancied  that  they  were  aotoally  improniig,  bat  <m  tibe  second 
day  the  mixture  tamed  sour  And  I  was  ikrcrmx  back  on  mj 
hot  water  and  odd  water, 

While  in  SSgypt,  I  had  £re<iiienily  heard  mention  of  iiie 
earioQB  effects  produced  by  haAe^A,  a  preparation  made  from 
iJie  cannabis  indiea.  On  reaching  Siont,  I  took  occasion  to 
bn^  some,  for  the  purpose  <tf  testing  it  It  was  a  sort  of  paste, 
made  of  the  leayes  of  the  plant,  mixed  with  sugar  and  spioee. 
Tlie  taste  is  aromatic  and  slightly  pnngent,  bat  by  no  meana 
disagreeable.  Abont  sonset,  I  took  what  Achmet  considered 
to  be  a  large  dose,  and  waited  half  an  hoar  witheot  ftding  the 
fllightesteffiMi  I  then  repeated  it,  and  drank  a  cap  of  hot  tea 
immediately  afterwards.  In  about  ten  misates,  I  became  con- 
soioos  of  the  gentlest  and  balmiest  feeling  of  rest  stealing  over 
mcL  The  oondi  on  whioh  I  sat  grew  sofb  and  yielding  as  air; 
my  flesh  was  porged  from  all  gross  qaality,  and  became  a 
gossamer  filagree  of  exquinte  nerves,  erery  one  tinging  with  a 
sensation  wMch  was  too  dim  and  sofb  to  be  pleasore,  bat  whidi 
resembled  nothing  else  «o  nearly.  No  som  eoold  haTC  tempt- 
ed me  to  move  a  finger.  The  sli^test  shook  seemed  enoo^ 
to  crash  a  stractore  so  frail  and  delicate  as  I  had  become.  I 
felt  like  one  of  those  wonderfol  sprays  of  brittle  spar  which 
hang  for  ages  in  die  unstirred  air  of  a  cavinn,  but  are  shivered 
to  jtteoes  by  the  breath  of  the  first  explorer^ 

As  this  sensation,  whioh  lasted  but  a  short  time,  was 
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gradually  fadiiig  awajy  I  &mi  mjteli  infeeted  vnib  a  t^^ 
deoey  to  view  the  most  o^miaoii  olijeota  in  a  ridieolooB  light 
Achmet  was  Bitting  oa  eae  oi  the  proyisioii  cheats,  as  was  his 
ciistoju  of  an  ev^iiog.  I  thongUi :  was  there  ever  any  thii^ 
so  abaard  as  to  see  hsm  sitttng  on  thai  chest?  and  lan^^ed  im- 
moderately at  the  idea.  The  torhan  worn  hy  the  captain  next 
put  on  such  a  quiflrical  appearanoe  that  I  ehiukled  over  it  for 
some  time.  Of  all  turbans  in  the  world  it  was  the  most  hidi- 
orons.  Various  other  things  affieeted  me  in  like  manner,  and 
at  last  it  seined  to  me  that  my  eyes  were  increasing  in 
breadth*  "  Achmet,"  I  called  out, ''  how  is  this  ?  my  eyes  are 
precisely  like  two  onions,"  This  was  my  crowning  piece  of 
absurdity.  I  laughed  so  loud  and  bng  at  the  singolar  com- 
parison I  had  made,  that  whcsi  I  ceased  from  sheer  weariness 
the  effect  was  (net.  Snt  on  the  following  morning  my  eyes 
were  much  better,  and  I  was  able  to  write,  for  the  first  time  is 
9r  weeK. 

The  calm  We  had  prayed  for  was  given  to  ns.  The  liotas 
floated,  sailed  and  was  rowed  down  the  JN3e  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  miles  a  day,  all  hands  singing  .m  ohtMras  day  and  nij^t, 
while  the  rai's  and  his  nephew  Hossayn  beat  the  taraboojca  or 
played  the  reedy  somarra.  It  was  a  triumphal  mareh;  for 
my  six  men  outrowed  the  ten  men  <^  the  Sn^^khman.  Some- 
times the  latter  came  numing  behind  ns  till  they  were  within 
hail,  wherenpon  my  men  would  stand  np  in  their  plaees^  and 
thundering  oat  their  oonten^taoas  ohords  of  '<  hi  tdm,  f  dm, 
Jfoosbarra/^^  strike  the  water  so  furiously  with,  their  Icmg 
oars,  that  their  rivals  soon  shmk  out  of  hearing.  So  we  went 
down,  all  excitemeht,  passmg  in  one  day  a  space,  whi<^it  had 
taken  us  four  days  to  make,  on  our  ascent,    One  day  at  Man* 
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&looi;  Ui6B0ZtatMi&y«h;  iiioiiezt.a*  Be^Moef;  the  Bfixi 
uvflif^t  ni  tiba  Pyzajuoda ;  and  00  it  oaoie  to  paw  that  in.  s]^te 
of  allmy  delays  before  naohbig  Siont,  go.  the  sixteenth  day 
after  leara^  AsMraai^  I  saw  the  gray  pilea  of  Sasheor  and 
Sakkara  pass  behind  me  and  gr<nr  dim  nndcr  the  Uhynn 
HiUs. 

And  now  dawns  the  moraiag  of  the  first  of  i^[Nril)  1852 — a 
day  whkdi  will  be  e^er  memorable  to  Aehmet  and  mysdlfy  as 
that  of  our  return  to  Cairo.    When  the  first  cock  orowed  in 
some  village  on  shorei  we  all  axose  and  put  ihe  Lotus  in  mo- 
tion.   Over  the  gdden  wheat-fields  of  the  wefltom  bank  the 
{r^rramids  of  Dashoor  stand  olear  and  purple  in  the  distance. 
It  is  a  superb  morning ;  oalm,  bright,  mild,  and  vocal  with  the 
songs  of  a  thousand  birds  among  the  palms.     Ten  o^dock 
comes,  and  Aohmeti  who  has  been  standing  on  tiie  oalwMroofy 
eriea:  '^  0  my  master  1    Qod  be  praised  1  there  are  the.miaa- 
rets  of  Sultan  Hassan!'^    At  noon  there  is  a  strong  head- 
wind, but  the  men  dare  not  stop.    We  rejoice  over  eveiy  mile 
they  maka    The  minaret  of  old  Oairo  is  in  mght,  and  I  give 
the  boat  until  three  oV)h|6k  to  reach  the  place.    If  it  fuls,  I 
shall  land  and  waUc    The  wind  slackens  a  little  and  we  woik 
down  towards  the  island  <tf  Boda^Gisehxm  our  lefb.    At  last 
we  enter  the  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  Old  Cairo; 
it  is  not  yet  three  o^clock. .  I  have  my  pistols  loaded  with  a 
double  charge  of  powder.    There  are  d^okeys  and  doBkey4)qy8 
on  the  diore,  but  Arabian  ohargers  with  Persian  grooms  were 
not  a  more  welcome  aght    We  call  th^n,  and  a  horde  comes 
rushing  down  to  the  water,    I  fire  my  pistols  against  the  bank 
of  Boda,  stunning  the  gardenws  and  firightening  the  dtmkey* 
boysL    Mounted  at  last,  leaving  Aohmet  to  go  on  with  de 
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btet  to  Bonlak,  I  dash  at  fall  speed  down  the  loBg  tiretft  kad- 
iDg  ittta' the  heart  of  Cairo.  No  heed  bow  of  a  brcton  neek : 
away  we  go,  v^aefciai^  TjxAa^  aetcndshing  Oopte  and  maldiig 
Ohrifliiiaiui  IndigDant,  till  I  paU  up  in  the  Aady  alley  btfore 
die  British  coiunilatei  The  door  is  not  dosed,  and  I  go  up 
stairs  with  three  lei^  and  aak  for  letters.  None;  hnt  a 
quantity  of  papers  whieh  the  shirt  of  my  donkey-boy  is  soarce- 
ly  eapacions  enon^  to  hold.  And  now  at  foil  speed  to  my 
banker's.  ^Axe  thoe  any  letters  for  me?"  ''Letters?— a 
drawer  full  I"  and  he  reaohes  me  the  missives,  more  precions 
than  gold.  Was  not  that  a  sweet  repayment  fbr  my  ikre 
mmihs  in  the  heat  andsilenoe  and  mystery  of  mid-Afrioai 
when  I  sat  by  my  window,  qpemng  on  the  great  square  of  Oai- 
lo,  fanned  by  eool  airs  from  the  flowering  lemon  groves,  with 
the  words  of  home  in  my  ears,  and  my  heart  beating  a  fervent 
response  to  the  smiset  call  from  the  minarets :  "  God  is  great  1 
Oodismerdfoll" 


I  stayed  eight  di^  in  OaiA^  to  allow  my  ^eyes  time  to 
heaL  The  season  of  winter  travel  was  ever,  and  the  few 
toorists  who  stin  lingered,  were  abe«t  starting  fbr  Palestine, 
by  way  of  ChuMb  People  weire  talking  of  the  intense  heat,  and 
dreading  the  advent  of  the  JAamsem,  or  senlh-wind,  so  ealled 
becaose  it  blows  i&y  days.  I  found  the  temperature  rather 
eool  than  warm,  and  the  Whomseenj  whieh  blew  ooeasionally, 
filing  tiie  oi^  with  dust,  was  mild  as  a  aephyr,  eompared  to 
the  fumaoe-like  blasts  of  the  African  Desert.  Oentlemen  pre- 
pared themselyes  for  the  journey  aoross  the  Desert,  by  pur- 
diasing  broad-brimmed  hats,  green  veils,  double-lined  umbrel* 
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las,  and  blue  apeotaoles.  Tbese  may  be  all  yery  good,  bat  I 
hare  neyer  seen  the  son  nor  felt  the  heat  irhich  oonld  indnoe 
me  to  adopt  them.  I  would  not  exchange  my  recolleetions  of 
the  fierce  red  Desert,  blazing  all  over  with  inteoMBt  light,  for 
any  amount  of  gre^,  gaa2y  sky  and  blue  sand.  And  as  far 
an  nmbrella,  the  Pesert  mih  a  contxnnal  shade  aronnd  you,  ia 
no  desert  at  all.  You  most  let  the  Son  lay  his  scqptre  on 
yoor  head,  if  you  want  to  know  his  power. 

I  left  Cairo  mth  regret,  as  I  left  Thdbes  and  the  WMte 
Nile,  and  every  other  place  which  gives  one  all  that  he  came 
to  seek  Moreover,  I  left  behind  me  my  faithfiil  dragoman, 
Achmet.  He  had  found  a  new  son  in  his  home,  but  also  an 
invalid  wife,  who  demanded  his  care,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  journey  with  me  through  Syria.  He  had  quite  en* 
deared  himself  to  me  by  his  constant  devotion,  his  activity, 
honesty  and  intelligence,  and  I  had  always  treated  him  ratiier 
as  a  friend  than  servant  I  believe  the  man  really  loved  me, 
for  he  turned  pale  under  all  the  darkness  of  his  skin,  when  we 
parted  at  Boulak. 

I  took  the  steamer  for  Alexandria,  and  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  sailed  for  fresh  adventures  in  another  Oontinent. 
If  the  reader,  who  has  been  my  companion  during  the  journey 
which  is  now  closed,  should  experience  no  more  &tigue  than  I 
did,  we  may  hereafter  share  also  in  those  adventures. 


FIVIS. 
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